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Ir is an evil incident to extensive mental productions that they 
are apt either to be unnoticed by the public press, or reviewed in 
a very cursory and inefficient manner. Such would probably be 


| the fate of the work before us, both on account of its valuminous- 





ness and its recondite character. To read it alone would occupy 


| a large portion of time—to study it, still more—and to write 


upon it is a task requiring more qualifications than ordinarily fall 
to one man. Fortunately, it is divided into portions, containing 
treatises bound together by no close logical tie. We propose, 
therefore, to attend to the first portion, entitled, Hippolytus and 
his Age, or the Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity, pre- 
facing, however, our remarks by a short description of the whole 
work, 

This whole production is an accretion of materials around the 
well-known work of Chevalier Bunsen, Hippolytus and his Age, 
published a few years since. That acquired great popularity on 
various grounds—archzological, religious, and economical, for 
it was comprised in four moderate volumes. The author says, in 
the present preface :— 
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“T hope that this treatment of the subject, imperfect and unequal as 
it is, justifies the words of the title, The Beginnings and Prospects of 
Christianity. But it is impossible to conceal from oneself that pictures of 
bygone historical characters and ages cannot prove all they assert and 
represent. Such compositions are buildings erected upon a substruction, 
both philosophical and philological, to which a few detached essays and 
notes cannot do justice. The present volumes, therefore, appear flanked 
by two other works. The first presents, in two parts, a key to the philo- 
sophical, historical, and theological views which pervade Hippolytus and 
his Age. It bears the title, Sketch of the Philosophy of Language and of 
Religion, or the Beginnings and Prospects of the Human Race. This 
sketch comprises the aphorisms of the second volume of the first edition, 
better digested and marked out so as to form an integral part of a philo- 
sophical glance at the primordial history of our race with regard to the 
principle of development and of progress. The second substruction, the 
philological, is also presented as a separate work, and forms three volumes. 
The remains of Antenicene documents constitute three sections, none of 
which have hitherto been given in a complete and satisfactory manner 
— literary remains, the constitutional documents, and the liturgical 
records.” 


Even this slight description furnished by the author gives an 
idea of breadth and fulness, but it falls far short of conveying an 
adequate view of the multifarious learning and valuable matter 
contained in the work. 

The first volume begins with a review of the “ Seven Genera- 
tions of the Apostolic Age and their Representatives,” which are 
as follows :—First, the age of St. Peter and St. Paul; second, 
the Johannean age, including the Epistle of Barnabas ; third, the 
age of Ignatius and Basilides, with notices of the “ Problem of 
the Trinity ” and “ Problem of the Origin of Evil ;” fourth, the 
age of Valentinus and Marcion, and the author of the Epistle to 
Diognetus, Polycarp of Smyrna, and Justin Martyr, including 
also the Shepherd of Hermas; fifth, the age of Pantznus and 
Clemens, of Irenzeus, and of Victor and Tertullian ; sixth, the 
age of Hippolytus; seventh, the age of Origen. It will be readily 
seen, especially by those who know anything of the character of 
the mind of the learned author, what fruitful themes these may 
become in his hands, and how many novel and startling opinions 
may be hung on the seven-linked chain thus furnished to his 
erudition and fancy. Apart from some weighty objections which 
will be afterwards stated, we have read this portion with deep in- 
terest and, we hope, great improvement. The very grouping to- 
gether of the acting agents and documentary records of these 
several epochs is highly suggestive, and tends to rescue those 
primitive ages from the mistiness and uncertainty which too 
often hang over them. The volume concludes with the five 
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letters to Archdeacon Hare, on the Life and Works of Hippolytus, 
and some essays on his doctrines. 

The second volume cannot be opened without awakening a 
deep interest in the minds of all who love Christian antiquity, or 
who, in other words, attach importance to the early ages of the 
Church, Its contents are thus epitomized in the introduction :— 


“ The first part presents the documents of early Christianity, in which 
the common consciousness and the Christian life of that age are authen- 
tically recorded. They are the picture; their interpretation and applica- 
tion are attempted in the second part. Such being its object, it, first of 
all, lays before us the picture itself, in an explanatory form. It, secondly, 
reflects in that picture the present time, connected with it through the 
history of fifteen centuries. Lastly, it endeavours to deduce from it a 
practical application for the reform of our present state. Of the subjects 
which come thus under our consideration, there is one which unites the 
two elements, the community-life and theology—namely, the liturgies of 
the Ancient Church. I have excluded from the general text-books of 
Ancient Christianity all liturgical formularies which contain extraneous 
matter not common to all Ancient Churches, and, consequently, to all the 
liturgies transmitted to us. The object of the first part of the picture is 
to restore the authentic texts of the Church-and House-Book of the Early 
Christians, and of the Law-Book of the Antenicene Church. The first we 
exhibit rescued by our researches from the rubbish in which it was 
enveloped for centuries, and disencumbered of the fraud and misunder- 
standing by which it was defaced. The second, the Law-Book, we have 
been enabled to present in its more original text, under the guidance of 
the Coptic collection. They are both mere single leaves rescued from the 
flood of time ; the legacies of seven generations, who wrote, with their own 
blood, the annals of the life of their hidden community, so important to 
universal history. In spite of the fictitious form which disguises their 
real contents, they exhibit the venerable picture of that primitive age in a 
recognizable and intelligible shape. They are essentially a childlike 
appendix to the New Testament, and, at the same time, an independent 
test of its truth, as being the fulfilment of what the Gospel promises. 
For here we find, on the one hand, a continuation of the ordinances of the 
apostles, as given in their canonical epistles; on the other, the advice 
which the three great apostles and the brother of our Lord had commu- 
nicated in their canonical writings, applied, in the apostolic spirit, to the 
wants of the Church, and of the human race renovated in that Church. 
These little significant books, then, as a whole, represent nothing less than 
the framework of the new world, which was to arise out of the spirit, life, 
and death of Christ, and out of the exhortations of His apostles—that is 
to say, the world-renewing Christian society, or the Universal Church. 
The revelation given to us by Christ had no other historical basis than in 
what the Bible records. The actual historical proof, however, of the truth 
of the Biblical revelation lies only in the Church. The Church, again, is 
in an eminent sense that primitive congregation whose quiet and exalted 
working in the first seven generations these leaves authenticate.” 
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What pregnant words are these, as indicating the treasures 
furnished by the author for the use of earnest students of Church 
history! What Bunsen calls the Church-and House-Book and 
Law-Book of the Antenicene Church are, severally, the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions and Apostolic Canons, which, after being 
raised too high or sunk too low by partizanship in various ages, 
receive here their due authority and meed of praise. We cannot 
agree with the author when he says of the former, that it is “a 
book recording that Christian wisdom and piety inspired by the 
Holy Ghost,” unless he merely means that it reflects the state 
of mind which early inspiration formed and left behind it. Still, 
these works must take a high place from their acknowledged 
antiquity and their general excellence. The English translation 
of these documents occupies only a hundred pages of this volume ; 
their interpretation and application extend much further. To 
these follow the imaginary apology of Hippolytus, which has 
already excited so much various criticism ; and the volume con- 
cludes with “Essays on the Christian Sacrifice and Worship, and 
on the constitution of the Ancient Church.” We have only in- 
dicated the grand outlines of these two first volumes; for, in 
introduction, notes, and appendices, they give a vast deal more 
than our design leads us to describe. They alone form a work 
worthy of careful study, and will well repay it, amidst constant 
dissent on the part of the reader to the author’s peculiarities of 
opinion. 

Volumes three and four are entitled, Outlines of the Philosophy 
of Universal History, applied to Language and Religion. These 
are recondite to a degree which will recommend them only to a 
very select circle of readers, and we will only point out their 
general contents. The first part treats of the “ Nature and 
Principle of Development in Language,” and includes the lin- 
guistic and ethnological results of the most recent Iranian, 
Semitic, and Chamitic researches of historical philology ; and the 
last results of the researches respecting the non-Iranian and non- 
Semitic languages, and Asia and Europe, or the Turanian family 
of language. The substance of these papers is communicated by 
Dr. Aufrecht, Professor Max Miilier, and Bunsen himself, and 
the whole is intensely curious. The second part gives the 
“ General Results of the Historical Analysis of the Languages of 
Asia and Europe,” under the following heads :—the phenomeno- 
logy of language, or the vestiges of its formation, development, 
and decay ; the speculative elements, or the inductive method for 
finding the origin of language and the law of development ; the 
application of facts and theory combined to the problem of the 
unity of the human race. The remainder of the fourth volume 
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then treats of the “Nature and Principle of Development in 
Religion,” in the following sections :—the philosophical basis of 
the principle of development ; the historical or philosophical 
basis of the principle of development in religion generally ; 
Christ’s social religion, bis own declarations respecting his 
relation to God and mankind, and the teaching of the apostles on 
this point ; the principle of development in the post-apostolical 
phases of Christianity. Here perhaps, more than anywhere else, 
the subjective tendency of the author is displayed, leading him 
into the attractive, but dangerous, wilds of speculation, remote 
from the well-trodden and more homely paths of historic reality. 
This philological section of the work is illustrated by many 
engravings of alphabets and characters; and in an appendix there 
is a full account of “ the universal alphabet, and the conferences 
attending it, held at the residence of Chevalier Bunsen, in 
January, 1854.” 

We come now to what must be regarded as the most substan- 
tially valuable portion of the work—three volumes of Analecta 
Ante-Nicena, Collegit Resensuit Illustravit C.C. J. Bunsen, &e. 
Vol. I. contains Reliquie Literaria, including all passages in the 
New Testament and in the early writers which are thought by 
the author to refer to Church life. We cannot give a complete 
: list, but may mention what are called Loci Christologicit Novi 
Testamenti, extracted from the Gospels and Epistles; Dicta 
Christi dypapa ; and, what will be found a most daring instance 
of subjective criticism, Petri Apostoli Epistola Prior Restituta— 
i.e., eighteen verses only of the first chapter, and the doxology 
\ in verse 18 of the third. The Ignatian Epistles are given accord- 
: ing to the Syriac abridged form. Fragments of Basilides and 
1 Valentinus, a fragment of Marcion, and the Epistle of Diognetus 
follow ; then a fragment of Hegesippus concerning the canon of 





, the New Testament; then, Clementis Hypotyposeon Librorum 
e Octo quae supersunt, and, finally, Ex Hippolyti libris Refutationis 
\- omnium Heresium Electa. These are all valuable documents, 
y but those of the second volume, Religuie Canonice, will probably 
y be thought more so. The whole volume is occupied with the 
d apostolical canons and constitutions, their text, as existing in 
e fuller or briefer forms, being given. The third volume, or the 
of seventh of the whole work, has the title, Religuie Liturgice : 
= cum Appendicibus ad tria analectorum Volumina. It contains 
t, an outline of the history of the liturgies; the liturgy of the 
or second century, the precatory prayer as used in the time of 
1e Origen, and the liturgy of Alexandria in the fourth century; the 
1e liturgy of St. James; the sacramental liturgy of the Church of 


Constantinople, of the African Church, and of Rome. All these 
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documents are given with notes and illustrations, which, apart 
from the mere opinions of the writer, throw great light on the 
general subject. 

Such is the view given us by a rapid circuit of what we may 
call this moles of literature, though certainly it is not rudis 
indigestague. ‘There is indeed a want of close coherence of 
the grand divisions, although each separate part is connected 
enough, and well worked out. Let us now descend to parti- 
culars, and endeavour to give some more definite idea of the first 
two volumes, treating of the beginnings and prospects of Chris- 
tianity. 

The key to Chevalier Bunsen’s opinions, as expressed in 
these volumes, is a dissatisfaction with the existing phases of 
Christian life, and an endeavour to bring to bear upon them 
some well-grounded plan of reform. This indisposition to take 
things as they are, and to make the best of them, is of course 
grounded more deeply in peculiarities of mental character, partly 
national, partly the result of study and association; but the 
proximate cause of the production of these volumes, is, we think, 
what we have stated. Too experienced in the ways of men, and 
in the stubborn nature of old established institutions to expect 
much benefit from mere utilitarian views of ecclesiastical im- 
provement, the character of his mind has rather led him to seek 
it in antiquity,—to gather in the remote past causes and reasons 
for altermg and modifying the present. The discovery of the 
work now generally admitted to be by Hippolytus, gave an ad- 
mirable occasion for following out this tendency. The discre- 
pancies between the opinions and practices of the second and 
third centuries and our own times, were seized upon as proving 
our present degenerate condition. The former period was com- 
paratively perfect—the latter exceedingly faulty: what better 
could be recommended to us than to return to the old paths, and 
correct our errors by the light of the past ? 

All this seems pleasing and feasible until we more minutely 
inspect that which is old. We then find that “’tis distance 
gives enchantment to the view.” The actual state of a commu- 
nity fifteen hundred years ago is gathered with difficulty from a 
pretty extensive literature ; how much is the task impeded when 
the written monuments are scanty and imperfect. It is easy 
indeed to construct theories on few premises, as we think Bunsen 
has done; but there is a vast difference between the exactness 
with which this may be done in physics, and the same process 
in moral questions. A single bone may be enough to enable a 
Cuvier to build up a megatherium the like of which no museum 
ever saw, because there is a fixedness and certainty in the works 
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of God, and a series of mechanical relations which may be 
confidently relied upon. But it is a very different thing to argue 
from one or two works of early Christian writers to the whole 
state of society at the time they flourished. Yet something like 
this has been done by the accomplished author before us. He 
has studied Hippolytus till he finds, as he imagines, the marks 
and evidences of a state of Christian society more apostolic, and 
more scriptural. It may be so; but all minds cannot thus ex- 
tract so much out of a little. Much may be said on the other 
side of the question, and it would not be difficult to shew that 
so far from the former times being better than these, we really 
have the advantage over them. 

But we will leave these matters of Church history, and con- 
fine ourselves to the more biblical and exegetical portions of the 
two first volumes. Here we have serious fault to find with the 
author as to his method of interpretation, which, as far as we 
can understand it, is utterly without foundation, we had almost 
said rhapsodical and wild. We say, as far as we can understand 
it, for, like many learned men of his nation, the Chevalier does 
not always express himself so as to enable us to grasp a clear 
meaning as attaching to his expressions. Is it a peculiar cha- 
racteristic of mind in us or in him, and so many of his contem- 
poraries, which makes us unable to derive information from their 
mental productions? If German writers of the class we are 
now speaking of do convey a plain meaning to one another, then 
it follows that we are obtuse, and want an organ which they 
fortunately possess. Again and again have we endeavoured to 
comprehend passages in these volumes, but have failed and given 
up the attempt in despair. Even when we have had a full con- 
viction that the thing intended is heterodox and indefensible, we 
have still found a difficulty in so understanding it as to take it 
to pieces and expose its errors. Perhaps we may make this 
appear possible to our readers before we conclude. 

The first volume begins with a consideration of the “ Pen- 
tecost Miracle,” as the gift of tongues and its accompanying 
circumstances are designated by Bunsen. Now in what does he 
make that miracle to consist ? 


“One hundred and twenty persons,” he says, “not only Galileans, 
as they were naturally supposed to be, but believers from various parts, 
assembled together on that festive day, expecting the end of the world. 
Suddenly, during a violent storm of wind, accompanied by lightning, the 
persons so assembled felt moved apparently to praise God, not in the for- 
mularies of their sacred language, but in the profane sounds of their 
heathenish mother-tongues, of which the Greek was foremost, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” 
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We read this passage with deep regret when we first con- 
sulted these volumes, and were disposed to condemn the whole 
work on account of such a preliminary exhibition of weakness. 
The dogmatic assumption of this exposition first strikes us as 
peculiarly offensive. There is no “I think,” or “as some sup- 
pose,” or any other qualifying clause, but we are treated to a 
view of a most solemn and sacred transaction which does violence 
to all our cherished convictions, without a word of apology. 
This will be found to be a characteristic of most of Bunsen’s 
exposition, and this deprives it of any value. He dogmatizes 
calmly and deliberately, as though in giving new views of in- 
spired writings he were inspired himself, and had a warrant from 
heaven to enlighten Christendom, deeply sunk in ignorance and 
error. Leaving the spirit for the matter, we ask on what 
authority mention is made of lightning, of the expectation of 
the end of the world, or of the praises in heathenish mother- 
tongues, of which the Greek was foremost ? Can any assumptions 
be more entirely gratuitous than these? And for what are they 
made, but to deprive what is called by the writer a miracle, of 
all miraculous character? The hundred and twenty were 
thought to be Galilzans ; this was a mistake; they each praised 
God in their own language, and the other tongues of the sacred 


historian were only the native ones of the speakers, and other 
merely to the ignorance of the audience. Wherein then does 
the miracle consist ? Perhaps we may discover further on. 


“What more portentous and deeply significant sign could there be, 
that religion was henceforth to cease to be an external or sacerdotal and 
ceremonial worship? At that moment, and with that sound, the true 
temple of God opened. This was in reality the temple which Christ had 
said he could raise on the ruins of the old. The house of Levitical wor- 
ship, with all its sanctity, and the proud temples of the Hellenic world, 
with all their ideals of beauty, were doomed to perish, but after a severe 
and bloody struggle. That world-rending and world-renewing power, 
centring in spiritual faith and brotherly love, manifested itself by unani- 
mous but dissonant praise of God, by inspired prayer in the mother- 
tongue.” 


This is an example of the obscurity of thought we alluded 
to above, through which we confess ourselves unable to pene- 
trate. We cannot see how the splendid results here described 
are connected with the phenomena Chevalier Bunsen assumes. 
An evident miracle might justify almost any grand accomplish- 
ment, but here was nothing but a few Jews praising God, or 
uttering rapturous exclamations, in their own languages, which 
we may presume they had often done before, in the exciting cir- 
cumstances in which they had been recently placed. We say 
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this on the assumption that they were not all native Jews, for 
which there is not the least shadow of authority. 


“The speakers themselves were overpowered by the sudden wind, and 
scintillating flashes of the electric fluid (ver. 3), while those who gathered 
round and listened to them were no less awe-struck by hearing the praises 
of God, and wonderful things uttered in their own tongues, which they 
little expected to hear from Galileans (verses 4--8). The speakers at 
first made convulsive sounds, but soon recovered their equilibrium ; not 
like those, who, in the time of St. Paul, after having lost in the midst of 
the divine service the power of articulation, were unable to express their 
emotions otherwise than by sounds of the brute creation, extorted by 
their overpowering sensations. Nor, according to St. Luke’s account, 
were the pious hearers overcome to such an extent as some later learned 
interpreters appear to have been. They did not regard the screams 
which had been uttered at the first moment, but listened to what they heard 
spoken in their own tongue. If this be a rationalistic interpretation, it 
is that of St. Peter. Where does the apostle state that he and his friends 
received the power of speaking languages not their own, or that the ut- 
terance of convulsive sounds was a proof of Jesus of Nazareth being the 
Christ, and of the Spirit of God having come down upon the believers 
in the Galilean? No apostle, no apologetic writer, no father from 
Clemens to Origen, ever dropped any such hint.” 


Granted that there is this historic silence respecting the 
miracle, how does this affect the matter in hand? If the want of 
after-testimony to any supernatural event recorded in Scripture 
is to be conclusive against its existence, much that we now revere 
must be robbed of its greatness by a negative rationalism. We 
thought the proper mode of interpretation was to enquire, What 
saith the Scripture ? not, What say the fathers and ecclesiastical 
historians. We admit that in a case of doubtful miracle, other 
testimony or evidence may be brought in, but the case is dif- 
ferent when the miracle is clearly revealed ; to bring in external 
considerations to neutralize it is then sheer folly, to say nothing 
worse. It seems then that the only miracle was the “wind” 
and the “electric fluid”” How much better to deny anything 
supernatural, than thus to rob of all its wondrous nature an 
event thought miraculous wherever the Gospel is known, by 
raising into the sphere of miracles mere natural phenomena ! 

And yet Bunsen persists in talking of the “ Pentecostal 
Miracle,” meaning thereby nothing but the sign which he 
asserts the combined praising of God in many vernacular tongues 
proved to be to the hearers. 


“Peter tells them a story as simple as it is true, the great event of 
his days and of all days—the glorification of God through Christ, not as 
an external fact, but as a divine principle of life in mankind. He tells 
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them that what they had heard, each in his own native tongue, referred to 
a fact of which all present were witnesses, he and his friends being sober 
people and of sound mind; and he concludes by saying that they them- 
selves are called upon to partake of this miraculous blessing, for their 
own salvation’s sake. And how was this to be done? By speaking or 
understanding foreign tongues, or inarticulate sounds? No! by looking 
up to God through Christ’s holy life and example, by acknowledging their 
own sinfulness with a sincere aspiring faith, and by accepting the symbol 
of immersion, instituted by the Baptist [?], and elevated by Jesus into 
that of regeneration; by a solemn pledge to live henceforth to God’s 
glory and the good of mankind, and by loving all men as their brethren. 
This indeed they did, by associating themselves together with prayer and 
thanksgiving and common meals, by leading reformed lives, and by having 
all their earthly goods as much as possible in common. On that day, 
accordingly, not only the Christian Church was born, but also the Chris- 
tian state. This is the miracle of Pentecost, and one of the greatest 
events in the world’s history.” 


So we believe, with owr view of the transactions of the day, 
but what there was supernatural in Bunsen’s, we are at a loss 
to discover. But our readers will think we have said sufficient 
on a subject which ought not to require to be thus canvassed, 
and we have given extracts enough to enable them to form 
their own opinion of the matter. 

A short note on the last words of the above extract is so 
characteristic of the cool assumption of the author in matters of 
biblical criticism, that we think it worth while to quote it. ‘‘ The 
true reading of the 47th verse is: “O 5€ xdpios mpoceriOer tods 
cwtouévous Kal huepav él ro adto. ‘And the Lord daily 
joined together such as were saved (by this their act of faith in 
Christ, which prompted them to reform themselves, and confess 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah).’ See Lachmann, and 
compare Winer, $17, 3.” From this, novices would think that 
conclamatum est might be said of this text, whereas, although 
it is true Lachmann adopts the arrangement above given, both 
internal and external evidence are thought to be against it by 
other editors. Tischendorf, for instance, gives the old order in 
his text. This is not the way matters of learned import should 
be treated, unless indeed all true learning is soon to be banished 
from us. When a writer finds that some peculiar reading of a 
Scripture text will further his views, we do not blame him for 
taking the benefit of the doubt; but then it should be assumed 
hypothetically and modestly, not as a matter of certainty. But 
we are sorry to find that, in a way equally trenchant, Bunsen 
employs criticism whenever it suits his purpose. Stat pro ra- 
tione voluntas might indeed be used as his motto in very nume- 
rous places in these volumes. 
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Under “ the first generation” the author treats of St. Peter 
and his two Epistles, and there broaches his hypothesis respecting 
the extensive interpolation of his second Epistle, to which we 
have before referred. Our readers must already have wondered 
on what authority such an extraordinary criticism rested, but we 
must now tell them that the evidence is entirely subjective, con- 
sisting only of the opinion of the writer. He finds the germ of 
the idea in verse twelve of the fifth chapter of the first Epistle, of 
which he says—“ He wrote to the same congregation a short 
letter, which is thus qualified: ‘ Exhorting and testifying that 
this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand.’ ” In our version 
the whole passage reads thus :—“ By Silvanus, a faithful brother 
unto you as I suppose, I have written briefly, exhorting and tes- 
tifying that this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand;” 
and, as far as we are aware, the verse has always been regarded 
as referring to the Epistle itself, which Peter was about to send 
by Silvanus. But Bunsen concludes that 8¢ odvywor cannot 
describe a letter of the length of the second Epistle, and looks 
around for some shorter document; and, as fortune favours the 
brave, he finds it mixed up with much extraneous matter in the 
second Epistle. ‘That short letter, I believe, is still in existence. 
If we read, without any preconceived opinion, the first section of 
what is now called the second Epistle of Peter (i. 1—11), we find 
not only the same diction as in the first, but the very same ex- 
hortation, which was required, together with Silvanus’s verbal 
explanation, to confirm those Christians in their faith, just as 
the words in the longer Epistle indicate. Moreover, that section 
concludes (ver. 11), with the very same words, ‘ of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,’ which precede, in the conclusion of our 
present Epistle, the doxology, ‘To Him be glory both now and 
for ever. Amen. ‘This doxology, I believe to have been the 
conclusion of the short letter of Peter, referred to in his longer 
Epistle; the text of which is subjoined.” We leave all this to 
the judgment of our readers, because argument on such a matter 
is needless. Much has been made to hang on the formula of 
philosophy, Cogito, ergo sum ; Chevalier Bunsen adopts another, 
and makes it equally pregnant of consequences, Credo, ergo est. 

One more example, and we will leave the subject. In a note 
we find this criticism. “In the longer Epistle, ovy«Anpovopor 
(iii. 7), the constant reading of all ancient MSS., arbitrarily 
changed into cuvyxAnpovouors, is merely cvyxAnpovdyw, which 
has been misunderstood.” This sounds ex cathedrd, and might 
easily mislead a tyro, but how does the case stand? Bunsen 
means to say, that modern critics are wrong in adopting cvy«yn- 
povouors, as 'Tischendorf does ; but, instead of defending what he 
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calls “the constant reading of all ancient MSS.,” he rejects 
ancients and moderns alike, and adopts ovyxAnpoviym. He 
means to say, but does not, that the Jota subscriptum has been 
always mistaken for the plural ending. We need only remark, 
that for this emendation there is no basis but fancy, or as some 
prefer to call it, conjecture. In no MS. or version, that we know 
of, is there the slightest evidence that such a reading was ever 
thought of. 

It thus clearly appears that the value of Bunsen’s critical 
labours on the New Testament is just nothing. After these 
illustrations, no one will think of purchasing or reading the work 
in the hope of finding reliable information on any Biblical sub- 
ject. A state of mind is indicated quite opposed to the sober 
and reverent treatment of any ancient writer, much more of the 
Holy Scriptures. The example thus furnished is very salutary, 
and we trust it will not be lost upon our readers. A looseness 
of thought exists as to the text of Holy Writ, shewing itself in 
arbitrary changes, and in a disposition to add or deduct according 
as some theory or opinion has to be served. The result of this, 
as inseparable, we think, as the sowing and the harvest, the tree 
and the fruit, is a want of reverence for the revelation of which 
the letter is the casket and depository, manifesting itself in such 
crude opinions as that on the Pentecostal miracle. We by no 
means advocate a cleaving to a received text, merely because it is 
established, but, on the contrary, have a very high estimation of 
a critical apparatus for discovering the true text. But then, we 
eschew conjecture as a very dangerous implement in feeble human 
hands, and must have no alterations but what rest on evidence. 
On this principle we fear no evil results from critical science, but 
quite the contrary; while, on the other hand, to admit such a 
course of procedure as our author does not hesitate to use, is a 
direct step to the destruction of all objective revelation, and of 
all true faith. We deeply regret to have to express so decided an 
opinion of the laborious production of an excellent man and 
accomplished scholar; but it is the general admiration we feel 
for Chevalier Bunsen which makes us sensible of the necessity 
of faithfulness in the matter before us. We are conscious of a 
reverence for genius, and desire to be on our guard lest it should 
ever make us think lightly of the Truru. 

As a critic and an expositor we can place no reliance on 
Bunsen; it may therefore be asked, In what does the value of 
this work consist? We reply, that it is no slight advantage to 
have so clear an exhibition as is here given of the mode of think- 
ing of a pious and learned man, who, doubtless, is only the repre- 
sentative of a large class of thinkers. But this is but a small 
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cause after all, for commending a work; there are far higher 
reasons why we receive these seven volumes as a boon, and could 
wish them to be in the library of every advanced theological 
student. Before we proceed we may refer to the very pleasing 
style in which the writer presents his thoughts, making the 
volumes easy of perusal, and in many parts giving a kind of 
fascination to the work. Take as an instance, his account of 
“ Hermas’s Shepherd, or the Book of the Shepherd,” which ex- 
tends from page 182 to 215 of the first volume. As treated in 
most ecclesiastical histories, this is a very dry and uninteresting 
subject, more often than not presented as having no more in- 
terest about it than an old monkish legend of the middle ages. 
But Bunsen translates the piece, points out its relation to the 
mind of the Church at the period of its publication, and gives 
a charm to the whole. Indeed, while we have felt our best con- 
victions hurt by his Biblical criticism in the first volume, we 
have, on other grounds, been highly delighted with it. His 
grouping together the events and writers of the several early 
epochs he describes, has given a life to what seemed before very 
destitute of animation. Like Neander (though most unlike in 
correct criticism) he has the power of adorning a plain subject, 
and giving novelty to that which is common-place. We should 
be ungrateful therefore, if we did not, on this account alone, 
speak well of these volumes. 

But it is the vast amount of documentary history, in relation 
to the early Church, furnished by these volumes, which, to us, 
constitutes their charm. If introduced by a friend to a beautiful 
garden, we should not decline the invitation to enter because 
we knew that some of its fruits were poisonous, but, avoiding 
them, should give up ourselves to the enjoyment of those 
which were refreshing and wholesome. So, the waywardness 
of Bunsen’s mind on certain subjects, and the pernicious prin- 
ciples he often seems to favour, do not make us reject the 
masses of real information which he here presents in an acces- 
sible form. Five of the volumes, out of the seven, relate 
almost entirely to ecclesiastical matters ; and the three last are 
the repository of original documents, the Greek beautifully 
printed, and the whole arranged and annotated. And it also 
happens that the materials thus furnished relate to subjects too 
much neglected, namely, the early Canons and Liturgies, which 
are so fruitful of information to a thoughtful mind. Many 
costly volumes must have been procured before what is here 
given could be otherwise obtained. 

The erudition of the Chevalier is immense, and excites our 
wonder, even when we long for a more judicious application of 
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it. That one mind should have studied all the subjects intro- 
duced in these volumes is remarkable ; how much more so, that 
it should have been able to grasp them so as to write about them 
with the amount of skill here displayed. Some degree of super- 
ficiality may be expected in such a variety of disquisitions, and 
we cannot help wishing that strength had been gained by less 
diffusiveness. In Church Archeology most subjects seem fami- 
liar to our author; his knowledge of languages is extensive, as 
vehicles for thought; while in philology he seems quite at home. 
When we remember that he is a layman, engaged in very 
responsible professional duties, we must surely feel deep respect 
for his talents and acquisitions; and that he has devoted the 
energies of a life to pursuits which avoid the pleasures and the 
follies of courts. No man can have done what Bunsen has, 
without having been a Jabourer in the literary field. We think 
of Brougham while writing about Bunsen, as to versatility of 
pursuit; but probably the German will generally be thought to 
have the superiority in the possession of hard-earned lore. From 
a well-stored mind it is comparatively easy to pour fourth elegant 
literary disquisitions, but to write learned books like those before 
us can only be done by years of ¢oil. 

But if we were to put Bunsen in a class, we should allot him 
to the department of the Belles Lettres, as being able to treat 
pleasantly of matter of higher erudition. It may be said of him, 
nihil tetigit quod non ornavit ; his mind approaches heavy litera- 
ture with an elasticity and grace which will always make him a 
pleasant writer, and he will have the merit of alluring to deeper 
contemplation by the amenities of the man of letters. O that 
we might feel that all this natural genius and acquired know- 
ledge were given to the cause of revealed truth as we view it! 
The learned author will probably smile at this; but still there is 
truth, and there is error, and if we are right, he must be wrong. 
One consolation is that we believe he is piously conscientious ; 
that he loves the Bible and the Church ; and while we can give 
no quarter to the errors we have been compelled to point out, 
we yet view him with affectionate respect, as one who is not 
against but for that adorable Redeemer, who, no doubt, passes 
by more faults and imperfections than we, censorious as we are, 
can discover in each other. 

Before we conclude this paper, we must allude to a subject of 

t importance which is closely connected with it. We cannot 
but feel that the author of these volumes has made himself 
acquainted with much of the theological writing proceeding from 
the press of this country, whether in an ephemeral form or in 
volumes, and that his mind has been so repelled and offended by 
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crudities and follies that he has fallen into the contrary extreme 
of a daring and irreverent criticism. We cannot read many of 
his pages, which treat on the opinions of English religious life, 
without feeling painfully that he has no respect for them, and that 
he is only restrained by politeness towards the land of his long 
sojourn, from expressing contempt. If such is really the case, 
the inquiry should be instituted as to how far there is ground for 
this depreciatory tendency, and as to the best way of removing 
such dangerous stumbling-blocks, if proved to exist. 

Now, no one acquainted with our literature in its religious 
relations can be ignorant of the fact, that a profession of superior 
piety is too often identified with weakness of judgment, if not 
with ignorance and stupidity. A very valuable volume has just 
appeared, which was entirely originated by a knowledge of this 
sad phase of the cultivated mind of Britain. Its author says, 
“Tn the opening paragraphs of his powerful essay on Jonathan 
Edwards, Professor M‘Dougall remarks on the too extensive dif- 
fusion of the idea, that evangelical religion, in its strict, personal 
form, comports ill with solidity and compass of intellect. In a 
course of somewhat desultory reading I was forcibly struck with 
the prevalence of this idea in certain departments of our litera- 
ture.’ Also, in the third part of The Restoration of Belief, the 
anonymous author speaks in a rather melancholy strain of popular 
errors of Biblical criticism and interpretation, by which unbelief 
is encouraged, and desiderates an intelligible principle of exegesis 
as one means of counteracting infidelity. We do not hesitate to 
say that we thoroughly believe that such is the fact; and that 
the nonsense which appears every month in the shape of religious 
works tends to foster a dislike to evangelical religion in minds of 
an acute order. It is generally by good men, truly and emphati- 
cally so, that what are known as religious books, or books of 
practical piety, are written and published, and it follows that, if 
they are often puerile in their Biblical and theological knowledge, 
they must operate badly. We trust none of our readers think 
that we are censorious, or that we overstate the matter when we 
affirm that these puerilities abound, and that their effect is pre- 
cisely that which has been stated. 

We sometimes know not which most to wonder at—the 
audacity with which ridiculous things are said and printed about 
Biblical interpretation and theological doctrine, or the peculiar 
mental feebleness by which they can be embraced and enter- 
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tained. We should not marvel so much if this weakness were 
confined to unprofessional persons, although, then, it would be 
very pitiable; but, when it extends to, and almost characterizes 
a class of, Christian ministers, our astonishment and regret are 
great indeed. Before any divine subject is treated of, how careful 
and anxious should be the preparation! How earnest should we 
be not to promulgate our own views, but to ascertain the mind 
of the Spirit! How fearful lest, in attempting to teach others, 
we should mislead them and do them harm! Perhaps these 
salutary emotions may be experienced by those who so egregiously 
err in commenting on the Bible, but, if so, it is lamentable that 
their hearts should be so much better than their heads: that 
there should be such a sad discrepancy between judgment and 
feeling. 

If it is conceded that injudicious, and even ignorant persons 
do so often take upon them to expound the deep things of God, 
and that they gain a popularity which makes it dangerous for us 
to expose their errors, can it be wondered at that men like Bunsen 
should go on the noli me tangere principle, and wish to keep clear 
from the least suspicion of belonging to such an inept and emas- 
culated school. It ought not to be so; wise men ought to discern 
between things that differ and distinguish between the precious 
and the vile; but human nature is prone to extremes, and has a 
special tendency to build up a fancied wisdom on the presumed 
ignorance of other men. Still, it is the bounden duty of all of 
us to give no offence, neither to the Jew, the Gentile, nor the 
Church of God: and it is especially to be desired that piety 
should not be of such a kind as to prejudice against itself and its 
principles those who can feel that its best adornment would be a 
reasonable thoughtfulness. 











SACRED POETRY.¢ 


To some readers of our Journal, the pages often appear too re- 
condite, and the information has been designated by the expres- 
sive word dry. But it must be remembered, and we believe it is 
by candid minds, that the high themes we discuss can only be 
made interesting to those whose training fits for their compre- 
hension. We say this generally, for it is by no means the case 
that all our articles are unreadable by ordinary persons. We 
have the means of knowing that many of both sexes, who only 
profess to have had an ordinarily good education, find much 
mental food in the repast we furnish to Biblical critics and philo- 
sophers. At all events, we have in most numbers a paper or two 
which is not recondite, and we are now about to present such a 
one to our readers. 

With all the talk about the depressed state of poetry, a vast 
deal yearly leaves the press, and that which is consecrated to the 
service of religion is not behind that which is more secular, 
There is one aspect of this prolificness to which we attach great 
importance, because of its bearing upon the tastes of the masses 
of the community ; we mean the supply of poetry to magazines 
and newspapers. Few of these ephemeral sheets appear without 
a corner dedicated to the muse ; and very often gem-like produc- 
tions delight us, are read, and then, perhaps, for ever forgotten. 
But it is more frequently the case that such occasional contribu- 
tions have no merit whatever, and often they are execrable, both 
as to matter and style. We are sorry to be obliged to say that 
this charge may be preferred with truth against what is called 
religious poetry, and which comes forth so abundantly in publi- 
cations which appear under the patronage of Christianity. If a 
man, or woman, puts some commonplace or Scriptural idea into 
rhyme, and divides it into five or six verses, it seems to be a rule 
with some editors to admit it. It is too bad thus to give the 
shelter of religion to maudlin sentiment, bad figures, and bad 
versification ; and we are not sure that the good cause is not often 
seriously injured by the practice. Persons not favourable to piety 
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take up a religious magazine which would profit them if they 
would read its solid papers; but the eye is first attracted by 
some miserable display in poet’s corner, and the whole work is 
thrown aside in disgust. It is quite natural it should be so. 
When we open the Bible, there is poetry, but it is dignified, 
chaste, and often tender; always pure. But we turn from the 
Scriptures to the works of those who profess to make them their 
guide and model, and we discover the most offensive puerilities. 
Let editors see to this. More than once lately a worse offence 
has been committed, by the collection and republication in a 
separate form of these miserable travesties of sacred song. Not 
contented with annoying us in the pages of the Evangelical or 
the Church of England Magazine (exempli gratid) these abortive 
attempts at poetry start up to life in gilt edges and handsome 
cloth binding. 

It is remarkable that so much toleration should be given to 
bad poetry in the form of psalms and hymns, even in cases when 
a compiler begins de novo, and can exclude what he pleases. 
We can understand the difficulty there is in expurgating Watts, 
who has now an antiquity to tolerate and shelter the strange 
conceits and bad rhymes which disfigure the beauties of his 
hymns ; and the same remark will hold good of Brady and Tate, 
and Sternhold and Hopkins. But how can we account for new 
collections of psalmody exhibiting these offensive figures and 
couplets? The fact is, that poetry has not yet become a part of 
education among us; or rather the department of instruction 
which would give an ear for appropriate metaphors and decent 
rhymes is altogether ignored and neglected. We wish there 
were a reform in this respect, and that all schools would endea- 
vour to give some idea of what poetry ought to be. We are not 
speaking of the higher kinds of poetry, or of the poetic faculty ; 
but merely of such a measure of taste and refinement, as would 
render it impossible for much to be admired and used which is 
now popular among us. 

But we have now to speak of volumes of sacred poetry, two 
having been put into our hands nearly at the same time. Of the 
writers we may say that we know nothing: we are ignorant of 
their ecclesiastical status or social relations, except so far as we 
can gather something about them from their works. Although 
very different in the character of their minds, there is yet a 
great resemblance in many respects. Both have published a 
lengthened poem followed by shorter pieces, and both have dedi- 
cated their powers to the service of the Redeemer. Both are 
distinguished by a fine taste, and delicate susceptibilities. 

We imagine Mr. Burns is a clergyman of the Church of 
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Scotland, but he has no preface, and gives no explanation of his 
feelings or motives. In place of such a formal introduction we 
have the following beautiful lines :— 


No laurel leaves, no sweet unfading flowers, 
Bloom in the garland of these simple lines ; 
They are but rushes woven in random hours, 
Like those some lonely shepherd-boy entwines : 


* The while his fingers plait the scentless wreath, 
He finds some pleasure in his idle skill ; 
At even, he leaves it withering on the heath, 
Or strews its fragments on the moorland rill.” 


The longest piece of the collection is The Vision of Prophecy, 
to which the following argument is prefixed. 


“The destinies of the world controlled by the Spirit of God, and 
announced by him to man directly, or through the Hebrew Prophets (1.) 
—First announcement of a Redeemer coeval with the Fall (11.)—Clearer 
revelations made in after-times to the same effect: this the crowning 
theme, or ‘Spirit of Prophecy’ (111.-v.)—The fortunes of the Jewish 
people particularly foretold and verified (v1.-v111.)—Those also of the 
descendants of Ishmael (tx.)—Prophecy verified in the overthrow and de- 
gradation of ancient empires and cities: Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and 
Egypt (x.-x11.)—In the succession of the four empires of the Old World 
(x111.)—In the rise of the Antichristian power (xIv.)—Its calls to guilty 
nations, and threatenings of retribution (xv., xv1.)—The final triumph of 
a kingdom of righteousness and peace (xvi1.)” 


The treatment of this subject is highly original and poetic. 
There is a plaintive tenderness joimed to a deep-toned piety, 
which confers a charm and leads us to wish for more when the 
task is ended. The writer has a deep perception of the sin by 
which the world is burdened and made miserable, and of the 
power of divine truth to elevate its condition and promote its 
happiness. Invisible realities affect his imagination, and often 
confer a sublimity on his diction. Perhaps the following stanzas 
will give a fair idea of the nature and merits of the whole piece. 


** How clear the strains which sounded 
From ravishing harps, touched with no earthly skill! 
Though then the compass of their notes was bounded, 
The unutterable burden lingers still. 
Sweet from the holy mountain, temple-crowned, 
The heaven-breathed hymn stole up the air ; 
While surges of harmonious sound, 
From cymbal, trump, and dulcimer, 
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In solemn undulations rolled 

Around the pillared courts at even,— 

High chants, in which the minstrel-king foretold 
The peaceful glories of a sinless reign ; 

Or in the stately cadence given 

To rapt Isaiah’s deep and passioned strain. 
Hark! how the jubilant song swells ever clearer 
As Earth beholds its Saviour nearer. 


“ He was thy theme of glory, 
O Prophecy! He fixed thine eye from far : 
His was the name that faltered through thy story, — 
His was thy Sceptre,—His thy Eastern Star! 
With joy didst thou behold the heavenly Child 
In Bethlehem born in lowly guise, 
And the meek mother, undefiled, 
Droop over Him her dove-like eyes ; 
Thou didst behold the sorrowing Man,— 
Didst follow Him through want and woe,— 
Wast His first mourner, for thine eye outran 
The passage of His days, and wept to see 
Afar the sinless Sufferer bow 
His bleeding temples on the bitter tree. 
Thou, too, didst first proclaim Salvation 
Through that divine and dread Oblation. 


*« By thy high sanctions guarded, 
The father of the faithful held his hope ; 
Thy sacred voice his steady trust rewarded, 
What time he stood beneath Heaven’s cloudless cope 
And, in the starry troops that filled the skies, 
And round its azure limits stood, 
Beheld his own proud destinies, — 
The innumerable multitude 
That should arise, and call him blest. 
Thou didst the chosen people guide, 
And cheer the weary tribes with hopes of rest, 
When wandering on through deserts, faint and slow,— 
Under thy covering shadow hide 
Their tents from harm; in cloud and flame didst move 
Before their armies, till, in Canaan’s borders, 
They settled in their peaceful orders. 


* * * * * 


* Tn accents wild and mournful, 
Thy voice entreats a fallen world to rise, 
O Prophecy! Infatuate and scornful, 
It recks not of its awful destinies ; 
The oppressor under thy uplifted rod 
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Still waves his reddening scourge of guilt, 
Still murmurs in the ear of God 

The cry of blood by brothers spilt ; 

The generations groan with woe ; 

With giant stride Vice walks the earth, 

And Evil spreads in darker, deadlier flow, 

A deluge more appalling than of old; 

And Pleasure revels loud, and Mirth 
Entwines her rose-wreath; Avarice, for gold, 
Leads forth her pilgrims over seas and mountains, 
And Gain still thirsts for fresher fountains. 


* With lurid splendour glowing, 
Thy cyphers stand on the world’s girdling wall, 
But no Belshazzar on the sign is throwing 
A fearful eye, or lets the wine-cup fall ; 
Unheeded are the few interpreters 
Who, lifting faithful voices loud, 
Expound the cryptic characters, 
Amidst the riot of the crowd ;— 
But, O ye kings! in time be wise !— 
Ye nations! hear the dread command,— 
Awake from sensual slumber, ere the skies 
Are cloven, and the strong all-shattering blast 
Proclaims the reckoning at hand, 
And the long day of visitation past. 
Unmoved ye hear the summons to repentance,— 
Unpitied must ye bide the sentence. 


** Even now thy latest vision, 
Thy loveliest, brightens through the mists of Time. 
The day-spring breaks,—a purple light Elysian 
Through the clear ether gladdens every clime. 
The idols fall unsceptred from their thrones ; 
Hushed is the stormy trump of War,— 
Its pageantry is past, its groans, 
And the loud crashing of its car ; 
The choral song of gladness swells 
From Arctic lands and Austral isles ; 
Peace, like an undeparting angel, dwells 
On earth, and Rachel’s wail is heard no more ; 
Hope sweetly sheds her rainbow smiles ; 
Salvation lifts the cross on every shore. 
Come, then, Lord Jesus! all creation groaneth,— 
Thy bride her absent Spouse bemoaneth ! ” 


As we have no reason to think Mr. Burns is one of the 
modern prophetic school, we presume he refers, in the above 
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passage, to prophecy in the general sense, as meaning the 
threatenings of Holy Scripture and its revealed eschatology. 
There is something perfectly awful in the way in which men 
forget all the terrible warnings against selfish luxury and covet- 
ousness, and all the other national and individual sins which the 
Bible forbids. A warning voice cannot be too often raised 
against these vices and follies, both by the pulpit and the press, 
and this is the legitimate office of the public instructor. But no 
good, we think, ever results from predicting the end of the world, 
as some definable event. As though to mark the folly of this 
prying into matters not made known to us, it does not appear 
that such confident auguries of coming doom make men less 
worldly, or induce them to be wise in time; and even those who 
profess to believe that, in a few years, the present state of things 
will end, still build, and plant, and save money; furnishing 
another illustration of the truth of the principle—“ If they believe 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead ;” that is, if the certainty of our own dis- 
solution and the coming judgment of God, matters clearly re- 
vealed, do not lead to holy action, more dubious things will not. 
This is a digression ; but we should be sorry to see fine poetry 
devoted to a service which we feel it our duty to discourage. 

We are most attracted by the minor pieces of this volume, 
many of them being very perfect in their structure, and contain- 
ing, in a small compass, a fine sentiment. Itis generally thought 
that such diminutive poems give but little opportunity for genius 
to display itself, but we are disposed to question the truth of the 
opinion. A different kind of ability may be wanted, certainly, 
for a sustained poetic effect, and one of a few verses, but still 
there is room in the latter for the exercise of great taste and skill. 
A thought has to be compressed, and put in the appropriate 
setting or framework of elegant diction, and for this no ordinary 
abilities are demanded. The two following are very perfect of 
their kind, and we are glad of the opportunity of recording them 
~ here :— 


* FAITH WORKETH BY LOVE. 


“O mourn not that the days are gone, 

The old and wondrous days, 

When Faith’s unearthly glory shone 
Along our earthly ways ; 

When the Apostle’s gentlest touch 
Wrought like a sacred spell, 

And health came down on every couch 
On which his shadow fell. 
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“The glory is not wholly fled 
That shone so bright before, 
Nor is the ancient virtue dead 

Though thus it works no more. 





And blessings round it move, 
And Faith still works its miracles, 
Though now it works by Love. 


“It may not on the crowded ways 

Lift up its voice as then, 

But still with sacred might it sways 
The stormy minds of men. 

Grace still is given to make the faint 
Grow stronger through distress, 

And even the shadow of the saint 
Retains its power to bless.” 





“TO A FRIEND DEPARTED. 


“The memory of thy truth to me 

My heart will ne’er resign, 

Until, beloved! mine shall be 
As cold a bed as thine. 

High o’er my path of life it will 
Hang ever as a star, 

To cheer my steps toward the hill 
Where the immortal are. 


“The lesson of thy gentle life, 

Thy trials meekly borne, 

Will keep me hopeful in the strife 
When fainting and out-worn ; 

Then, for a darker hour remains 
The memory of the faith 

That triumphed over mortal pains, 
And calmly fronted death. 


“I once had hoped that side by side 
Our journey we might go, 
And with a perfect love divide 
Our gladness and our woe ; 


Still godlike Power with Goodness dwells, 


But thou hast reached thy Father’s home, 


And happier thou art there 
Than I, left wearily to roam 
Through days of grief and care. 
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Though all is changed since thou art gone, 

I would not wish thee here, 

Far rather would I weep alone 
Than see thee shed a tear ;— 

The thought of thy great happiness 
Is now a part of mine; 

Nor would I wish my sorrow less 
To see that sorrow thine.” 


The latter piece is of a kindred character with many in the 
volume; and we conclude that Mr. Burns has had to experience 
those deep and tender sorrows which linger around beloved de- 
parted ones. This will make the book popular, for “ who has not 
lost a friend?” A general knowledge of human nature may 
enable a writer to describe some emotions he has not himself 
experienced, but surely no one who has not himself hung with 


vain retrospections and longings over the grave could have penned 
the following :— 


‘© MEMORIAL LINES. 


IT know thy God hath given thee sweet releasing 
From the great woe thy gentle spirit bore, 


Yet in the heart still throbs the thought unceasing,— 
Beloved! thou wilt come to us no more. 

No more! although we feel thy sainted vision, 
The while we speak of thee, is lingering near, 

And know that, in the bliss of thy transition, 
Thou still rememberest us who mourn thee here. 


“ We loved, and still we love thee. What can sever 

This holy bond? The spirit is not dust ; 

Sweet is thy memory in the soul for ever, 
And fondly guarded as a sacred trust. 

Dear was thy living image when before us 
It stood in all thy youthful beauty’s glow, 

Yet still more dear thy spirit hovering o’er us 
With the bright crown of glory on its brow. 


“ How oft the weary heart, its grief dissembling, 
Sees the calm smile upon thy features still, 
And hears along its chords, like music trembling, 
The low clear tones to which it once would thrill ! 
The vision fades,—we feel we are forsaken, 
The gloom returns, the anguish and the care,— 
And tender longings in the heart awaken, 
Which wish thee here, though thou art happier there. 
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* Alas! how far the Past outweighs the Present,— 
The forms that come no more the friends we see! 
How the lone spirit feels ’tis far less pleasant 
To smile with others than to weep for thee ! 
Yet, in the struggle of its silent sorrow, 
The pining heart can sometimes break its chain, 
And from the Saviour’s word this hope may borrow,— 
Beloved! we shall see thee yet again.” 


As a specimen of the way in which a single Scripture idea 
is made the vehicle of fine imaginings, we will extract the fol- 
lowing :— 


** TCHABOD. 


“ Most hapless child! to thee the gate of life 
Death has unbarred,—strange keeper of the door ! 
And thine eyes open on this scene of strife, 
As thy faint mother’s close for evermore. 
What is thy world but one vast sable room, 
With shields sepulchral hanging round its gloom ? 


“Thy mother meek had sorrow in thy birth, 
Which never vanished in redeeming joy ; 
Thy natal hour awoke no festal mirth, 
And heard no joyous greetings, wretched boy ! 
Thy father lay upon his bloody bier, 
And how could she who loved him linger here? 


“* What time thou camest hither, didst thou not, 
Upon the border of that dolorous bourne, 
Meet them, and him thy grandsire? Had their lot 
Been thine, thou surely hadst been less forlorn. 
Didst thou not see them walking, hand in hand, 
Nigh the dim portals of that shadowy land ? 


“Upon thy natal day they all went thither ; 
Thy father was the first, all bathed in blood ; 
Thy grandsire next; and she, the last, did wither 
In the pure bloom of perfect womanhood,— 
That gentle lady, who had mourned their sin, 
Crushed in the storm which burst upon her kin. 


“The Priest, the Warrior, and the Wife depart, 
And thou hast come upon the funeral eve ; 
But will thy coming cheer the drooping heart 
Of Israel? thy poor mite of life relieve 
This heavy sum of slaughter, and atone 
For beauty and for bravery that are gone? 
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“ She whispered, clinging to the perilous edge 
Of life, a name wherein all omens mingle, 
And types of blackest doom,—a fearful pledge 
That God had made all ears to creep and tingle 
At the dread judgments that had fallen on guilt, 
For which no victim’s life-blood might be spilt. 


“Thy name has passed into a proverb; thou 
Hast pointed many morals; when we see 
Honours departing, mounting hopes laid low, 
And glory tarnished, we remember thee : 
We hear it like an echo in the aisles 
Of antique temples and imperial piles. 


“On Grecian friezes strewn through laurel shades, 
On bronze corroded by Oblivion’s rust, 
On proud Palmyra’s tottering colonnades, 
On ruins raked and sifted into dust, 
On the dim vestiges of Babylon’s walls, 
And old Assyria’s marble-panelled halls,— 


**Time’s iron pen carves Ichabod !—a name 
That seems the eternal language of our sighs, 
The spirit of all homilies on fame, 
The sum of immemorial elegies ; 
The sole immortal legend that remains 
To mark the site of palaces and fanes. 


“Thy memory shall never fade, because 
*Tis bound up with decay, and has the range 
Of an unending fate. While the deep laws 
Of being shall unfold themselves through Change, 
And old things fade and moulder, thou shalt be 
Too sure of mournful immortality ! 


“ It may be well that we so little know 
Of thy succeeding life, mysterious child ! 
Thy features muffled with a veil of woe, 
Thou art the spirit of sorrow deep and wild, 
And all thy story may be thus comprised,— 
Most strangely born, most mournfully baptized. 


“* May the dark riddle of thy life be read 
In this thy baptism of tears and blood ? 
Was thine a blighted being? Did men dread 
The quick infection of thy neighbourhood ? 
Or, as might chance, did days of thoughtless mirth 
Defy the dismal auguries of thy birth ? 
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“Or didst thou, in unconscious sympathy, 
Die with thy kindred on thy natal night ? 
And born and named so sadly, didst thou sigh 
Thy breath away, or sicken at the light, 
And only leave the darkness of one womb, 
To creep into another,—the dark tomb ? 


“T well believe this was thy happier fate, 
And that the dewy eyes of the next morn 
Saw a sad pomp emerging from the gate 
Of Shiloh: on one bier three bodies borne,— 
The grandsire, and the mother, and the child; 
All blighted,—stem, and branch, and blossom undefiled.” 


Let us now turn to the Transcript and other Poems, by Mr. 
Ball. This gentleman does give us some introductory matter, 
informing us that “the poems were printed two years ago for 
private distribution, and are now made accessible to some inquiry 
for them beyond the limits of such distribution.” We also dis- 
cover that “ Glen Rothay, Rydal, Westmoreland,” is the favoured 
sphere of the author’s residence and rambles, and this will account 
for much of the description which the pieces contain. The 
Transcript occupies 118 pages, the Memorial nearly as many ; 
the rest of the volume bemg taken up with minor pieces. The 
Transcript consists of six books, entitled, Repentance, Faith, 
The Church, The Mist, The Snow-storm, and New Year’s Eve. 
It is quite evident that Cowper has been Mr. Ball’s model, 
perhaps unconsciously ; and the style of treating religious subjects 
is very similar to that of the bard of Olney. We are not com- 
paring the two authors, who are, substantially, very different ; 
but still there is an obvious sameness of structure and execution. 
A love of external nature, a benevolent heart, and a disposition 
to treat religious errors caustically, are evident all through this 
volume. In some places the sentiments seem those of a member 
of the Society of Friends, though we are not aware that the 
author belongs to it. Two passages, didactic and descriptive re- 
spectively, will convey some conception of our author.— 


* Untutor’d souls that humbly look within 
Learn more of evidence than e’en the wise 
Who know to marshal revelation’s proofs ; 
These feel the plague within them, crave a cure, 
And find it in the Gospel,—prove its power, 
Themselves the witnesses, and need no more ; 
One thing they know, they languish’d and were heal’d, 
Were blind and now they see: Oh, for the increase 
Of proof like this, a cloud of witnesses 
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Attesting to the virtue of the Faith 

That justifies, because on Jesus fix’d! 
Reasoning may drive us from Opinion’s hold 
But from Experience never! Things unseen, 
And things desir’d the most, once evident, 

Are ne’er explain’d away: Union by Faith 
With Christ the Vine shews fruit too palpable 
To be gainsaid—proves it the work of God 
Thus to believe—a new creation wakes, 

Old things recede, and all things are made new! 
Born to new life by Faith, a cottage child 
Grows wiser in divine philosophy 

Than all the schoolmen : In this mortal state 
The confidence of trust, the yielded will, 
Obedient love, and patient hope, compose 

True Wisdom’s part ; prepare to live, to die, 
And work the wonders promis’d by the Schools ; 
But ne’er perform’ d, till, in the school of Christ 
Strength is put on that worketh all in all.” 


* * * * 


* Beloved Rydal! at all seasons sweet, 
And never more than now, when Winter proves 


A power o’er other scenes, to waste, deform, 
That thou canst still resist : The Ice that binds 
Thy waters, only brings a joyous troop 

Gliding and sliding, while the chair-sledge waits 
Upon the dame, urg’d by bland chivalry, 

Whose feet might seem to borrow Hermes’ wings : 
Fire on the ice, that tells how genuine glee 

Can work e’en on cold hearts, sends up its blaze 
Among the o’erhanging wood of those fair Isles, 
Whose charms reserv’d from too familiar gaze 

Of curious Boatman, now invite the step 

Of charter’d Ice-rover: deep heather-beds 

Open for pathlets, led through mossy glades, 
*Mid rustling leaves, and under greenwood bowers 
Of olden growth, entwin’d with mistletoe, 

And bright with ivied store—where ferns abound 
Green as the Spring, and free as Summer air : 
The rocky shores, streak’d with gold lichen, here 
Give outline sharp; and, there, are deeply-set 

In fringe of underwood, that smites the ice, 
Hindering to dip, as wont, into the wave, 

Gentle rebuke, which he that now explores 

These secret island-beauties, in still pause, 

May hear with every breeze that creeps within 
To search the heron’s nest: The mountain view, 
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How glorious from these isles! So minds recluse 
That hide their wealth, oft, from their privacy 
See more of heavenly heights, and more aspire ! 
An easy landing offers, where the strand 

Lies homeward, in a hollow, richly girt 

With stately Sycamores bordering the road, 

On the lake’s margin, where the quarry-man 
Alas! makes havoc; sycamores that still 

Breathe on mine ear an Arnold’s honour’d name, 
In the deep whispering of their solemn shade : 
He taught me first their beauty, and transferr’d 
To me love for those Trees, now lov’d the more 
While life shall last, for him their voice recalls : 
Oh, great in virtue as in power! and true 

To every social claim through all thy toils! 
Pleasant thy memory! verdant as the vale ; 
Enduring as the mountains; bright and pure 

As this sweet Mere, when sunbeams are abroad ; 
Whose waters, while they gladden all their banks, 
Within their central depths reflect the heavens!” 


“The Snow-storm” contains a highly interesting and well- 
sustained narrative of John and Sarah Green, lost in a snow- 
storm among the fells between Langdale and Easedale ; a rustic 
sale having drawn them from their home, they return over the 
fells contrary to the advice of others, and never get back. The 
tale of Agnes, eight years of age, who, with marvellous good 
sense, provided for the family of the absent parents is deeply 
affecting. In this collection, as in the former, the smaller pieces 
are greatly to our taste, and display many excellent qualities of 
head and heart. We quote three of them, and we are sure our 
readers will think them ornaments of our pages. 


“4 CHILD SWEPT AWAY BY A FLOOD OF THE ROTHAY. 


“ Thy babe is safe, fond mother, grieve 

No more! o’er death’s cold river 

Her cradle living green doth weave 
With flowers that never wither : 

Leave, on the rude wave, dying, leave 
Thy murmurs! Bless the Giver 

Who takes his own with Him to live 
For ever and for ever ! 


“ Through her bright morn, that no dim eve 
O’ertook, was He not with her? 
Did He not ransom and forgive 
Then to Himself receive her ? 
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Did not thy faith His arm perceive 
Beneath her in the river? 

Leave to its flood, thy wailing leave 
For ever and for ever! 


“She rests—no more, fond mother, grieve 

That she hath pass’d the river 

Safe, where with living green do weave 
The flowers that never wither : 

Leave, in its depths, thy sorrows leave— 
Would’st thou recall her hither, 

Who, now on angel’s food shall live 
For ever and for ever ? 


“That happy land doth sweet reprieve 

From sore temptation give her— 

How would Time’s onward billows heave 
To trouble or deceive her ! 

Thee, too, may heavenly banks receive, 
Fond mother, o’er the river ! 

Then wilt thou grieve with her to live 
For ever and for ever ? 


‘SUNSHINE ON THE FUNERAL DAY. 


“ Ah, wherefore clothes the smiling sun 
Our vale to-day with beams so bright ? 
They shine to speak the vanish’d one 
Rejoicing now with ‘saints in light.’ 


“Oh, then, we will not chide but love 
The living radiance, lighting down 
To tell of holier life above— 
Of raiment white, and victor’s crown. 


‘** She wears them now; she bent the knee 
In contrite faith at Jesus’ feet, 
Sought Him in tears, ‘ without one plea,’ 
And found Him on His mercy-seat. 


** No more we chide the smiling ray, 
Such token to riv’n hearts that brings :— 
Heaven’s blessed Sun doth brood to-day 
O’er our sad vale with healing wings!” 
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“HAD I THAT MYSTIC WAND. 


“ Had I that mystic wand, the pen of poet’s hand, 
That buds at his command, dipp’d in Castalian dew, 
I’d wave the magic plume, and bid thy page to bloom, 
With flowers of rich perfume, and Heliconian hue. 


“ Or might I own the power, vouchsaf’d in holier hour, 
I'd rear a fadeless bower, amid its stainless snows, 
And love to call up there, full many a blossom rare, 
And wreath the lily fair, with Sharon’s living rose. 


“ But oh! though ’tis not mine, those sacred flowers to twine, 
Nor such as deck the shrine of the Parnassian hill; 
Yet I can weave for thee, the blooms of friendship’s tree, 
That, nurs’d by Memory, lives fresh and fragrant still.” 


Without affirming that these two volumes belong to the very 
highest order of genius, we may safely attribute to them an 
excellence which will make them popular and useful among those 
who love to see the best powers of the mind consecrated to the 
service of God. Both Mr. Burns and Mr. Ball prove, in every 
one of their pages, that they are baptized with the true religious 
spirit, and that, out of the abundance of their hearts, their lips 


have uttered these sacred songs. The productions of Mr. Burns 
rank above the more subdued pieces of Mr. Ball; but we can 
only assign a level position to them both on the ground of an 
enlightened piety. The latter gentleman has deprived his volume 
of a universal audience by the expression of very strong views on 
subjects controverted in the religious world; but the former is 
thoroughly Catholic in his sentiments, and dwells, in these pages, 
more on the Christian system generally than on its conventional 
accessories. But we have read both authors with pleasure and 
profit. They have touched chords which have proved in unison 
with our own emotions, and from gratitude, as well as from duty, 
we cordially speak well of them to our readers. 

The edition of Beattie and Blair, which we have connected 
with the new works above noticed, belongs to the series of the 
“British Poets” now publishing by Mr. Nichol, of Edinburgh, 
under the editorship of Mr. Gilfillan. We have before expressed 
our approval of this cheap and really handsome publication, which 
supplies eight volumes a-year for one guinea; not volumes of poor 
paper and small print, but, in every respect, library books, which 
those who feel the infirmities of age can read withease. We are 
glad when a religious poet allows us to praise the labours of pub- 
lisher and editor, as in the present instance. The works of 
Butler might have offered an opportunity, but, on looking through 
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Hudibras, we felt that too much of the wit was at the expense of 
religion, while many of the minor pieces of this author ought to 
have been consigned to oblivion. Mr. Gilfillan makes some 
apology for the vicious taste and objectionable expressions of 
Butler ; we rather wish he had left out some examples of these. 
The Hudibras, of course, would not admit of curtailment and 
alteration ; but it is worthy of consideration how far the fact of a 
poet having written one famous piece, obliges us to collect and 
publish a// his remains, good, bad, and indifferent. We have 
no doubt, however, about perpetuating what is opposed to good 
morals, or would raise a blush on the cheek of virtue. Christian 
men should have nothing to do with such wares, except to throw 
them as far away as possible from society. 

The volume before us is perfectly unexceptionable on this 
ground. The muse of Beattie and of Blair appears dressed in 
pure garments, and all her words are such as the pure in heart 
will love. The editor speaks somewhat disparagingly of Beattie, 
but we think without cause. Perhaps we are deficient in the 
qualities necessary to criticize poetry in the artistic sense, and 
certainly every man must say what he thinks of a work, if his 
opinion is to be worth anything. Now, we confess to finding in 
the minstrel an inexpressible charm, and had rather read it than 
many poems thought to display a higher art. Blair’s “‘ Grave” 
is a marvellous production, abounding in moral sentences, set in 
a massive and gloomy framework. We cannot help wondering 
what would have been the character of Blair’s works had he cul- 
tivated poetry extensively, or how he would have treated less 
exciting topics. 

Mr. Nichol has recently ‘added Herbert’s Temple and other 
poems, and the Synagogue, by Harvey, to this really handsome 
collection of British authors. 




















DAVID, FROM HIS ANOINTING TO HIS ACCESSION. 


Next after the regret which the true Christian feels when he 
looks around and contemplates the numerous divisions amongst 
his fellow-Christians, we may perhaps rank the sorrow which he 
experiences on a first view of the hidden character of the Reve- 
lations made by God in his blessed word. He is inclined to 
think that it would have been much better if every word and 
sentence of the Bible were plain to every one; that every one 
might, without difficulty, understand its full meaning, so that on 
the one hand, the true Christian might have no doubts; and on 
the other hand, the careless and ungodly might be without 
excuse. 

A little careful attention will, however, make him think other- 
wise. The plan adopted by God, with respect both to the mode 
of delivering his will, and also to the subject matter and language 
of that will, is the same as that which is exhibited in nature, and 
in all the doings of God. God saw fit to reveal even the plan of 
salvation in a very obscure manner to our fallen parents. It 
seems clear that they could have understood little more than 
that God was willing to save them by substituting a victim, 
which, dying as a sacrifice, should enable God to remit the 
punishment due to themselves. Sufficient truth to lead them to 
seek their salvation, and to enable them to attain it, was doubt- 
less given, but nothing more; and as ages progressed, God 
revealed only by gradually opening intimations of his will, the 
plan of man’s redemption, and not until the Spirit had, after our 
Lord’s ascension, been given to man, did man receive the com- 
plement of the will of God concerning him. 

Again, in the first ages of the world, man very imperfectly 
understood the means of providing himself with food and raiment, 
and other bodily comforts. It has been the work of all the 
generations from Adam to the present time, to add little to little 
in discovering all those arts which are now known, and in ac. 
quiring all that knowledge which man now possesses. We know 
not, indeed, what the powers of human nature may be, even in 
this life ; but our experience hitherto would incline us to believe 
that there is no limit to its capacities and abilities; at least, this 
experience shews us, that hitherto man has gradually progressed 
in knowledge and power; and we can only know what man 
is capable of, by studying the progress of the human race ; for 
to whatever any individual of the present age has attained, he 
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owes somcthing to the labours of men who lived not long before 
him, and they to others preceding them; and so on, one age 
owes to another, until Adam is presented before us a debtor in 
respect to knowledge and power to none but his Creator. 

Now these considerations might be sufficient to induce the 
Christian to repress his feelings of regret that the word of God 
is not, at first view, plain and intelligible to all; but there are 
other considerations more weighty, perhaps, than those we 
have offered, and calculated not only to make him cease from 
this regret, but to cause him to rejoice that the case is as de- 
scribed. 

If it had been otherwise, and the Bible had not been a book 
sealed up to many, and in some measure obscure to all, the Christian 
would have wanted those incentives to the study of it which now 
supply him with energy and strength; and this blessed book, 
instead of being a lamp, and a guide, and a source of comfort 
and holy delight, might have been a kind of negative temptation 
to inactivity and spiritual sloth. 

The case is similar with respect to everything with which we 
have to do. If we can exhaust a book at its first reading, do we 
care to take it up again? If we do, it is without any eagerness 
or zest. On the contrary, we are content to read over and over 
again, a book, the meaning of which we cannot soon fathom, or 
the fulness of which we cannot, without much study, perceive. 
Is it the mere desire to earn bread, which makes a man work 
with cheerfulness from day to day, reproducing the same kind of 
work at which he has wrought for years before? Why does he 
not grow weary of being ever engaged upon one, or a few things? 
Is it not that, upon each successive article of his manufacture, he 
strives to improve his skill, and to make each one superior, in 
some respect or other, to the one just out of hand? And is not 
this the case with every man, in whatever place his lot is cast; 
in whatever trade or profession he may be engaged? It may be 
doubted whether, if this tendency to seek perfection were not 
found in man, he would be able to work at all: doubtless, the men 
of this generation, if deprived of it, must fall back to barbarism ; 
but it is a part of man’s nature, and therefore man cannot lose it. 
God might deprive him of it in measure, yet if he did so deprive 
the men of a highly civilized age, and they did in consequence (as 
they would) return to a state of barbarism, even in this state the 
tendency would be found, if it were only to such a degree as to 
rouse the ambition of the rude warrior to number more trophies 
than his neighbour, or of the hunter to be, and be esteemed more 
unerring in his aim than his brother. 

The truth is, that to whatever degree of civilization man may 
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have attained, there is always something beyond to which he 
aspires, or the knowledge of which he thirsts after: he is never 
satisfied with his present knowledge and his present attainments. 

Now whether this ingredient in the nature of man was ori- 
ginally implanted by God or not, he now watches over it, and 
has adjusted everything so as to harmonize with it. Amongst 
other things, he has given man such a revelation of his will as 
must call for all man’s powers of mind, memory, and intellectual 
vigour, to interpret it in all its parts, and as to all its bearings ; 
taking all care to make the mere plan of salvation plain, and 
most readily intelligible to the meanest capacity, so that all may 
be without excuse. He has veiled everything else of which he 
has spoken, and has given his entire word to man to be not only 
a book of instruction, guidance, and correction, but also a holy 
and sanctified means of keeping him happy and cheerful in this 
troublesome world ; as well by its intrinsic character, as by its 
adaptation to the requirements of his nature in affording him 
materials for the exercise of his mind, and all his intellectual 
powers. 

And these materials are such as yield him fruits in proportion 
to his labour and diligence, which fruits, as they satisfy his purest 
appetite and desires, yield him the greatest conceivable amount 
of happiness to be enjoyed in this life. Thus the Bible becomes 
not only a book which man must study to become wise unto 
salvation, but a sanctified means and source of the greatest in- 
tellectual pleasure. That it is such a book, we have abundant 
testimony in the zeal and eagerness with which men, intellectually 
gifted, but careless as to the practical effects of Christianity, 
study it. It has ever been an inexhaustible mine, in which they 
have laboured with exceeding delight, and not without profit too 
—albeit it be of only a worldly value—whilst true Christians, by 
digging deeper, have ever found purer ore, and have been pro- 
portionably more greatly enriched and gratified. 


These remarks seem necessary to introduce the subject of 
this paper, which is to be the apparent ambiguities and dis- 
crepancies existing in the account given of David’s life, from the 
time of Saul’s first sending for him to court, to the beginning of 
his reign as successor to Saul. But before proceeding to our 
subject, we must offer a few remarks upon the manner in which 
such ambiguities and discrepancies ought to be treated. 

It has been proposed to consider the parts of this narrative 
as dislocated, and attempts have accordingly been made to re- 
arrange them. Some have proposed to leave out, and have 
indeed left out, parts of the account, without, so far as we can 
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learn, the least shadow of authority, and simply because they 
have supposed the narrative unintelligible without such omissions, 
Now it is to be considered that if the Bible is accepted as on the 
whole a trustworthy book, it is sufficient if we shew that any 
given narrative supposed or alleged to be ambiguous or incon- 
sistent, is indeed possible ; and that if we shew that it is probable 
we offer more than sufficient proof of its authenticity and credi- 
bility. We think no one can find fault with this rule, for we 
must remember that it is utterly impossible that many of the 
narratives in the Bible can be proved to be true, except from the 
authority of the Bible itself. 

As Christians, believing in the authenticity of the Bible, we 
believe primd facie that it is true ; and if we are startled by the 
nature of any narrative in any particular, we have sufficient to 
re-assure us if we find that the narrative is consistent. Of course 
we do not mean that a Christian is to receive the Bible as the 
word of God, without any more satisfactory proofs that it is such, 
than because it contains consistent and probable statements; we 
rather suppose that he is already satisfied, upon good grounds, 
that as a whole, the Bible is the word of God. If it can be 
shewn that one part is altogether at variance with another, he is 
certainly at liberty to deal with the two parts in attempting to 
re-adjust them, and he must labour herein with a good conscience, 
according to the wisdom given him. 4s for instance, if in one 
part of the narrative referred to, it were said that David was the 
son of Jesse, who was the son of Obed; and in another part that 
David was the son of Obed, who was the son of Jesse, here, sup- 
posing that the names refer to the same individuals in both 
statements, it is quite clear that there must be error in one of 
those statements, and the student of Scripture must deal with 
the case as best he can. It is hardly within our province here to 
lay down rules for such a case, or to treat further of it; we use 
it only as an illustration. 

We may, however, say a few words more in a general way, 
respecting the interpretation of Scripture, and they will be con- 
sistent with the remarks just made. 

The supposing ‘dislocations in any part of Scripture is a dan- 
gerous thing; the absolute erasure of any part of Scripture is 
still more dangerous. With respect to the first process, we may 
ask where is it to end? We grant that upon good authority, and 
with sufficient reason, it may be justifiable to divide, say a chapter 
into two portions, and place the latter part first, and the first part 
after that. But if we break up a chapter into verses, or even 
larger portions, saying they have been dislocated, why may we 
not also take down all the type, assort the letters to the several 
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compartments in the compositor’s stand, and then re-arrange 
them so as to make up any narrative we may desire to see, 
or may think ought to be in the place of the one we have thus 
broken up and destroyed? As to the erasure of any part of the 
Bible, as we shall shew that it does not bear upon our subject, so 
we shall not here further notice it. 

But to make this matter still plainer, let us consider whence 
; this theory of dislocations and interpolations in Scripture arises. 
3 What first suggested it? Certainly either the variations found 
3 in the various ancient codices and versions; or, wanting such 
variations, the supposed indications in some of the books of their 


2 having been compiled from various sources. 
2 Take the narrative in question as an example. [If all the 
1) codices and versions agree, it is evident that no one can have the 
e means of saying that the narrative had, since it was written, 
e either been disturbed in its parts, or received interpolations; and 
‘ therefore, if any one thinks of such things, he is confined to the 
e narrative itself to find evidence respecting his theory. If he 
" can find sufficient evidence to prove dislocations or interpolations, 
e then of course the narrative must be amended accordingly ; but 
is inasmuch as the probability of so finding evidence from the nar- 
0 rative itself, is as, so to speak, one to a thousand, it is of course 
2, proportionably improbable that any such dislocations or inter- 
e polations can be proved. If all the codices and versions agree, 
e it is primd facie evidence that the narrative is in the same con- 
ut dition as when it first came from the hands of the compilers of 
}- the whole canon of the Old Testament. 
h Now, if the business of such compilers was simply to arrange 
of the several books in order, each book being complete in itself, it 
h seems quite clear that no inspiration was needed. But if it be 
to suggested that an individual compiled the books of Samuel, for 
se instance, out of a number of histories and tracts, it becomes 
a graver question whether inspiration was not necessary for such 
y; an one, and therefore whether the theory of dislocations and in- 
n- terpolations in a considerable portion of those books, i. e., in the 
narrative in question, does not strike at, not merely the verbal 
n- inspiration of the Bible, but inspiration of the Bible in foto. 
is We certainly look upon such theories with the greatest suspicion. 
ay If proof of such things is presented to us, we will admit it, what- 
id ever effect this may have upon the Bible ; but when no evidence 
er of dislocation or interpolation can be found by comparing the 
rt ancient codices and versions together, and when the narrative 
en has, primd facie, the stamp of inspiration upon it, there is no 
ve ground left for such theories but this—namely, that the narrative 


‘al presents difficulties, and contains apparent inconsistencies. Here, 
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where they ought to leave off, either having resolved such diffi- 
culties and apparent inconsistencies, or having proved them to be 
such, many interpreters begin. 

Where the codices and versions present various readings, a 
more difficult task is presented to the Biblical student. His 
care will be, in the first place, to ascertain which of those codices 
and versions have been copied from others of them. If A, B, 
C, D, E, agree, and he can shew that B was copied from A, and 
C from B, and so on, then the five must only count for one 
authority: if they are independent of each other, they count for 
five. He may then arrange them according to their age, but it 
will not necessarily follow that the oldest will be the most trust- 
worthy, for one more recent may have been copied from another 
older than that, and may for other reasons be more trustworthy. 
If age were the criterion, our English authorized version would, 
in the next generation, be the least trustworthy of all. Further 
than this, in arrangement, we can hardly go; we must then 
bring in sober criticism, and do the best we can in settling the 
true reading of any disputed passage. 

These observations, although very general, may, if they are 
just, at least shew us that we ought to exercise great patience 
before we resort to theories such as we have noticed. Of course 
we have only brought forward our narrative as an example, 
neither asserting nor denying that the codices and versions agree 
with respect to it, although we believe there is no difference 
amongst them as to it, to justify any alteration. 


Now the account given of David between the periods before- 
mentioned, is shortly this:—Saul being afflicted with an evil 
spirit, a courtier imforms him that he has seen a son of Jesse, 
who was cunning in playing, and a mighty valiant man, and 
a man of war, and prudent in matters. Hereupon Saul sends 
for David to court; Jesse furnishes him with various provisions, 
and sends him to Saul. He pleases Saul, remains with him, and 
becomes his armour-bearer. A war with the Philistines breaks 
out. Saul accompanies his army to the field; David returns to 
Bethlehem to resume his former occupation as a shepherd. 
During the war, Jesse sends David to sce three of his brothers, 
who were soldiers in Saul’s army. David hears the challenge of 
Goliath, the giant, and after some enquiries, offers to fight him. 
Saul demurs to his offer on account of his youth. David relates 
engagements he had had with a lion and a bear, and expresses 
his trust for deliverance in God. Saul puts upon David his own 
armour. David will not go in it because he has not proved it : 
he therefore goes with a sling and a few stones, which he had 
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placed in a shepherd’s bag. David slings a stone, and kills the 
giant. Saul asks Abner who the young man is. Abner says he 
does not know; but at Saul’s command, meets David and en- 
quires, as does Saul on David’s approach, who he is. David says 
he is the son of Jesse, the Bethlehemite. David deposits Goliath’s 
head, which he had severed from the body, at Jerusalem, and 
places his armour in his tent. 

The objections which have been raised against this narrative 
are, Firstly,—That David’s ignorance of the use of armour at the 
time when he is about to fight Goliath, does not consist with his 
having been armour-bearer to Saul. Secondly,—That Saul’s 
ignorance of David’s person does not consist with his former 
knowledge of him at court. Abner’s ignorance of David has 
also been noticed, but as we do not find that Abner ever before 
knew, saw, or heard of David ; and as, if he had, he might join 
his master in his conduct hereafter to be noticed, we cannot 
further notice this part of the objection. Thirdly,—That Jeru- 
salem was not wrested from the Jebusites until after David had 
ascended the throne ; and that therefore it is difficult to conceive, 
either why David should deposit Goliath’s head at Jerusalem, or 
how he could accomplish it if he was desirous of doing so. 

We have a great dislike to the use of conjectures and sup- 
positions in any important enquiry; we shall, therefore, not 
admit of such in this enquiry,—or at least if we think proper 
to do so, the reader is forewarned that they must only be taken 
for what they are worth. We seek to shew by a fair process 
of ratiocination that the narrative in question is quite consistent 
and that none of the above objections can be held good; and 
we wish to restrain ourselves from building up any theory, and 
from indulging in any fanciful inventions of our own. If we 
cannot shew the narrative to be consistent by fair and legitimate 
reasoning, we will not proceed. 

We propose in the first place to prove that David had arrived 
at manhood when he was first sent for by Saul, and we do it 
thus :—The courtier who brought him into notice says, that he 
was a man—at least, he gives such a description of him as clearly 
shews that he was such—and not a child, or mere youth. The 
courtier, in addition to other matters known to him concerning 
David, might have had in mind the exploits of David with the 
lion and the bear; but we cannot ascertain from the narrative 
whether the lion and the bear had been killed by David before 
he first went to court, or after he had left court, and before he 
went to see his three brothers in the army. Neither do we find 
anything to incline us more to one view than to the other; but 
whether the courtier had, or could have had, these exploits in his 
mind or not, his description of David must be taken to be true, 
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and that description shews David to have been, at the time he 
was speaking to Saul about him, a man. 

Again, Saul made David his armour-bearer ; and although 
the term armour-bearer may well enough be rendered so as to 
exclude the idea of David’s being ever engaged in war, yet it 
also excludes the idea of a child, or a mere youth. 

Again, allowing two years from the time of David’s first ap- 
pearance at court to the fight with Goliath, we may proceed thus: 
Saul was a man higher from the shoulders upwards than any of 
the people. He was a man of great stature, and his armour 
would not only be large as to the measure of its parts, but also 
proportionally heavy; yet Saul puts his own armour on David. 
David, therefore, must then have been a full-grown man, else the 
armour would have been so disproportionate to his size, as to 
make the affair absurd, or rather, ridiculous; and moreover, 
David could not well have endured its weight. It is unnecessary 
to believe that David was of the same height as Saul, although 
he might be, for David’s brother Eliab, was high of stature; 
nevertheless, Saul’s armour must have been suitable in size and 
weight for him. 

Again, it must be remarked, that David does not object to 
the armour being put upon him; he does not say it is too large 
or too heavy; he makes no remark until the time when he 
should proceed in it to the fight ; then he hesitates, and declines 
going in it, because he has not proved it—that is, this particular 
armour, not armour in general—as if inexperienced in its use. 
He releases himself from it, and goes with his sling and shep- 
herd’s bag. 

We find no intimation here of David’s ignorance of the use 
of armour: not a single word is there to lead to any such con- 
clusion; but the contrary is implied by the fact, that no person 
present is said to make any remarks upon the proceedings, nor 
to point out the folly of attempting to put the armour of a tall 
powerful man upon a mere youth. David was not a mere youth, 
and the proceedings seemed quite proper to all present. David 
is no doubt called a stripling, and his youth is spoken of; but it 
surely must be known even to partially informed persons, that 
even the age of thirty years was then, and long after, considered 
a youthful age. St. Paul, for instance, says to Timothy, “ Let 
no man despise thy youth;” and many such proofs might be 
adduced. 

The fact, therefore, that David was a full-grown man at his 
first appearance at court, is, we submit, clearly proved ; and from 
that and what has been adduced in connexion with the proof of 
it, the first objection falls to the ground. 

We propose now to consider the age of David at the res- 
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pective times of his first appearance at court, and when he fought 
Goliath. Jesse, the father of David, had eight sons, of whom 
David was the youngest; and Jesse went for an old man in the 
days of Saul. Let us take these days of Saul as the days during 
which David was with the army, and fought Goliath. We may 
with probability assign twenty-five as the age at which Jesse 
married ; we may with probability allow eighteen years during 
which his eight sons were born to him. After this he would be 
forty-three, and if he were only sixty-eight when David fought 
Goliath, David would be twenty-five at that time. Again, David 
reigned forty years, and it is said that he died full of days, old 
and stricken in years. We cannot assign a less number than 
seventy as the years of David’s life, and this would make him 
thirty years old when he began to reign: we may, then, with pro- 
bability assign five years as the period elapsing between his slay- 
ing Goliath, and his accession to the throne. He would, there- 
fore, be twenty-five years old when he slew Goliath, as in the 
first process ; and if we deduct the two years assigned as elapsing 
between his first appearance at court, and the fight with Goliath, 
David would be twenty-three when he first appeared at court. 
Now it is quite true that we have brought forward probabilities 
along with the testimony of Scripture to elucidate that testimony ; 
but we must insist that they are probabilities, and not conjectures 
or suppositions, and we proposed to shew that they are proba- 
bilities which carry with them something which approximates to 
proof; for there are five years which we may consider common 
property for any one to use as he deems most proper. We have 
thought it probable that Jesse was twenty-five when he married, 
but if any one would rather, let him make him thirty: he may 
deduct the five years thus added, either from the time elapsing 
between Jesse’s marriage and the birth of David, his youngest 
son; or he may accept the eighteen years before-mentioned, and 
still make David twenty-five years old when he fought Goliath, 
thirty when he ascended the throne, and seventy when he died, 
and make Jesse seventy-three when David fought Goliath ; or he 
may make Jesse twenty-five when he married, and David thirty 
when he fought Goliath, and Jesse at that time seventy-three ; 
or he may make use of the five years in any other way consistent 
with the fact of David being a man at his first appearance at 
court, and Jesse being an old man at that time; but whatever 
view is taken, having proved that David was a full-grown man 
when he fought Goliath, and presuming him to have been from 
thirty to thirty-five years old when he ascended the throne, we 
must state his age, at the time he fought Goliath, somewhere 
about twenty-five or thirty. This would make him from twenty- 
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three to twenty-eight, or thereabouts, when he first came to 
court; or if we assign a longer period than two years between 
David’s first appearance at court, and the fight with Goliath, it 
will only be necessary to shorten that between the fight and his 
accession to the throne. There is a period between his first 
appearance at court, and his accession, varying from seven to 
twelve years. If he was twenty-three and thirty-five at the re- 
spective times mentioned, there are twelve years; if he was 
twenty-three and thirty, there are seven years. Between the 
respective limits thus assigned, or others closely approximating 
to them, we think we must fix the age of David at the different 
periods referred to. 

As David was a man when he first went to court, and of 
course also when he fought Goliath, and as he could not have 
been very far advanced in manhood at the former of those periods, 
because though he was an old man when he died, yet all the 
events from his first appearance at court to his death, after 
deducting forty years for his reign, with the events occurring 
during that time, certainly require that a few years should be 
assigned as the period during which those events took place, it 
seems quite clear that David must have been of some age about 
twenty-three when he first went to court. How long he remained 
there before returning to Bethlehem, the Scripture narrative does 
not say. We have a period of from seven to twelve years between 
his first appearance at court, and his accession. If we fix the 
fight with Goliath midway, instead of as before, David would 
then be from twenty-six-and-a-half to twenty-nine. Whatever 
date we assign between these several periods, the narrative will 
be seen to be consistent as respects this question of age, for 
it will read well whether we assign a shorter or longer period 
than two years between David’s first appearance at court and his 
fight with Goliath ; and the events recorded as happening between 
his fight and his accession, will, without any straining of the 
imagination, or excitement of surprise, fill up any interval vary- 
ing from about five to ten years. Of course we do not insist 
upon the adoption of any particular dates or periods: we have 
proved the limits within which we may range, and every one may 
assign particular dates and periods as may best accord with his 
own views. What we submit as now proved, is this, that David 
was a man of about twenty-three years old when he first went to 
court, and a full-grown man when he put on Saul’s heavy 
armour, and prepared to fight Goliath. 

We hope to succeed in proving something with respect to the 
second objection, which will shew that the enquiry as to David’s 
age is of some importance. 
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We have seen that the first objection cannot be sustained ; 
let us proceed to examine the second. It is thought to militate 
against the authority of this part of the Bible, that Saul having 
had David at his court, did not know him when he was con- 
versing with him about Goliath, and after the fight. Let us see 
if we can throw any light upon the matter. Taking the narra- 
tive from an authentic document, we have to see whether we can 
perceive it to be a consistent narrative. Now Saul either recog- 
nized David when he saw him in the army, and after the fight 
with Goliath, or he did not recognize him. Suppose he recog- 
nized him? Then the account given being true, Saul must have 
pretended ignorance of David’s person. Is there any reason why 
he should have done so? We think there is. We know that 
Saul had at this time incurred Jehovah’s displeasure, and that 
the kingdom had been given to David. Saul also had been 
afflicted with an evil spirit, which at intervals came upon him 
and rendered him insane, or rather, lunatic. Now with respect 
to the kingdom, David must have known for what purpose 
Samuel anointed him. Jesse knew; all David’s brethren knew ; 
for Samuel anointed him in the midst of his brethren. The 
elders of the town of Bethlehem knew, for Samuel invited them 
to the ceremony. Saul knew that the kingdom had been taken 
from him and given to a neighbour of his, and no doubt would 
be desirous of knowing who his neighbour was, and would make 
enquiries, and would learn the truth. The family of David, Samuel, 
and the elders of Bethlehem were the chief parties concerned, 
and at first might be the only parties possessing a knowledge of 
what had been done, and was to happen with respect to the king- 
dom. But is it not more than probable, that after Sau/ knew, 
all the court would, from Saul himself, if at no other time at 
least during his ravings, hear something either altogether or 
partially revealing to them the secret, if it ever were a secret ? 
Is it not probable that the connexions and acquaintance of Jesse 
and his family would be informed of the matter, and frequently 
converse about it? Is it not probable that the elder brothers of 
David, when in the army, would talk of it to their comrades ? 
Is it not probable that the elders of Bethlehem would talk of it 
amongst themselves, and to others? We think it is much more 
difficult to suppose that the knowledge of what had taken place 
was confined to David’s family, Samuel, and the elders of Beth- 
lehem, for any lengthened period, than to believe that it was 
soon spread abroad throughout Israel, and soon came to Saul. 
We know that when Samuel had been appointed to succeed Eli, 
all Israel soon knew of it, although he was then only a child, 
and the revelation of God’s purpose had been at first communi- 
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cated only to himself. Then again, Saul had been driven to 
frenzy and madness by his own wicked course of life, his im- 
piety, and the knowledge of God’s purposes concerning him and 
his kingdom. Is it not probable that the moment Saul found 
who David was, and that he had been anointed by Samuel, he 
would become jealous of him? No doubt on David’s arrival at 
court, Saul loved him; but he probably had not then heard of 
the anointing, and did not know who his neighbour was ; but he 
would soon know, and it may have happened, either that he im- 
mediately discovered David, or the war with the Philistines 
might break out soon after he acquired this knowledge, and so 
David would necessarily leave court. 

Saul in his jealousy, and abandoned by God, might, in his 
impious rage, have determined upon David's destruction before 
David left his court to go back to Bethlehem, but his plans 
might not then be ripe, and he might not have found opportunity 
to injure or kill David whilst at Bethlehem. It would be neces- 
sary to use great caution in despatching one who was known by 
many of the people of Israel to have been anointed as his suc- 
cessor in the kingdom, and Saul might still have some fear of 
Samuel. But when Saul, on the field of battle, had promised 
his daughter to the man who should kill Goliath, and the earnest 
enquiries of a man respecting the reward had been reported to 
Saul; and when Saul found that that man was David, then his 
guilty fears would instantly be aroused. David, his neighbour, to 
whom his kingdom had been given, seeks his daughter’s hand by 
proposing to kill Goliath. What shall he do? The young man 
had yet performed no feat, had yet done nothing to attract the 
attention of Israel to him, and therefore Saul’s fears have not, 
up to this time, ripened into that ungovernable fury which after- 
wards took possession of him. Now, indeed, as before, he would 
be glad to kill David, if a convenient opportunity could be found. 
Perhaps the giant may do what he desires to be done, and so his 
own conscience be free from the guilt of shedding David’s blood. 
A most happy circumstance this might appear to be to Saul: he 
accordingly calms himself, vainly hoping, as such guilty criminals 
often do, that God’s threatenings will be averted; that David 
will be killed, and he be relieved from the painful suspense which 
every day hangs over him. He, therefore, affects not to recog- 
nize David; talks to him as if he had never before seen him, and 
offers him armour, after, as was necessary to keep up his dis- 
simulation, making some remarks about his youth. ‘These re- 
marks Saul might think it necessary to make, because if he 
pressed David to fight, if he shewed himself much interested 
in the matter, he might arouse suspicion in David’s mind, 
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and David might give up his resolution, and so the apparently 
favourable opportunity of ridding himself of his enemy would 
be lost. 

Such thoughts as we have just treated, as possibly arising in 
natural order in Saul’s mind, would of course explain his conduct. 
But Saul might affect ignorance of David’s person for other 
reasons. After hearing of the enquiries of a man as to the 
reward for killing the giant, and finding that that man was 
David, he might reflect for a moment on the danger of taking 
any notice of him, because if he killed Goliath, the enthusiasm 
of the army, and people generally, David’s anointing being at 
least partially known, might prove dangerous to himself, and 
therefore, although he could not long prevent its being known 
who David was, yet, as drowning men catch at straws, so he 
might contend against his evil fate as long as possible, and trust 
to the chance of David’s being killed, when it would matter 
nothing to him whether it were known or not, who the unsuc- 
cessful champion was. 

The preceding remarks refer chiefly to the time when David 
appeared before Saul, previous to the fight; but they apply also 
in a great measure to the interview after the battle. David has 
conquered: Saul sees him another step nearer the throne; he 
feels, as it were, that another dart from the Lord’s quiver has 
pierced his soul. He knows not what to do. It is not expedient 
to propose to Abner the instant destruction of David. The 
army at the moment of deliverance, and flushed with success 
which had been procured by David alone, would no doubt 
mutiny, and avenge the death of their champion. He is too 
proud as a king, too sensitive as a man, to begin to bewail his 
unhappy lot, and to give vent to his poisoned feelings in tears or 
execrations : he therefore keeps up the dissimulation, cherishing 
perhaps, the vain hope, that an opportunity may yet arrive when 
he can kill David, and end his own troubles. We know to what 
miserable expedients Saul did at times resort. We know that he 
was driven to desperation, and though a man with more confidence 
as to his affairs than Saul had, might have done what we have 
deemed it possible he did, and we could not in such a case think 
such conduct strange; yet, when Saul is the man who is brought 
forward as possibly so acting, the actions so suit the man, that 
we feel no difficulty in admitting the probability that the case 
was as described. 

After the fight with Goliath, Saul set David over the men-of- 
war ; but he also made him captain over a thousand after he had 
attempted his life. In the account of each of these appointments, 
it is said or intimated that David was accepted by, and pleased 
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the people; but it is not said or intimated in either that he 
pleased Saul. Is it not probable that in each case Saul wished to 
expose David to danger, as he did when he required the foreskins 
of one hundred Philistines? Saul’s designs against David appear 
to have gradually ripened. At first he wishes to kill him, but is 
at a loss how to do so without exciting the people. Then he 
watches David closely; then casts javelins at him; then en- 
deavours to persuade Jonathan to kill him; and last of all, 
carries on an open war against him. As to Saul’s fear of God, 
we have an express declaration, that even when he saw plainly 
that the Lord was with David, he hated and persecuted him to 
the death. 

To our mind, a very strong, if not the strongest confirmation 
of the view at present brought forward, is the recorded fact, that 
after David had told Saul who he was, and after Saul must un- 
doubtedly have heard of the anointing, and have known that 
David was his neighbour to whom the kingdom had been given, 
he yet will suffer him to go no more home to his father’s house. 
Why? No doubt that he might, more easily and without in- 
volving himself in the transaction, kill him. 

Again, to further strengthen these views, we may remark, 
that the observation which fell from Saul when the women came 
out of the towns to praise David, is very significant, and shews 
what had been upon his mind for some time. He says, “ What 
can he have more but the kingdom?” In an unguarded moment 
he reveals all he knew, and all he felt. 

We can only discover one solitary objection to the foregoing 
view of the case, and it is this:—The sacred historian says, that 
on the women of Israel giving David the ovation, “ Saul eyed 
him from that day and forward,” as if Saul’s hatred began on 
that day. Now the Hebrew does not necessary read “eyed.” 
The passage is, &c. mmx yr exw xm The participle used comes 
from a root which signifies action upon another in almost any 
manner, and as this rendering, “ eyed,” appears to be the only 
instance of such a meaning being attached to the Hebrew word, 
and for general reasons, we prefer reading the passage, “and 
Saul was earnestly intent upon David from that day and forward.” 
If this reading is admitted, the objection is done away with, be- 
cause the text would clearly then have no reference to past time. 
But lest the proposed reading should not be admitted, and as we 
ourselves see no obstacle in the reading in the authorized version, 
let us proceed to examine the latter. 

After the ovation, Saul’s purposes against David ripen fast; 
his ungovernable fury can with difficulty be controlled ; he loses 
the command over himself, which hitherto he has preserved, and 
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makes open attempts on David’s life. Now before the ovation, 
Saul had meditated and sought David’s destruction; yet as he 
had given no indications of it, the historian does not mention 
the fact, nor could he have done so unless God had revealed to 
him the state of Saul’s feelings towards David at that period, and 
before. This of course was quite unnecessary for the purposes 
of the narrative, or at least, was altogether unconnected with 
the penman’s labours. Even as an inspired historian, it was 
perhaps no part of his office to reveal the secret thoughts of the 
characters mentioned by him, except upon particular occasions ; 
and therefore for God to reveal to him all the secret thoughts of 
Saul, was beside the purposes of the historian’s office ; but when 
Saul’s jealousy increased at the time mentioned, and he shewed 
by his actions that he wished to kill David, the historian records 
the fact, and says that he eyed David from the day of ovation 
and forward, and (impliedly) watched to kill him. It is true 
that the throwing of the javelin did not take place on the same 
day as the ovation, for it was on the morrow, and therefore the 
historian must have had some other reason for saying what he 
has said as to Saul’s purposes against David; but if Saul cast 
the javelin on the impulse of the moment, and without pre- 
viously meditating some such act, then the historian could not 
with truth have said what he has said; and if Saul’s hatred had 
existed previously to that attempt, then the historian could not 
have said what he has said, unless either by other previous acts 
or sayings of Saul not recorded, but known to the historian, 
Saul himself had disclosed his purposes, or God had, by the 
spirit of inspiration, led the historian to say what he has said. 
Now Saul does not appear to have made any open attempts on 
David’s life, or to have said anything on the subject previous to 
the expression of his anger against the women, and the first 
recorded casting of the javelin. There is nothing in that ex- 
pression spoken against David, and therefore if the historian was 
required to say anything about Saul’s previous feelings towards 
David, a revelation to him was necessary. A revelation to the 
historian that Saul’s purposes against David existed previous to 
the casting of the javelin, was necessary to preserve both the 
apparent truth, and also the clearness of the narrative, and there- 
fore he recorded that Saul eyed David from the day of ovation 
and forward, for that event was a very remarkable one, and no 
other event occurring nearer to the day when the first open 
attempt was made, could be selected; but this does not exclude 
the probability that Saul sought David’s life long before, and it 
will be seen that it was unnecessary that the revelation should be 
extended to the state of Saul’s feelings previous to the day of 
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ovation. The revelation to the historian that Saul’s purposes 
existed immediately after the ovation, was necessary, because 
otherwise the historian must have simply said that Saul cast the 
javelin, and made the other subsequent attempts on David’s life ; 
or have said that Saul began to hate David on the day he cast 
the first javelin at him. If he had said the latter, it would not 
have been true; and if he had simply said the former, no reason 
would have been given for Saul’s hatred; but as a reason for 
Saul’s hatred was necessary to be given, and as the historian 
could only deal with matters of history, unless aided by a reve- 
lation of the state of Saul’s feelings previous to his overt acts 
against David’s life, God bestowed that revelation, but he bes- 
towed it in no greater measure than was necessary, and therefore 
did not reveal to the historian the state of Saul’s feelings towards 
David previous to the ovation. This economizing of narrative is 
quite consistent with the plan of God in all his operations. All 
who have paid much attention to the framework of the Bible, 
must surely have noticed that nothing more is given in the 
way of history than is absolutely necessary for the purpose in 
view. 

Again, the grammatical construction of the passage does not 
militate against the perfect harmony existing between the pro- 
bability that Saul meditated David’s death before the ovation, 
and what the historian says of the state of Saul’s feelings towards 
David immediately after that event. Therefore this counter 
objection is not sustainable, and the view we have embraced as to 
Saul’s recognition of David, and his dissimulation, and the cause 
of it, is left to stand upon its own merits. We submit that that 
view is well established, and the narrative, so far as it is supposed 
to be affected by the second objection, shewn to be quite con- 
sistent. 

But although we have done enough to cancel this second 
objection, we have more to say; and lest any one, after reading 
what is to follow, should resort to the science or doctrine of pro- 
babilities, we beg to make a few remarks before proceeding 
further. 

A narrative contained in the Bible has been objected to on 
account of its inconsistency ; or, perhaps according to some, its 
impossibility. Now one good reason from which the consistency 
or possibility of such a narrative can be proved, is as good as a 
hundred ; yet, the more reasons we give proving such consistency 
or possibility, notwithstanding each of those reasons leads to a 
different result as to the mode of interpreting the narrative to 
any of the others, the more do we establish the fidelity of the 
narrative. It is very different when we are endeavouring to 
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prove a narrative true absolutely ; then of course no two lines of 
reasoning must contain anything which is made use of in one of 
them in an opposite way to the use made of it in the other: as 
for instance, we cannot here prove anything absolutely, on the 
ground that it is probable that Saul recognized David immediately 
before and after the fight with Goliath, and then prove the same 
thing on the ground that it is probable that he did not so recog- 
nize him. But this is not the case we have in hand, we are now 
dealing with a narrative which forms part of the Bible; that 
Bible is admitted, in the whole and primd facie, as an authentic 
record ; this narrative is objected to on the ground that it is an 
impossible, or at least an inconsistent, one. Now, if we adduce 
good reasons to prove the possibility and a@ fortiori the con- 
sistency of it, we settle the question; and the more reasons we 
adduce and the wider the results they lead to, provided only that 
each result shews the consistency or possibility of the narrative, 
and that no two results clash with each other, the more is that 
narrative rendered trustworthy. When anything is sought to be 
proved absolutely by a number of probable premises, the very 
number of those probable premises may give a result against the 
truth or fact sought to be established, and certainly if the pro- 
bable premises are opposed to each other, an impossibility is the 
result, because, as all are probable and yet all opposed to each 
other, they prove the impossibility of the truth or fact sought to 
be established ; but if a narrative can be proved to be consistent 
in a number of ways, each differing from another, providing the 
modes of rendering or explaining the narrative do not interfere 
one with another, although they may be opposed to each other, 
then the more of such modes we establish as practicable, the 
more do we establish the authenticity and credibility of the nar- 
rative. 

Resorting, therefore, to the remaining alternative, we say, 
suppose Saul did not recognize David at the times in question. 
David was a shepherd; there can, we think, be no doubt that when 
he was sent for to the palace of the king of Israel, he would put 
aside his shepherd’s attire and procure courtly garments, not 
necessarily rich or expensive, but at least very different to the 
coarse raiment of a shepherd, and that he would attend generally 
to his personal appearance, so as to give no offence to the king 
or the people of his court; we say common sense would assure 
us that such would be the case. Saul then would see David so 
attired during the time he remained at court, previous to his dis- 
missal or the war with the Philistines, as the case may be. Upon 
the breaking out of that war, or perhaps before, David returned 
to Bethlehem and resumed his former occupation, he would there 
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put off his court garments and assume again the shepherd’s dress, 
in the shepherd’s dress he would go to his brethren in the army, 
for we read that he had his staff and shepherd’s bag and a sling, 
and the distance from Bethlehem was not great. Is it not cer. 
tain that David’s appearance must then have been very different 
to that presented by him whilst at court? how great an apparent 
change in the countenance does change of dress often create? 
Some time had elapsed between David’s leaving court and his visit 
to his brothers, and independently of any change which David's 
person might actually undergo irrespective of any mode of attire, 
David’s appearance might have been so altered that Saul did not 
recognize him. But we suspect that Eastern countenances and 
persons are always less easily distinguished than those of Euro- 
peans ; we think there is a sameness in the former, and particu- 
larly amongst the Jews as we now see them, and no doubt it was 
as much the case, or more so then, for dispersion and the troubles 
that nation has undergone, and variety of climates, must have 
tended to break up in some degree the national countenance, 
We think, therefore, that Saul might for this reason not re- 
cognize David; add both these reasons together, and it becomes 
quite possible that Saul did not recognize him. 

But David’s countenance and person might really have under- 
gone a great change during the interval between his leaving court 
and his visit to his brothers. His age at his first going to court 
we have fixed at about twenty-three, and if two years only elapsed 
between that time and the fight with Goliath, David’s time of life 
was one when the countenance undergoes great changes, when the 
stern realities of life are forced upon a young man, and fears, de- 
sires, trials, and disappointments increase in number every day; 
then the freshness of youth fades, the soft fulness of the face, 
peculiar to childhood and youth, gradually gives place to rigidity 
of muscle and feature, and the countenance is permanently 
affected by the changes going on in the mind and heart of the 
advancing man. Perhaps at no other period of life does the 
countenance undergo such great changes. 

Again, it is well known how cold and forbidding is the 
etiquette of an Eastern court. When Bathsheba went to speak 
to David respecting Solomon’s succession, she bowed and did 
obeisance unto the king, and when Nathan the prophet came to 
speak to the king, Bathsheba appears to have retired, for, after 
some conversation between David and Nathan, David commands 
the attendants to call in Bathsheba, and when she came in again, 
Nathan appears to have retired, for, after some conversation be- 
tween David and Bathsheba, Nathan is sent for. It is, therefore, 
possible that David during his first stay at court might not often 
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see Saul ; it may be he only saw him when he was required to 
play to him, and, of course, when the evil spirit was upon him, 
and David’s office of armour-bearer would, in time of peace, be 
only honorary. We read of David’s being expected to sit at meat 
with Saul, but that was after the fight with Goliath, and after the 
ovation on his second stay at court, and it was, moreover, on a 
feast-day, and we cannot gather from this that David regularly 
sat at Saul’s table, even during his second stay at court, much 
less can we come to such a conclusion as respects his first sojourn 
there. But on one occasion, when David was to have been pre- 
seut, and a plan concerted between him and Jonathan was likely 
to prevent his attendance, Jonathan proposes to make an excuse 
for him, if his father should notice his absence, plainly implying 
by what he says, that it was quite possible that Saul would not 
miss David from table. It may also be, that Saul heard of what 
Samuel had done soon after David’s first arrival at court, and 
that he immediately took occasion to dismiss him, and therefore 
would have very slight acquaintance with his person. 

All these considerations, joined to what we think must be 
taken as certain, viz., that David’s dress at court, and when with 
the army visiting his brothers, exhibited very great differences, 
and the uniformity of Eastern, and particularly Jewish counte- 
nances, render it very possible that Saul might not recognize 
David, either immediately before or after the fight with Goliath. 

We have, then, shewn how the narrative in question, so far as 
it is supposed to be affected by the second objection, may be read 
in two different ways, and that each of these will give ease and 
probability to the narrative, and render the second objection un- 
tenable. If, notwithstanding what we have said, it be asked how 
we can at the same time and together admit the two opinions, 
that Saul did not recognize and that he did recognize David at 
the times in question, we answer, we do not require any one in 
any manner to admit both opinions, it would be absurd to do so, 
nor does our reasoning force us to do any such thing. From 
what we have adduced it does not follow that one mode of view- 
ing the subject of the narrative destroys the authority of any part 
of the narrative. Notwithstanding anything we have shewn in 
the argument just concluded, Saul might have recognized David 
at the times in question, we do not contend that he did, we can- 
not prove that he did, we have shewn why it is possible he might 
recognize him and also why it is possible he might not, both views 
cannot be true, neither is proved true, and one may be adopted 
and the other abandoned at pleasure. If we read the narrative 
in the belief, or rather supposition, that Saul did recognize David, 
then the arguments bearing upon the second objection, and first 
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adduced, will be brought in and have their weight, whilst the 
arguments bearing upon that objection, and secondly adduced, 
will not in the least clash with the others, only they must be 
abandoned, and so vice versd the narrative may be read in the be- 
lief or supposition that Saul did not recognize David at the times 
in question, and then the arguments just mentioned, as secondly 
adduced, will be brought in and havé their weight, whilst the 
arguments just mentioned, as firstly adduced, will not in the least 
clash with the others, only they must be abandoned. 

The sum of the two parts of the argument comes to this:—Saul 
either might or might not, so far as the narrative shews, recognize 
David at the times in question ; it is certain he either did or did 
not recognize him, as we cannot prove either that he did or did 
not ; but as the narrative happily will read well on either supposi- 
tion, so, whichever view any one may prefer, he has here the 
means at hand to enable him to read the narrative, so far as it is 
supposed to be affected by the second objection, without any mis- 
givings or doubt. We ourselves are almost convinced that Saul 
did recognize David and dissembled. 

The third objection remains. We are not of the number of 
those who would conceal any difficulties which the Word of God 
in any part of it may present tous. The God of truth cannot 
have required us to shut our eyes to the difference between truth 
and falsehood. The Bible, as we have it, is either wholly or par- 
tially true, or, which is the same thing, wholly or partially false ; 
if the whole or any part of it is false, so much of it as is false does 
not come from God, and he will not require us to receive it, and 
the sooner we abandon that which is false the better for ourselves 
and the world at large; but if the Bible is true, woe be to him 
who either despises it or by negligence and sloth gives sanction 
to any accusation of falsehood against it. We observe, therefore, 
that the same verse which gives occasion for the third objection 
contains in it another apparent difficulty, which, so far as we 
know, has never been noticed: it informs us that David put 
Goliath’s armour in his tent, and as we think all must allow that 
David, just come from the sheepfold and on a mere temporary 
visit to his brothers, could have had no tent, we have two diffi- 
culties in this one verse. The Bible is not the only book which 
has been assailed on account of supposed contradictions and in- 
consistencies ; we have abundant instances of profane authors, his- 
torians and others, whose statements have been objected to, but 
as events in some cases have proved, only through impatience or 
ignorance of those things of which the authors themselves were 
cognizant. What a host of objections should we, in these days, 
have against the Bible, if all our knowledge of Eastern customs 
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and habits were lost? Then the sceptic would ask, how can a 
camel go through a needle’s eye? you do not deny that a rich 
man may be saved, and yet, as it is utterly impossible for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, here is a contradiction put into the 
mouth of Jesus himself. The pious Christian might be startled 
and feel the difficulty, unless he could satisfactorily rest upon the 
hyperbolic character of Eastern speech, but he would not erase 
the passage, he would patiently wait, assured that the truth of 
God cannot lie and that ignorance alone prevented him seeing the 
truth of what was said. And when one who had travelled in the 
East related, on his return home, amongst other things, that the 
gates of Eastern cities were formed in such and such a manner, 
and had a small side gate,* which was called by the natives the 
needle’s eye, and that it was straight and narrow, so that a camel 
could only, with great difficulty, pass through it, the pious Chris- 
tian’s patience and faith would be rewarded and the sceptic con- 
founded. Such an instance as the one we have given affords, we 
are convinced, a key to almost all the supposed difficulties in the 
Bible in narrative. We want more information as to the country 
in which anything is said to have taken place, its inhabitants, their 
manners, laws, and customs. 

We further observe, with respect to the third objection and 
the difficulty we ourselves have started, that the lst Book of 
Samuel abounds in anticipatory statements ; we think this is too 
well known to require another word from us upon the subject. 

To proceed with the inquiry. The Israelites were not given 
to those cruel and barbarous usages with respect to conquered 
enemies which we find existing amongst other nations contem- 
porary with them. The cutting off of the hands of conquered 
enemies, whether captives or slain, we do not take upon ourselves 
to determine ; the nailing of the heads or bodies of enemies to the 
walls of towns, and such like barbarous customs formerly existed 
amongst some of the Eastern nations, but the Israelites were 
exempt from this species of revenge. ‘To assign here no higher 
motive, they had too great a regard for the sepulture, in more 
even than a decent manner, of their own dead, to allow them 
to resort to such practices against their enemies. David, we 
think, would not have cut off Goliath’s head if he had been an 
enemy of the common sort ; nor does it appear that the Israelites, 
when they had routed the Philistines, after Goliath was dead, did 
any such thing to the bodies of their slain enemies. But the de- 
feat of Goliath had a double tendency. In the first place, David 
must have considered his victory as coming from God alone, and 
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as given to him personally, as well as for the sake of the Israel- 
ites; and secondly, the Israelites must have looked upon it as 
the means of a national deliverance, aided by Jehovah’s signal 
and manifest interposition. Now the Israelites might require 
David to cut off Goliath’s head as a trophy, and also as a memento 
of their deliverance, as well as of David’s victory; or David 
knowing that he was to be the successor of Saul and king of 
Israel, might foresee the advantage which might accrue to him 
if he had such a token of God’s favour towards him, always be- 
fore the eyes of the people. Either of these views seems reason- 
able, and both together seem equally so, and therefore we may 
believe that the head of Goliath was embalmed and deposited in 
some place of safety, without at first any intention finally to de- 
posit it at Jerusalem, but that it did come there after Jerusalem 
was taken by David, and that the historian has merely passed 
over all the intermediate time. The sight of the head of the huge 
giant, before whom the men of Israel had quailed in terror and 
despair, with the hole in the forehead and the very stone which 
David had slung remaining there, would either, at Jerusalem or 
elsewhere, serve for a great national monument, as well as for a 
memento to David of Jehovah’s care over him. The same line 
of reasoning may, we think, be followed with respect to the armour 
of Goliath. David might, after he began a warlike life, carry 
this with him from place to place when convenient, and if so, 
would, of course, keep it in his tent, and when it was not con- 
venient to be encumbered with tents, it might be deposited in 
some place of safety, for the sword of Goliath was at one time at 
Nob ; this was at a time when David was fleeing from Saul. The 
fact of its being deposited with a priest, and David’s expression, 
“there is none like it,” strengthen the view we have taken, and 
help to shew that David kept the armour as a token of God’s 
favour towards him and of the help he had vouchsafed him, and 
can we not readily understand how the sight of this armour might 
prove to David, in his wanderings and the straits and difficulties 
in which he was often involved, a means of directing his thoughts 
to former days, and so of enabling him to repose in faith upon his 
God, and look to him for deliverance, exclaiming, “1 will re- 
member the years of the right hand of the Most High. Why art 
thou so heavy, O my soul, and why art thou so disquieted within 
me. O put thy trust in God, for I will yet give him thanks, which 
is the help of my countenance and my God.” It may be objected 
to the above view that no further mention is made of Goliath’s head 
and armour in the Bible ; to this we give the short reply, the Bible 
was not intended to be a work of many bulky folios, but a small 
volume adapted to the ignorant and simple, as well as to the 
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learned and wise. We are disposed to be glad that the difficulty 
we have started as to Goliath’s armour exists in such close con- 
nexion with the third objection, for to our minds the two objec- 
tions destroy each other, and make the text very simple; not 
that either of them cannot be satisfactorily disposed of, for we 
trust we have satisfactorily disposed of each in its turn, but be- 
cause the fact contains a caution to those who would, on account 
of apparent inconsistencies and difficulties, hastily write down 
a passage interpolated or dislocated, or demand to have it 
expunged. 

We believe we have now shewn that all the three objections 
together, with any we have started on hypothesis, are untenable, 
and that the narrative in question is consistent and may be read 
without surprise or doubt. It follows that there is no necessity 
for supposing either dislocations in the parts of it, or interpola- 
tions, or any such thing. The erasure of any part cannot be 
tolerated, the narrative must be received as part of the unerring 
Word of God in all its integrity. 

Let those who have tampered with this portion of the Bible 
repair what they have injured. Let true and earnest Biblical 
students set themselves to the task in prayer and humble de- 
pendence upon God for assistance, and then, we are persuaded, 
almost all the difficulties supposed to exist in the Bible, would 
soon be shewn to be no difficulties at all. Some real discrepan- 
cies there may be in the Bible as we now have it, but we feel in- 
clined to believe that they are only such as have reference to 
figures and the numbers of given things, and have been caused 
by the errors of transcribers, and many of these we should not 
despair of clearing up. We shall feel thankful if the Christian 
world can subscribe their assent to what we have laboured to 
prove. The question will then be finally settled, and this narra- 
tive, which has hitherto baffled explanation and been a stumbling 
block to many, even to the fall of some, in that they have de- 
spoiled the Word of God, will be held consistent and true. This 
success ought also to encourage all to further efforts to elucidate 
the blessed Book. J. R. 
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THE SONGS OF DEGREES. 


In a former article* we drew attention to the remarkable corre. 
spondence subsisting between these Songs and the Book of Nehe- 
miah; to the inadequacy of the Pilgrim Theory; and to the 
rabbinical tradition by which the Songs are referred to the steps 
of the temple. We shall now pursue the investigation a little 
farther regarding the title, and then examine the metrical struc- 
ture by which the Songs of Degrees are characterized. 

I. As to the title. We endeavoured to shew before, that 
possibly the fifteen Songs of Degrees were arranged according to 
their present order to serve, partly as a historical memento of the 
times of Nehemiah during the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the 
temple, and partly as a thankful acknowledgment, to be made 
periodically, of the goodness of God, manifested in the national 
restoration. The former of these was secured by the Songs form- 
ing part of the Sacred Scriptures, and the latter could be effected 
in connexion with the annual festivals. What more appropriate 
occasion for rendering thanks to God for a national deliverance 
than when there were representatives from all parts of the country 
in Jerusalem? and what more fit place in Jerusalem for the con- 
course of representatives than the steps of the temple? For, as 
we have before noticed, the rabbinical tradition seems to have 
preserved correctly the proper meaning of the word nitysn, not- 
withstanding the “frivolous conjectures” in which that meaning 
was unfortunately buried. Here, then, we see how, in a most 
natural manner, the periodical festivals came to be associated with 
the Songs of the Steps. Does not this bring us in sight of the 
origin of the Pilgrim Theory? Thus we have a fragment of truth 
preserved to us in two of the older explanations ; and may we not 
look for still another fragment in the remaining hypothesis which 
refers the Songs of Degrees to the return from Babylon? The 
rebuilding of Jerusalem was a consequence of the return from 
Babylon, and the events were closely associated, the one taking 
place immediately after the other. 

But let us give a fuller statement of what we are disposed to 
consider the connexion of each of the three foregoing explanations 
with the Songs of Degrees, and we shall thereby subsequently see 
how each became the repository of a certain amount of truth. 
According to our own hypothesis the Songs of Degrees, as a col- 
lection, are to be referred to the times of Nehemiah during the 
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rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple. By the nature of the 
case, the inquirer is thrown back upon previous events, and he 
soon comes into contact with the Babylonish captivity. It is 
possible that some of the odes were composed towards the close 
of the captivity, and, from the nature of their contents, were ap- 
plicable for the purpose of the collection, and as such adopted, 
just as several of them were originally composed by David many 
hundreds of years before, but find a place in the series on account 
of the tone and tenor of the contents. In any case, the moment 
history is consulted, the great event lying behind the time of 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, is the Babylonish 
captivity. 

Let us now turn again for a moment to the Pilgrim Theory. 
According to our hypothesis the Songs of Degrees were to be re- 
peated on some conspicuous occasion, as an acknowledgment for 
national blessings bestowed during the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
and the temple under Nehemiah. The representatives, as they 
came from all parts of the country to Jerusalem, were, indeed, 
on their way to take part in the recital of the Songs of Degrees ; 
and it is not only possible, but highly probable, that such a 
psalm as cxxii. was often repeated by the pilgrim as he proceeded 
and came near the city. Nevertheless, it is a very different thing 
to suppose that the whole collection was expressly put together 
for him as a pilgrim. Also to call the collection by such a name 
as the Pilyrim Book, as Hengstenberg does, is to attach undue 
importance to a merely subordinate circumstance. However, we 
can see very easily, from the foregoing, how the periodical visits 
to Jerusalem came to be associated with the Songs of the Steps. 

Lastly, as to the rabbinical tradition. How far this may be 
right or how far wrong in assigning a particular part of the 
temple, and in allotting fifteen steps for the chanting or recital 
of those songs, we do not pause to imagine. Our chief business 
is with the fact that, by a rabbinical tradition, the niven ye 
are referred to the steps of the temple. What we plead for as im- 
portant in the tradition is in connexion with the fact that Jews, 
to whom we may suppose the Hebrew to have been more familiar 
than to foreigners, should have preserved a meaning to the word 
concerned, which is in accordance with the constant use of that 
word in the Old Testament. It may be noticed here, also, that 
in the Septuagint, the oldest of the versions, the title stands #&) 
Tav avaBabyuav, song of the steps. 

But troublous times were in store for Jerusalem; and the 
disastrous era of Antiochus was to be followed by the still more 
disastrous era of Titus. The nation being destroyed, commemo- 
rative institutions and customs disappeared, so that, in after ages, 
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men who set themselves to inquire into former things had to make 
the best use they could of such fragments as floated down the 
stream of history and tradition. We pick up the fragments, 
place them together, and endeavour to supply what is wanting by 
analogy with what is possessed. The Jew preserves to us the 
meaning of the word niyen steps, and refers the songs of the 
steps to the steps of the temple. We saw in our former article 
that steps is the only satisfactory rendering. But others also con- 
tribute. One investigates and is impressed with the historical 
connexion which subsists between the songs and the periodical 
festivals; but, unfortunately, he endeavours to make the word 
riven mean pilgrimage, which it never does in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Another investigates, and is struck with the con- 
nexion which the songs appear to have with the period of the 
Babylonish captivity, but he, unfortunately, endeavours to make 
the word niyo mean journeys, in order to get at the return from 
Babylon. We have endeavoured to find a point in which these 
three lines of evidence meet when produced ; and the reader must 
determine for himself how far we have succeeded in combining 
all the probabilities and avoiding the errors which they severally 
exhibit. 

II. We proceed now to lay before the reader a few observations 
concerning the symmetrical structure of the Songs of the steps. 
It is now beyond all doubt that very great care was bestowed, in 
the composition of many of the poetical books, upon the symme- 
trical distribution of the materials. We think the Songs of the 
steps furnish a very interesting little quota of evidence, some of 
which we shall immediately produce. We may notice that we 
have endeavoured to discover the chief rules according to which 
each of these songs has been constructed, and in only one case 
out of the fifteen are we much dissatisfied with our present con- 
clusions. 

A prominent characteristic in the Songs of the steps—both 
as to composition individually and arrangement as a collection— 
is the symmetrical distribution around a centre. It may be 
detected— 

lst. In the words of a line. 

2nd. In the lines of a stanza. 

8rd. In the stanzas of an ode. 

4th. In the odes of the collection. 

The reader at once notices the regular gradation in the four- 
fold division which we have just given. The first seems to pre- 
pare the way for the second, the second suggests the third, and 
the third the fourth. The second in our list exhibits those pic- 
turesque introverted parallelisms which must have been very care- 
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fully arranged by the composers. They occupy an intermediate 

Jace in our scale, having immediately under them a class smaller, 
and immediately above them a class larger than themselves, but 
allarranged according toa similar plan. In the introversion the 
lines or couplets advance to a central point and recede from it on 
the opposite side, step for step, according to the order of advance, 
the one side corresponding with the other, line for line, or couplet 
for couplet. But there is no cognizance taken of what may be 
the more minute structure which determines the position of the 
words in a line. However, when we come to examine a line we 
sometimes find it a miniature introversion: the words advance to 
a particular point, and recede from it in such a way that we see 
the words of the second half are determined as to place by the 
position already allotted to the words of the first half, just as the 
order of the /ines in the larger scale is determined in the second 
half by the order of the sentiments already expressed in the first 
half. But, in the third grade of the scale, there is still another 
point kept in view. The symmetry of the ode as a whole is the 
composer’s object exclusively. Having reached the centre, he 
completes the remaining half of his ode according to the plan 
followed in the former half. The reader will soon see, also, that 
often the psalmist has used two distinct measures in the same ode. 
As to the fourth gradation on our scale, it would appear to be a 
symmetry in regard to guantity which has been partly aimed at. 
Of this we shall speak hereafter. In view of the foregoing ob- 
servations we may re-state our fourfold division anew: With re- 
ference to a central point the composers appear to have aimed at— 


lst. Symmetry in the position of words and sense. 

2nd. Symmetry in the position of lines and sense. 

8rd. Symmetry in the position of lines. 

4th. Symmetry in the number of lines. 

We shall now proceed to illustrate these. 

lst. As to the position of words symmetrically arranged. In 
the following examples the order of the original is preserved by 
reading down the first column and up the second. We may notice 
that where three or four words occur in English there is often only 
one in Hebrew, also the references are henceforth, not to the verses 
but to the /Jines, in the imitations which the reader will find a 
little farther on. 


Ps, exxi. 1L2Q—14. = (1) Ps, exxi. 2, 3. (2) 


By day by night. Wherefrom from God. 
the sun nor moon shall come (shall come) 
shall not smite thee, mine aid ? mine aid 
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Ps. cxxvi. 4, 5. (3) Ps. exxvi. 15, 16. (4) 
Laughter shouting. Who sow shall reap. 
our mouth and our tongue | in tears in joy 


Ps. exxxii. 7, 8. (5) Ps. cxxi. 7, 8. (6) 
Sleep slumber. May he not nor will, &e. 
to mine eyes to mine eyelids | nor slumber will neither slumber 


Three of these examples (1, 2, and 6) occur in Psalm exxi., and 
seem to have formed the basis on which Gesenius built his 
“ step-rhythm” theory as an explanation of the title “ Songs of 
Steps.” Another very good example occurs in Psalm cxxxiii, 
which we shall give in connexion with the next division. 

2nd. Sense symmetrically distributed as to lines. Psalm 
exxxiii. affords an example both of this and the preceding. 


Psalm cxxxiii. 


As the precious oil 
on the head 

that flows 

to the beard, 


yrowy 9 
WHINE 


THO 


As Hermon’s dew, 
to his skirts. 

that flows 

beard of Aaron. 


WOT pve 
wy 


a 


The following plan will exhibit the artistic effect which the 
above arrangement produces in the ode. 


Psalm exxxiii. 
1. Lo! how good and how pleasing 
2. That brethren dwell together ! 
Like the precious oil 
On the head that flows 
To the beard, 
The beard of Aaron 
That flows to his skirts. 
Like dew of Hermon, 
That flows on hills of Zion ; 
For there 
God decreed 
The Benediction, 
Life for evermore. 


Between lines 5—10 we have an introverted parallelism. The 
eleventh line is evidently analogous to the sixth and ninth, and 
seems to commence a new introversion; shall we do wrong in 
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continuing in accordance with the plan already followed in lines 
5—10? It is, at least, so far satisfactory that there are just ma- 
terials enough to complete a second arrangement according to 
the analogy of the first. If this be correct, we have in this ode— 
Ist, corresponding words arranged equidistant from a centre; 
2nd, lines corresponding as to position and meaning; and, 3rd, 
lines corresponding as to position only—three of our four leading 
divisions. 

But we would here notice, what is still more important, how 
the plan of the ode which we have given exhibits the divisions of 
subject. The twofold division which at once arrests attention 
exhibits—1st, the proposition or subject on which the psalmist is 
about to discourse; and, 2nd, the illustration of the subject, 
8—13. Not only so, but it is at once seen that the part allotted 
to the illustration is twofold, each introversion in reality contain- 
ing an illustration. 

We shall now take Psalm cxxi. The following may help to 
exhibit the plan of it— 


Psalm exxi. 


. “ Lift to the hills mine eyes ? 
Wherefrom shall come mine aid ?”’ 
Mine aid shall come from God, 

. Who made the earth and skies. 


. “May he ne’er let thee slip, 
Nor he that guards thee slumber.” 
Behold! He never slumbers 

. Nor sleeps, who Isr’el guards. 


. The Lord thy guard! 
. The Lord thy shade! 
. At thy right hand ! 


. By day the sun 
Shall not thee smite, 
. Nor moon by night. 


. God thee will guard 
: From ev’ry ill, 
. Thee guard he will. 


. Thee guard will God 
. At home—abroad— 
. Henceforth for ever. 


This beautiful ode is composed of two parts, as distinctly 
marked by the contents as by the structure; and the division 
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determined by the one is exactly coincident with the division 
determined by the other. In the first division, 1—8, we have 
two stanzas, each stanza consisting of two parts, each part con- 
taining two lines. Each stanza contains a query or remark, and 
areply. We have already, in our former article, given reasons 
for supposing David the author, and for referring the ode to the 
period shortly after his sparing "Saul’s life, as recorded in 1 Sam, 
xxvi. David was often reduced to great straits during Saul’s 
persecution, and his attendants must often have been not a little 
desponding. Indeed, immediately after the interview between 
Saul and David, and notwithstanding the remarkable benediction 
of the latter by the former, (1 Sam. xxvi. 25,) the very next 
verse announces that David said in his heart, “I shall now perish 
one day by the hand of Saul,” (1 Sam. xxvii. ] ,) and accordingly 
he makes preparations for flight into the land of the Philistines, 
Upon such an occasion, perceiving dismay in the face of some 
attendant, David reads his thoughts, and gives expression to them 
in the first couplet, and gives a definite answer in the second. 
The peculiar arrangement of the words has been already con- 
sidered. In the second stanza, David’s attendant ventures to 
speak for himself, and gives expression to the third couplet. It 
is still the language of doubt and fear. The speaker is not yet 
raised to the lofty position taken by David in the preceding 
couplet. The confidence in Jehovah as a sufficient protector in 
any possible circumstances, expressed by David, falls without 
effect on his attendant’s ears by reason of apprehended danger. 
The expression, “‘ May thy guardian never sleep,” line 6, seems 
very appropriate for Abishai. (1 Sam. xxvi. 8,9.) David had 
spared Saul when he found him sleeping; had spared him, too, 
in opposition to the wish of Abishai; and now as David himself 
feels in his heart that he can expect no mercy from Saul, and is 
preparing to go to the land of the Philistines, Abishai reminds 
him of his former policy. ‘ You see what straits we are in now: 
we are in constant danger. It might have beeu otherwise. You 
found Saul and his guard sleeping, and might have got rid of a 
deadly enemy at once; but you did not. I hope you may never 
be found by Saul in similar circumstances. I hope your guard 
may never be overtaken by sleep, for none of us can expect any 
mercy at the hands of Saul.” 

In reply to this, David gives utterance to the fourth couplet, 
which concludes the second stanza and the first division. He 
draws more serious attention to what he says by the introductory 
word “ Behold!” and assures his friend that he, David, has a 
protector, a guardian, whose wakeful eye is never closed by sleep 
at all; and this protector is Jehovah: not only as in his former 
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reply, the Creator and disposer of the heavens and the earth, 
but more particularly and definitely bearing upon their present 
circumstances. His guardian is the guardian of Israel. Thus 
the attendant (line 1), looks at first merely to the hills. David 
points him to the Creator; not only of the hills, but of the 
heavens and the earth (line 4); and then (line 8) to the same 
Creator, and also the guardian of Israel. The climax is now 
reached, and the first division appropriately closes. 

We would pause here a moment, however, to point out the 
structure of the second stanza. In our version, it is little more 
than a repetition of the same sentiment, as if uttered by the 
same party. The force of the original may be exhibited thus: 


“IT hope he will not let thy feet slip ; 
I hope thy keeper will never slumber. 
Behold! he will never slumber, 
He will never sleep who guards Israel.” 


There is a twofold wish, or hope, or prayer, to which corres- 
ponds the twofold answer. Thus the verbs, and the subjoined 
particles dehortatory in the former two lines, directly negative in 
the latter two, will shew the plan of the stanza. 


yore) yore 
DAD -o* 

The dialogue now ends with the first division. The second 
division begins with a different tone and measure. To the end it 
exhibits full confidence in the protection of Jehovah, and dwells 
on the numerous ways in which his care will be manifested 
towards his chosen. Thus the psalmist has succeeded in ele- 
vating the thoughts of his attendants to the point at which he 
arrived from the first, and now they congratulate him in the pro- 
tection of Jehovah. 

According to the distribution which we have made of the 
contents of this carefully composed psalm, the first division con- 
tains eight lines,—the second division, twelve. However, the 
length of the former above the latter is as three to two, so that 
there is the same amount of matter in each. Thus: 


1. “Lift to the hills mine eyes? Wherefrom shall come mine aid ?” 
2. Mine aid shall come from God, who made the earth and skies. 
3. “ May he not let thee fall! nor he that guards thee slumber !” 

4. Behold! he never slumbers nor sleeps, who Isr’el guards. 


5. The Lord thy guard, the Lord thy shade, at thy right hand ; 

6. By day the sun shall not thee smite, nor moon by night. 
7. God thee will guard from every ill; thee guard he will, 

8. Thee guard will God, at home, abroad, henceforth for ever. 
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These eight lines correspond with the eight verses of our 
version. The first half contains the dialogue ; the second the 
exulting congratulation. Lines 1 and 3 in the dialogue express 
the fears, and lines 2 and 4 express the confidences of the two 
parties respectively. 

Ere leaving this beautiful ode, we would again advert to the 
practical importance of having the divisions and sub-divisions of 
the subject of the ode rendered so obvious as we think is effected 
by the scheme which we gave at the beginning. 

We shall now proceed to Psalm cxxiv. The plan of the 
original may be exhibited as follows :— 


Psalm exxiv. 


. But for the Lord who was for us, 
. May Israel truly say, 
. But for the Lord who was for us, 
: When rose against us men ; 
. Then living they had swallowed us, 
When flamed their wrath against us ; 
. Then had the waters covered us, 
The stream gone o’er our soul. 
. Then surely had gone o’er our soul, 
The proudly swelling waters. 


. Blessed be the Lord who not 
. Us gave a prey unto their teeth. 
Our soul as bird escaped 
From snare of fowlers: 
The snare is broken, 
And so are we escaped. 
. Our help is in the name of God, 
. The maker of the heaven and earth. 


The case of introverted parallelism, 11, 18, here at once 
catches the eye. Just as obvious is the twofold division of the 
Psalm. Moreover, in the first division, a second glance shews 
that the first two couplets are distinguished from the remaining 
three. Lines | and 3, are the same; lines 5, 7, and 9, commence 
with the same word. The first four lines give a hypothetical 
case; the remaining six enumerate what would have been the 
dismal consequences, supposing that hypothetical case had been 
a reality. 

According to the title, David is the author of this Psalm; 
and in looking for an occasion to which it may refer, Venema 
acknowledges the Egyptian oppression as the most appropriate, 
but for two difficulties. First,—The reference to stream and 
waters seems rather to indicate that the psalm is of a prophetical, 
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not a historical character; and Secondly,—A period so remote 
from David’s time as the oppression under Pharaoh, would des- 
troy the emphasis of line 2, “ Dicat nunc Israel.” As to this 
latter, the element of time is not concerned in the word » at all, 
and when translated now, it is convertable with may, let, I pray, 
used in an entreating manner. As to the former of the ob- 
jections, the reference to stream and waters would be all the 
more appropriate by making the ode refer to the event of the 
memorable passage of the Red Sea. It was by no means un- 
common for the sacred poet, after reviewing God’s dealings of old 
in his nation’s annals, to compose an ode referring to some im- 
portant event, and containing his own reflections. By a careful 
comparison, we shall find a minute correspondence, both of sen- 
timent and expression, between this ode and chapters xiv. and xv. 
of Exodus, which contain the account of the passage of the Red 
Sea, and the song of Moses. “ Had it not been for the Lord 
who was on our side,” says the psalmist in the place of the 
Israelite, but with reason, for the Israelite had been told (Exod. 
xiv. 14) “the Lord shall fight for you.” Before the critical 
moment arrived, and after it was over, the narrative tells, “‘The 
Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians.” 
(Exod. xiv. 80.) Then well “may Israel say” so, for “ Israel 


saw that great work which the Lord did upon the Egyptians.” 
(Exod. xiv. 31.) “When men arose against us,’ says the 
psalmist in the place of Israel, and speaking of the enemy as 
the enemy of Israe] throughout the ode, “ Thou hast overthrown 
them that rose up against thee,” (Exod. xv. 7,) say Moses and 
his followers, representing their enemies as fighting against God 
himself, throughout the song of triumph. “Then they had 


” 


swallowed us alive,” says the psalmist, but the doom which they 
intended for Israel became their own; for says the triumphal 
song, “ Thou stretchest out thy hand, the earth swallowed them.” 
(Exod. xv. 12.) “When their wrath was kindled against us,” 
says the psalmist, “and the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants 
was turned against the people.” (Exod. xiv. 5.) 

Now comes an important transition in the ode which we think 
points very distinctly to the passage of the Red Sea as the subject 
of which the psalmist was thinking when he composed this ode. 

We have brought the Israelites to the banks of the Red Sea, 
and while encamped here, the hosts of Pharaoh come in sight, to 
the great consternation of the Israelites (Exod. xiv. 10) ; but 
immediately after mentioning that the interposition of Jehovah 
saved the Israelites from being overwhelmed by the pursuers, he 
goes on to say, “ Then had the waters covered us.” 

After the deliverance from the Egyptians, comes the deli- 
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verance from the waters. This makes the ode fit very accurately 
with the order and combination of events on that memorable 
occasion; for beyond doubt, the Israelites knew of the divine 
arrangement by which they were enabled to pass over dry, while 
the Egyptians were drowned in pursuit. Thus, then, except for 
the intervention of Jehovah, the Israelites themselves might 
have been covered with the waters; but instead of that, when 
they were safe across, God “blew with his wind, and the sea 
covered the Egyptians.” (Exod. xv. 10.) But the miraculous 
passage has made a deep impression on the psalmist, and he can- 
not dismiss the subject with a single reference. ‘Then had the 
stream gone o’er our soul ; gone o’er our soul then had the proud 
waters.” (lines 8—9.) So in the song of Moses, there is oft- 
repeated reference, as was to be expected, to the miraculous 
overwhelming of the Egyptians; but curiously enough, the verb 
2 to pass over, which is repeated twice in the Psalm as above, 
8, 9, occurs repeated twice in the song of Moses. (Exod. xv. 16.) 
So far the psalmist has referred to the interposition of Jehovah 
to save Israel both from the Egyptians and from the waters of 
the Red Sea; and as that event in the actual history was followed 
by the triumphal song of Moses, so in the succeeding division of 
the ode we have the ascription of praise to Jehovah arranged as 
an introverted parallelism. ‘ Blessed be Jehovah,” says the 
psalmist, ‘who gave us not a prey to their teeth.’ “The 
enemy said,” according to Moses, “I will pursue, I will overtake, 
I will divide the spoil.” (Exod. xv. 9.) “Our soul escaped as a 
bird from the snare of fowlers: the snare is broken, and we are 
escaped,” says the psalmist. “ They are entangled in the land ; 
the wilderness hath shut them in,” (Exod. xiv. 3,) was the hope 
and belief of Pharaoh. “Our help is in the name of Jehovah, 
who made heaven and earth,” concludes the psalmist, as he 
began, by ascribing all to Jehovah. ‘The Lord is my strength 
and song, and he is become my salvation,” (Exod. xv. 2,) and is 
the theme of Moses. 

Thus we see how minutely every particular in Psalm exxiv. 
corresponds with the narrative of the passage of the Red Sea. 
The order of events in the one is precisely the order of events in 
the other. There is (1) an interposition of Jehovah, in order (2) 
to save his people who are in great fear, (3) from an overwhelm- 
ing enemy, and (4) from overwhelming waters. There is then, 
(5) lastly, the ascription of praise to God. Can we, in these 
circumstances, be far wrong in supposing that the event which 
afforded the ground plan of the psalmist’s ode, was the miraculous 
passage of the Red Sea, and the attendant circumstances ? 

We proceed now to notice a peculiarity regarding lines 
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7—10. According to the sense, the extremes 7 and 10, are 
analogous ; also the means 8 and 9 are analogous—that is, the 
four lines form a very simple case of introverted parallelism. In 
fact, line 9 is repeated verbatim from the preceding, and has all 
the appearance of being part of an introversion. According to 
this consideration, the arrangement would be as follows: 

5. Then living they had swallowed us, 

6. When flamed their wrath against us ; 

7. Then had the waters covered us, 

8. The stream gone o’er our soul. 

9. Gone o’er our soul 

10. Then had the swelling waters. 


This arrangement, which avoids a double anomaly, is pro- 
duced by lowering the particle then wy from line 9 to line 10. 
The sense indicates an introversion which is destroyed by the 
usual position of then; also the usual position of then gives for- 
mally an alternate parallelism which is not permitted by the 
sense for the lines 7 and 10, 8 and 9 correspond, whereas lines 
7 and 9, 8 and 10 do not. The change is very slight, and might 
easily have occurred. Indeed, a transcriber might readily imagine 
that the lines from 1 to 10, were designed as a series of alter- 
nations, and have elevated the particle then from line 10 to 
line 9. But besides satisfying the laws of parallelism, the change 
would bring us to another interesting conclusion. 

We have already taken occasion several times to notice how 
the parallelistic structure has been rendered subservient tomarking 
the divisions and sub-divisions of an ode. As to the one under 
consideration, we have but to look for a moment at the distri- 
bution of the ode into 18 lines, as we have already given it, in 
order to become cognizant of the larger twofold division contained 
Ist, in lines 1—10; and 2nd, in lines 11—18. Then looking 
only to the former, we immediately recognize in it a twofold 
division, viz., lst, in lines 1—4; and 2nd, in lines 5—10. Each 
of these divisions, greater and less occurring obviously, in the 
structure indicate corresponding divisions of subject; not only 
so, but if our transposition of the particle be permitted, the 
result will be a twofold variety in the structure of lines 5—10, 
coinciding exactly with the twofold character of the contents ; 
for we have in lines 5—6, reference to overwhelming enemies, 
and in lines 7—10, reference to overwhelming waters. 

Thus, in connexion with the second grade of the scale with 
which we started, we have given some illustrations ; and although 
we have given the whole odes, yet it was more especially with the 
larger divisions of these odes that we were concerned, viz.: in so 
far as each division was complete in itself, and had no structural 
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connexion with the rest of the ode. We shall now proceed 
in the third place, to examine some odes in which the composer 
appears to have bestowed great attention in making them sym- 
metrical as a whole, and with relation to a centre. We shall take 
as our first example Psalm cxxvi., the plan of which we would 
exhibit as follows :— 

Psalm exxvi. 


I. 
. When Jehovah returned, 
. The returning of Zion, 
Like dreamers were we. 
. Then will joy fill our mouth, 
. On our tongue will be song ; 
Then they'll say ’mid the heathen, 


II. 
7. MAGNIFIED HATH THE LorD, 
8. In His DOINGS WITH THEM. 
9. MAGNIFIED HATH THE LorD, 
10. In His DOINGS WITH Us, 


III. 
11. And gladsome are we. 
12. Jehovah return ! 
13. Our returning 
14. Like streams in the south. 
15. The sowers in sorrow, 
16. In gladness shall reap, 


IV. 
17. WHO WEEPING SHALL GO 
18. WHEN BEARING SEED BASKET ;@ 
19. HE SHOUTING SHALL COME 
20. WHEN BEARING HIS SHEAVES. 


This ode is ruled by the No. Two to a remarkable extent. 
It consists of four stanzas, arranged in two pairs, corresponding 
alternately and inversely, stanza III. being the inversion of 
stanza I., and stanza IV. of II. Stanzas I. and III. contain 
each, two couplets; stanzas II. and IV. contain each two alter- 
nations. So far the external arrangement of the materials ; but 
on examining the contents of the ode, it will be seen at a glance 
that we have given no arbitrary division. The division has been, 
indeed, determined by the sense, and when written accordingly, 
the result is a perfectly symmetrical whole. 

Thus there can be no doubt that lines 1 and 2 go together ; 
so 4 and 5. There can be no doubt that lines 7 and 9 alternate; 
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so8and 10. It is evident that lines 12 and 13 go together; 
equally so, 15 and 16. It is evident 17 and 19 alternate; equally 
so, 18 and 20. There remain only four lines, viz., 3,6, 11, 14, of 
which two serve to separate couplets, and two to separate stanzas. 

We find the same prominence given to the number two when 
we come to the words of the ode. The expression, “ return the 
returning,” is in itself double, and occurs twice. In lines 4, 5, 
the statement is twofold. The verb to magnify occurs twice, 
7,9. The verbs of going and coming, are doubled, 17, 19. 
The verb to do, occurs twice, 8, 10; the verb to dear, occurs 
twice, 18, 20. The name of Jehovah occurs twice in the inverse 
corresponding stanzas I, and III., and twice in the similar cor- 
responding stanzas II. and IV. The number two is thus de- 
veloped about a score of times in this remarkably artificial ode, 
and there must surely have been some design in it. Moreover, 
the tone of the ode is manifestly twofold. At the beginning of 
the ode, the speakers profess themselves to have been as if in a 
dream, by reason of delight at their restoration; and yet a little 
further on, the prayer is expressly for restoration—apparently 
not yet enjoyed. This seems at once to refer us to a period when 
the Jewish nation was partly restored, and partly still in captivity. 
Accordingly, the ode has been referred to the period of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Still further the excited feelings and strong emotions 
indicated by the speakers, expressing themselves as if they were 
dreaming, in regard to the blessing already vouchsafed, and the 
rapid transition from the past to the future, and the anticipations 
which they express concerning the future, may possibly indicate 
an origin to the ode, dating somewhere between the commence- 
ment of the Anadasis from Babylon, and before the arrival at 
Jerusalem ; for it is observable that the ode contains no reference 
to the vexation which the rebuilders of Jerusalem experienced 
from the scorn and contempt of surrounding hostile people; such 
reference being very prominent in other odes—e. g., Psalms cxx., 
CXXill., CXXIX., CXXXi. 

The latter part of the ode, lines 12—20, containing allusion 
to seed time and harvest, and the filling of the dry channels of 
streams with periodical rains, seems to have been composed in 
imitation of the earnest prayer which the Jews offered up for the 
early and the latter rains. The psalmist prays as earnestly for 
the restoration from captivity, as the Jews used to pray for the 
returning showers, upon which depended the agricultural pros- 
pects of the country. The seed-time closed about the beginning 
of December, or the month Chisleu, and this reminds us that 
Nehemiah during that same month heard the sad intelligence 
regarding the distressed condition of the Jews in Jerusalem. 
(Neh. i. 3.) ‘ And it came to pass, when I heard these words, 
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that I sat down and wept, and mourned certain days, and fasted 
and prayed before the God of heaven.” (Neh. i. 4.) This was 
certainly “ sowing in tears.” Also, Nehemiah tells us, that he set 
out for Jerusalem in the month Nisan, (Neh. ii. 1,) corresponding 
to part of March and April, as the learned inform us. It was about 
this time that prayers were offered up for the latter rain, and the 
eagerness with which it was looked for appears to have been pro- 
verbial from very early times. Thus, Job xxix. 283—“ And they 
waited for me as for the rain ; and they opened their mouth wide 
as for the latter rain.” Thus, then, Nehemiah had “sown in 
tears.” His departure from Babylon was as the granting of the 
latter rains, which fill the channels of the streams; and now 
there remained the harvest, to which the composer looks forward 
with hope and confidence. 

Ere we quit this ode, we would advert for a moment to the 
inversion which characterizes it, as distinguished from the intro- 
version which characterized the examples produced under our 
second division. In the case of introversion, the analogous lines 
correspond both in sense and position; whereas the inversion 
just referred to, exhibits lines corresponding in position, though 
not in sense. Thus in Ps. exxvi., lines 1, 6, and 11, 16, cor- 
respond line for line, and couplet for couplet, but not in sense. 

We proceed now to Ps. exxvii., of which the following may 
serve to shew the plan. 

Psalm exxvii. 
. Unless the Lord the house erect, 
In vain the builder trouble takes ; 
. Unless the Lord the town protect, 
In vain the wakeful watchman wakes. 


. Tis vain at early morn to rise, 

. Or late at night to close your eyes, 

. Or eat the bread of many sighs ; 

. HE SLEEP WILL GIVE HIs CHOSEN ONES. 
. THE HERITAGE OF GOD ARE SONS; 

. And as reward, the noble band, 

. Like arrows for a mighty hand, 

. So sons of youth, He will command. 


DOR Pwroee 


How happy is the man who knows 
. To fill with them his quiver well ; 

They will not blush to meet their foes, 
. And in the gate they will them quell ! 


In this psalm the subject is the necessity for the blessing of 
God in addition to the efforts of man, as is stated in the first 
quatrain. In the second quatrain the subject is more fully fol- 
lowed out, and a conclusion reached in the last line—viz., 8. 
This makes up half the ode, and the other half may be regarded 
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as proceeding inversely according to the analogy of the former. 
As the Jast line of the second stanza reaches the point at which 
the special blessing of God is mentioned in contradistinction to 
the preceding vain efforts of man when without God’s blessing ; 
so the first line of the third stanza starts with the announcement 
of a special blessing from God to man, which blessing is to the 
latter the source of the advantage subsequently mentioned. Thus, 
the twofold division is in respect to the favour of God neither 
sought nor obtained by those referred to in the former half; but 
both sought and obtained by those described in the latter half. 
The first four lines evidently go together, so also the last four. 
Also, a period is evidently reached at the close of line 8—that is, 
just at the completion of the second quatrain. There remains 
just another quatrain, which must, therefore, take its place as one 
of the natural divisions of the ode. There is manifest alternation 


in the first stanza and none in the second; the remaining two 
can be arranged inversely according to the analogy of the first 
two without violence in any way, and with the advantage of 
exhibiting a distribution of a fourfold kind according to which the 
contents of the ode are arranged. 

We proceed now to give our last example—viz., Ps. cxxxii. 
The plan according to which its contents may be arranged is 


exhibited in the following scheme :— 


Psalm cxxxii. 


1. Rememser, Lorp To Davip 
2. ALL HIS AFFLICTIONS. 
. AS HE SWORE TO JEHOVAH, 21. JEHOVAH SWARE TO Davip IN 
TRUTH, 
. HE WILL NOT TURN FROM IT: 
. Of the fruit of thy body, 
. Will I set on thy throne. 
5. If thy sons will keep my covenant, 
. And the testimony which I teach them; 
. Surely their children for ever, 


. VowrEp To THE MiGuty oF JAcoB; 
. If I shall enter my house, 

. If I shall go up to my bed ; 

. If I shall give sleep to mine eyes, 

. To mine eyelids slumber, 

. Till I find a place for Jehovah, 


. A dwelling for the Mighty of Jacob! 
- Behold! we heard of it in Ephratah ; 
. We found it in the fields of the wood. 


. Shall sit upon thy throne, 
. For Jehovah hath chosen Zion, 
. He hath desired it for his dwelling, 


. We will come into his tabernacle ; 
. We will worship at his footstool. 
. Arise! Jehovah into thy rest ; 
. Thou and the ark of thy strength. 
17. Let thy priests be clothed with right- 
eousness ; 
18, And thy saints shout aloud. 


. This, my rest for ever ; 
. Here will I dwell for I have desired it. 
. Blessing I will bless her provision ; 
- Her poor I will fill with bread. 
5. And her priests I will clothe with 
salvation ; 
. And her saints shouting shall shout 
aloud. 
19. For THE SAKE OF DAviID THY SER- . THERE witt I MAKE Davip’s HORN 
VANT, TO BUD: 
20. TURN NOTAWAYTHEFACEOFTHINE 38. 1 HAVE ORDAINED A LAMP FOR MINE 
ANOINTED. ANOINTED. 
39. His ENEMIES I WILL CLOTHE WITH SHAME; 
40. BuT ON HIM SHALL THE CROWN FLOURISH. 
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This ode is by far the longest in the collection. According 
to the plan given above the eye at once catches the corresponding 
passages in each column. Thus, the first couplet of the first 
column announces David’s vow to Jehovah ; and the correspond- 
ing couplet in the second column announces Jehovah’s promise 
to David. The last couplet of the first column concludes that 
column by reference to David, and the corresponding couplet in 
the second column also closes with reference to David. The 
couplet preceding the last in the first column is repeated almost 
word for word in the corresponding couplet in the second column, 
Each column closes with the same word, Anointed (Messiah), 
The arrangement now exhibited comprehends the whole of the 
ode, excepting two couplets, one at the commencement and one 
at the close, the disposal of which, accordingly, only increases the 
evidence for the symmetry so obviously designed in the structure 
of the ode. We do not require to do more than remind the 
reader how the arrangement which we have given is subservient 
to the manifestation of the twofold division which characterizes 
the contents of the ode. 

But there is still another arrangement competent in regard to 
the materials of the ode. Were it written in one long column of 
40 lines we should have a quatrain at the beginning, a quatrain 
in the centre, and a quatrain at the close, containing the twofold 
statements and twofold winding up of the twofold subject treated 
in the ode, as well as all the occasions in which the name of David 
is mentioned : there being four—viz., once in the first quatrain, 
twice in the central, and once in the closing quatrain. Moreover, 
between lines 5—8, we have manifestly another quatrain, and in- 
versely corresponding to it the lines 33—36 seems, by the redu- 
plication of the verbs and the connexion of the matter, to point 
out another quatrain. We thus get five quatrains or twenty lines 
which make up half the ode. Still farther, in lines 27, 28, we 
have two expressions, one of which connects the couplet with lines 
23, 24, and the other of which connects the couplet with lines 
31, 32. Thus, we have three couplets corresponding in position, 
the central one being separated from the extremes by another 
couplet on each side. Thus, we get five successive couplets fall- 
ing naturally into position, and so disposing of half the remainder 
of the ode. But we have now sufficient to enable us to complete 
what still remains from analogy. This satisfies the law of inver- 
sion without doing any violence whatever. Lines 9, 10, naturally 
form a couplet, and are designed to correspond in position with 
lines 3, 4, as is evident from the Epanodos which they manifest. 
Lines 11, 12, naturally form a couplet, and there is nothing in it 
which requires it to correspond in position with lines 9, 10. 
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Lines 15, 16, naturally form a couplet, and no violence is done 
by separating it as a couplet from lines 13,14. Thus, the whole 
ode is divisible into two parts, corresponding inversely, couplet 
for couplet and quatrain for quatrain, as regards position, with 
each other. 

It may have occurred to ask, How can two such arrange- 
ments be competent in the case of one ode? The reply is very 
simple and satisfactory. Wherever there is strict adherence to 
the symmetrical distribution of the details there will be compe- 
tent several combinations. A regiment of soldiers extended in 
lines can form itself into a square or be arranged in various sym- 
metrical groups according to the wish of the commander. We 
have already seen, in the case of Ps. cxxi., that, owing to the pecu- 
liar manner in which the materials have been distributed, a 
variety of combinations is competent. 

4th. We proceed now, in the fourth and last place, to make 
an observation or two on the symmetrical distribution of odes 
round the central one, Ps. cxxvii. It has been already pointed 
out that, taking Ps. cxxvii. as a central ode, there are seven on 
each side of it. Each of these sevens contains, as Hengstenberg 
has pointed out, the name of Jehovah twenty-four times, besides 
being divided by four and three, so as to produce four groups, 
each containing the name of Jehovah twelve times. There seems 
to have been attention paid to symmetry, also as regards the 
actual quantity in each heptade. This is all the more remarkable, 
as the odes vary in length from seven lines up to forty. It is 
still farther remarkable that the relative proportions of the hep- 
tades and the central ode are seven to one. Thus, as to number, 
the odes run 7,1, 7. And as to actual quantity, we have the 
proportion exhibited by the same numbers 7, 1,7 (throwing aside 
fractions), notwithstanding the great variety as to the length of 
the individual odes. The latter calculation can be very accu- 
rately determined by the very simple method of counting the 
number of lines occupied by the heptades and central ode respec- 
tively in any Hebrew Bible. The numbers thus counted in the 
Hebrew Bible beside us are 51}, 74, 543. The difference be- 
tween the first and last numbers being to either of these numbers 
as the fraction one-sixteenth to one, a very inconsiderable 
amount. 

We shall now draw our observations to a close. We have 
given the arrangements which, so far as we have been able to see, 
properly characterize six of the songs of the steps, and we could 
easily have doubled the number. The question may be asked, 
What is the real value of the conclusions arrived at by those who 
examine and develop the symmetrical structure of the Hebrew 
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Scriptures? We would answer—lst, Let any classical scholar, 
who has read Anacreon and Horace, suppose that, by some catas- 
trophe, the metrical structure of the writings of these authors had 
been lost, that the writings, nevertheless, had been preserved and 
were in our possession, printed, as prose is printed, with no regard 
whatever to prosody ; and that some one set himself to discover 
what were the laws according to which the composition was ori- 
ginally framed, and to exhibit the result in a manner which at 
once addresses the eye. What answer would be considered suf- 
ficient to the inquiry about the real utility of such examination? 
We think the answer to the one question would do equally well 
for the other. We would ask the English reader, How would he 
like the splendid odes of Campbell printed as prose, with words 
or feet split at the end of the line to the utter derangement of the 
prosody? Yet, for the most part, such is the way in which the 
Hebrew odes are printed. Indeed, we may say, without exagge- 
ration, that the derangement is more fatal in the case of the 
Hebrew ode than of the English. For, in English, the rhyme 
addresses the ear, and to that extent it is independent of the eye. 
Now, the Hebrew odes appear to have been constructed so as to 
address the eye, there being no such thing as rhyme in Hebrew. 
In the case of an extensive introverted parallelism the effect is 
almost entirely lost to the ear, whereas, a single glance renders 
evident the artistic skill which has been expended on it, and pro- 
duces the effect intended. So far the esthetics of the case, 
which, however, are not to be despised. 

We would advert, in the next place, to the fact which we have 
taken care to develop in connexion with all the odes as we pro- 
ceeded, that structure is rendered subservient to the important 
purpose of indicating the natural divisions of the odes. We have 
only to refer the reader to any of the examples which we have 
given—viz., Ps. cxxi., Cxxiv., CXXVi., CXXVli., CXxxil., and cxxxiii. 
If the coincidence between structural arrangement and internal 
divisions and subdivisions of matter should be found of general 
prevalence throughout the poetical Scriptures, it would be an 
obvious advantage to have them printed accordingly. Every one 
knows the satisfaction and facility with which a map can be con- 
sulted in which the countries or the counties are all marked off 
by different colours. The illustration is far from exaggerating 
the service which, so far as we see at present, would be done by 


presenting the original text arranged according to the laws of 
parallelism. 


Edinburgh. M. 











EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES. 


We could have wished that the inauguration of the great 
repository of Art, which we have viewed with so much pleasure 
at Sydenham, might have secured a safe development of those 
illustrative works, from which so much has been anticipated as a 
source of instruction to the people. But we cannot refrain from 
expressing some regret in having observed that sufficient care has 
hardly been taken to prevent that sort of mischief which is likely 
to arise from a disturbance of men’s minds upon points which, 
though by no means beyond question, are, by a common consent, 
taken as settled conventionally, for the purposes of popular in- 
struction. The raising of a doubt upon the received biblical 
chronology by introducing a questionable hypothesis upon the 
historical incidents referred to in the illustrative designs of this 
building, involves a mischief, the more serious in proportion to 
the interest with which the new representations are likely to 
affect the minds of the people ; and we think neither the able 
writers of those historical notices, nor the Directors of the 
Institution, would intentionally have adopted such a line of 
observation if the probability of those ill effects, to which we 
have referred, had presented itself. 

We allude specially in these remarks to an account written 
of the Egyptian department, where the received chronology of 
the Exodus is superseded by an hypothesis, relative to the early 
shepherd settlements in Lower Egypt, entirely at variance with 
the common instruction of the Christian world. We are far 
from presuming to discuss the accuracy of the new dates; for 
our objection arises upon the sole ground, that it is a questioning 
of the received chronology, and that which by common consent 
isused in the schools of the people: we think that, until some 
new convention on the subject of the scriptural eras shall have 
been made in the great body of those institutions to which the 
education of the people is entrusted—from the teachers of the 
Sunday schools of a manufacturing town, to the heads of our 
great universities,—it would be advisable to adhere to the es- 
tablished views on the subject; so far at least as, where called 
in question, to shew on what grounds any new hypothesis may 
be made to differ from the old tenet. The special object of our 
comment will be found in the thirty-fifth and forty-seventh 
pages of the Historical Sketch of Egyptian Buildings and 
Sculpture, a most able and instructive treatise by Mr. Sharpe, 
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whose literary character is well established and highly respected, 
But in the former passage of that work the learned writer states, 
as a fact of undisputed authenticity, that the Phoenician shepherds, 
who were the first occupants of the border of Egypt, were 
expelled, and made room for the Israelite people in the Delta, 
about the year s.c. 1550; and in the latter, that the probable 
departure of the Israelites out ‘of their Egyptian abodes took 
place under a king, whose date is assigned to the year B. c. 1300, 
This hypothesis may be true or not ; but if it is ever so true, it 
is not a received tenet in the educational establishments of any 
Christian kingdom, and as the Institution at Sydenham was 
expressly sanctioned by the highest authorities of the land as a 
place of instruction for the people, such questionable indoctrina- 
tion ought not to be adopted in the descriptive works of that 
institute. We trust the author of the work we refer to will not 
misinterpret our remarks as at all made in disparagement of his 
views, to which, if we differ from them, we attach all the respect 
due to the opinion of an eminent and successful labourer in a 
soil in which we have delighted to toil also—perhaps less success. 
fully. We are sure he will see that his descriptive work does 
not require the statements we have pointed out to give it all its 
usefulness as an explanatory guide to the illustrations brought 
forward in that department of the new Palace; and if he adopts 
our views as to the inexpediency of introducing them, perhaps 
another edition may enable us to congratulate him on their dis. 
appearance from its pages. 

The circumstance, however, has awakened our editorial vigi- 
lance, in shewing the great need there is of a more clear deter- 
mination of the epochs connected with the Egyptian history, and 
adds to the regret expressed by many, that the late mission of 
the King of Prussia into that land of shadows was not directed 
by its learned undertaker to a better determination of the great 
questions connected with its chronology. For ourselves, if we 
do not condemn Dr. Lepsius for remissness in a particular in 
which it was hardly possible he could turn any reasonable dili- 
gence to account, yet we partake fully in the regret that a true 
exposition of the records of the Egyptian dynasties has never 
yet been successfully effected ; and, looking at the popular taste 
which is growing up for researches into these matters, and the 
desirableness that a rational account should be afforded of the 
traditions of antiquity in connexion with what records we have 
received from that old people, we have turned our attention with 
some diligence to the subject, and propose to put a construction 
of them before our readers, which we hope may remove some of 
the difficulties. 
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In setting forward with the purpose of directing inquiry in a 
new channel, we may be permitted, like every other new servant, 
to begin with a little fault-finding with our precursors; and in 
that licence of our novitiate, venture to observe, that in the 
investigations which have hitherto taken place with a view to 
a disclosure of the true chronology of the Egyptian dynasties, 
and the period and source of their origin, there has been so 
manifest a want of system and agreement upon the receivable 
data as to the precursive era and circumstances of that ancient 
power, as must have rendered any resolution of the difficulties 
attendant upon an investigation of its early kings apparently 
hopeless. To set about the task of unravelling the mystery of 
these periods it seems a first requisite, to establish a status or 
point in the history of the world, of which it can certainly be 
predicated that the Egyptian monarchy, in some one phase of 
its multitudinous sovereignties, can be recognized as taking its 
commencement, and from thence to work upward or downward, 
as the vein of traditional lore or monumental record may permit. 

On the same threshold of our inquiry we shall also, under 
the same privilege, venture to condemn the prevailing hypothesis 
of an upward course of civilization from the lower waters of 
the Nile to its fountains, instead of its descent from Ethiopia to 
Memphis. For, as surely as the river itself flows towards the 
sea, and not away from it, the arts and letters of Ethiopia appear 
to ourselves to have preceded, and been the precursors of the 
Egyptian. Notwithstanding it has been said by a learned 
writer of this Journal, that “the question of priority of civi- 
luation had been settled before Dr. Lepsius wrote his book by 
the universal consent of those well acqainted with the ‘arche- 
ology’ of the two countries ;” and Dr. Lepsius avouches the 
fact, “ that the most ancient epoch of art in Ethiopia was purely 
Egyptian ;”* yet we must be excused in doubting that allegation, 
as far as civility will permit, and resting our credence rather 
upon the plain and simple declaration of Diodorus Siculus— 
“that the Ethiopian records,” which he elsewhere states were 
accepted for true by the Egyptian priesthood, “ related, that the 
Egyptians were a race of colonists from the Ethiopians under 
Osiris, and that in general the customs that prevailed in Egypt 
were derived from Ethiopia. The sacred symbols and ordinances 
of their priesthood ; their purifications, tonsure, and plough-like 
seeptre borne in their religious ceremonies, were all thus 
deduced to them; and the forms of their letters also were 
similarly derived, though the letters which the Egyptian priests 
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held sacred and secret from the people were those which con. 
stituted the enchorial character of the Ethiopians.””? 

This last notice of the historian is conclusive, we think, of the 
precursive order of the Ethiopian literature, as much as the 
Latin found in the Norman churches is an evidence of the 
descent of the hierarchy of those churches from that of Italy, 
or as the Hebrew text of the Old Testament marks a descent 
of the volume from the people whose language it bears. We 
may point out, too, that the plough-like sceptre referred to by 
Diodorus is still borne by the King of Sennaar, in connexion 
with a ceremonial which interprets its origin, but which was 
not preserved in its Egyptian seats. This is a custom which 
obliges the Nubian King once in his reign to plough and sowa 
piece of land with his own hand, which, by its omission in 
practice among the Egyptians, while the ensign itself was used 
in Egypt, clearly indicates a derivative possession of the emblem 
by that people. The same custom, however, is found to subsist 
as a yearly homage paid to the earth by the Chinese Emperor; 
from which country, and not from Egypt, it would probably have 
been derived, if not originally from the old Ethiopian dynasty. 

Without a great acquaintance with the archeology of the 
two countries of Egypt and Ethiopia, by which the question of 
priority appears to have been settled, we will venture to submit 
a single instance to the judgment of our readers, by which they 
may form an estimate of the probabilities of the subject for them. 
selves; but which, we are obliged to say, militates against the 
conclusions of our “arcHz#oLocists.” The city of Axum i 
avowedly the most ancient seat of the Cushite, or pure Ethiopian 
monarchs: the Abyssinian records account it as the oldest city 
and great metropolis of the Ethiopian empire. In this city Mr. 
Bruce found the accustomed avenue to its ancient temple, with 
its parapets and range of guardian keepers, the Anubis or Star 
Dog, of which 130 pedestals are still preserved, and upon two the 
statues of the primitive worship. In the ruins of this town the 
obelisk, such as it exists in Egypt in kind, is commonly found: 
in one square, the traveller informs us, there are as many as 100 
obelisks remaining. Yet not in the whole ruins did he find one 
obelisk that was inscribed with any memorial; while in Egypt 
there is not a single obelisk that is not made the vehicle of 
monumental inscription. It is not too much to say, therefore, 
that it is impossible that the Ethiopian obelisk should be the 
descendant of the Egyptian. It is impossible, if the obelisk 
were brought from Egypt to Ethiopia, that at least occasional 
instances should not have occurred of its use as a tablet of 
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record, to which it was wholly and invariably appropriated by the 
Egyptians. 

We put the argument briefly, and as a mere straw upon 
the surface of the more ponderous elements of the Egyptian 
and Ethiopian “archeological” waters: but we submit with 
much confidence, that it shews the true direction of the stream, 
and in what course, in particular, the arts have moved from 
one of these countries to the other, which is all that our present 
object requires. 

Again, we would suggest, as affording a basis for establishing 
the Egyptian times on a sure footing, that the evidences of an- 
tiquity shew an evident separation, at a point, between the 
mystical “Generations” of Sanchoniathon and the families of the 
traditional kings of Egypt, which constitute the tables of Manetho. 
A sort of transition element is shewn in the dynastic develop- 
ment, which is constituted by the Titanic king-gods, and their 
elevés of the Egyptian Osiride, of which on one side the families 
are found to follow in direct descent from the older generations 
of the Phoenician traditions ; and on the other, are seen in con- 
nexion with the first elements of the Egyptian monarchy. Of 
these the historian Diodorus, of Sicily, has delivered the tradi- 
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of tions, derived from several channels, and confirmed in their 
mit particulars by sidelong references from the Egyptian priesthood 
hey to names and circumstances contained in those traditions, as 


precedental to, but connected with the Osirian foundations of 
their monarchy ; so that it is impossible the Egyptian traditions 


n is can be based in any facts at all if those of the Titanic kings are 
pian mere inventions. But Diodorus shews marks of discretion, 
city which should entitle his judgment to some respect in our eyes, 
Mr. in reference to the materials he gathered to let mankind into 
with the secrets of antiquity. He had to deal with a sciolism in his 
Star own day not a whit less obdurate to the rumours of antiquity 


than our own; and he tells us, with deliberate scorn, that he 











the rejects such a spirit as would put the reputation of things sacred 
und: among the mere inventions of a dreamy philosophy :— 

s 100 

d one “There is great difficulty,” says our honest historian, “in unthreading 
Jeypt all the genealogies of our heroes and great men; and modern historians, 
le d therefore, reject these antique records, and pretend to despise them. Thus 
it Ephorus the Cumean, and his pupil Socrates, have set about writing a 


history of modern events, and affect a contempt for those that are ancient; 
and they have fixed, therefore, an epoch in the history of the Heraclides 
for the beginning of all history. But we,” says Diodorus, “ who happen to 
have an opinion quite the reverse of this, when we undertook the business 
of making a record of things past, went through the whole labour of ‘ an 
ARCHROLOGIST.’ For the greatest actions are those which were performed 
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by the heroes and demigods, and other eminently good men, whom their 
contemporaries honoured, because of their good deeds, with honours and 
sacrifices equal almost to the gods themselves; and it is the business of 
the historian to hand down the praises of these men to all generations,” ¢ 


There is good sense in this observation, as much as there is 
of the other quality, and of a certain flippancy of mind, in the 
wholesale rejection of a system of records, which were such as the 
want of written chronicles made the best which the minds of men 
could invent for the purpose, at the time they were referred to. 

A brief exposition of these records of an “ aRcHOLOGIST,” 
who lived nearly two thousand years nearer to the period under 
consideration than our own, appears indispensable, therefore, at 
the outset of any enquiry that can be hoped to be made success. 
fully as to the probable period at which the commencement of 
the Egyptian dynasties may be fixed. Without such a founda 
tion it must happen, that all conclusions of our own, indepen- 
dently arrived at, must be open to the assaults of every one who 
may be willing to trust the ancient chroniclers before the specu. 
lations of the modern theorist—a sort of controversy in which 
undoubtedly such adversaries as recur to the testimonies of 
antiquity must, in the long run, have the best. 

Well then, the Ethiopians said that the Osiride went into 
Egypt with a colony from their country. What say the Egyptians? 
Diodorus informs us, that the accounts which the priests gave to 
him was: “that the City of the Hundred Gates was built by 
Osiris, and was called after the name of his mother: and of that 
period which preceded the rise of this Osiris, some held that 
Helion, whose name was that of a star in the heavens, was the 
first person who ever held ‘sovereign power;’ though others 
believed that that system of domination was first brought into 
the world by Ephaistus,” who was made a king, as Trinculo was 
by Caliban, for the rude services he had rendered the world in 
discovering the use of fire. ‘This he did,” says the Egyptian 
tradition, “ by the accidental firing of a tree in the mountains by 
lightning, which the new benefactor had the sagacity to keep 
alight by replenishing the aliment it fed on.” 

But this Egyptian story is the same as we find still preserved 
among the Abyssinians, as belonging to their country. 
Chronicle of Axum recounts the same accidental discovery of fire 
in the mountains of its own regions, and to that attributes the 
origin of the arts of life, and the power of those Cushite settler 
who made their abodes in those regions. The reference to these 
mountain abodes of that first benefactor by the Egyptians, who 
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had no wooded mountains belonging to themselves, is a striking 
feature in these concurrent testimonies. 

However, the system being established of a kingly domina- 
tion, the Egyptians said that Cronus held the sovereignty, who 
married his sister Rhea, and was the father of Osiris and Isis, or, 
as others called them, of Dios and Heras. In this also the 
Egyptian tradition travels out of the precincts of its own ter- 
ritory, since it is nowhere pretended that Cronus ever ruled in 
Egypt, and there is, therefore, plain reference to an antecedent 
sovereignty ;—not on the Egyptian soil,—but to which the descent 
of their kings had in some way a reference. And as the race of the 
Osiridee, or demigods of Egypt (the transition power of which we 
have spoken), avowedly preceded the reign of Menes, who was the 
first king after that order of things, if we can fix the date of those 
sovereigns, we shall at least limit the remote antiquity attributed 
to Menes, to a point which is subsequent to that dominion. 

Of the name of Cronus, whose historical character is clearly 
that of a son of a great conqueror, whose kingdoms, upon the 
death of their founder, extended over the whole of Central and 
Western Africa, the mythical character is that of the last per- 
sonage in the descent of the genealogical Hons of Sanchoniathon; 
and he forms in that place a connecting link between the mysti- 
cism of the Pheenician Chronicle and the traditional sovereignties 
of the Preosirian age. On one side he is the mystical Aon; on 
the other, the Titanic monarch. It is to his latter character 
that we must first direct our attention; and afterwards, discuss 
the nature of his appearance in the Phoenician table. 

We shall find, then, that besides the references which the 
Egyptian priests made to this king, and an Ethiopian descent, 
Diodorus brings the traditions of two other people in elucidation 
of his history, and from what he considers good authority. These 
were the Libyans and the Atlantzans ; whose stories support one 
another, with that diversity in themselves which an accurate 
examination will set down to the credit of their genuineness and 
authenticity. 

“The Libyans say,” says Diodorus, “that Ammon held his 
seat of Empire in Libya, where he married the Titaness Rhea, 
who was the daughter of Uranus, (the great founder of the 
Ethiopian kingdom,) and sister to Cronus and the other sons of 
Uranus, who were the Titanic sovereigns of Africa.”* This 
Uranus, whose ethnical character is plainly that of an Arabian 
conqueror and benefactor in Africa, is found also in the conclud- 
ing series of the mystical generations of Sanchoniathon. 
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In other traditions connected with the Indian and Arabian 
families, we find the name of Uranus connected with an asso. 
ciate empire in Africa, and with the events of the Preosirian 
dominion there : while Josephus, in recounting the circumstances 
of the settlements of the Keturene families of Abraham (of the 
same period as we shall shew), states that several branches of 
that family extended themselves into the southern countries of 
Arabia, and attached themselves to the Cushite families of the 
sons of Raamah; and that one of them, Ophren, the son of 
Madian, crossed the Straits of Babelmandel, and made war upon 
the whole of Libya, which he subdued as a conqueror.’ 

Assuming, for a brief space only, that the events attributed to 
Ammon and Cronus would have happened about the year 1760 
B.c., and that the birth of Ophren, the grandson of Abraham, 
may have happened about the year B.c. 1825, it will appear 
almost inductively that the events of the patriarchal war, and the 
consequent rise of a new dynasty in Africa and the establishment 
of what are called the Titanic powers, under Uranus and his sons, 
must involve one and the same series of events ; while the esta- 
blishment of the sons of the Midianite wife of Abraham in the 
south of Arabia, as the sacred history shews, will indicate the line 
of access of this power to its seat through the Ethiopian kingdom, 

This Libyan account, besides the marriage of Ammon with 
the Titaness Rhea, relates the amour of the Libyan king with 
his mistress, who was the mother of Dionysus; for although 
the Nysa where the child was brought up was much disputed, his 
parentage was never doubted to have been from the Libye Ammon; 
and the existence of that king is accompanied by a reference to 
this ancient “ Fair Rosamond,” whose son he hid in Arabia. 


*Tlo\Xov an’ dvOpwriv, kpirtwv Nevkwevov “Apyv’” 


Diodorus takes great pains to shew that the Libyan accounts 
of this Ammon and his son Dionysus were genuine and authentic; 
for he states that they formed parts of the traditions both of Linus 
and Orpheus, and “that Thumetes, a grandson of Laomedon, 
about the age of Orpheus, wandered quite through Libya to its 
western extremity on the border of the ocean, and saw a cave, 
in which the ancient people said that Dionysus was brought up; 
and having personally learnt the history of his actions among the 
Nyseeans of Libya, he set it to a Phrygian measure, in a very 
ancient dialect and writing.’’/ 

This king is said to have first found his nymph in the 
Ceraunian Mountains, and to have had by her a son, wonderful 
for the strength and beauty of his person. The name Ceraunia 
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- means Thunder, and answers to the Abyssinian Taranta Moun- 
tains, from Turanis, the Celtic word also for Thunder. 

Fearing the jealousy of his wife, Ammon conveyed the child 
to the city of Nysa, far from his queen’s neighbourhood, which 
this Libyan account describes as situated in a certain island 
upon the River Triton, with one only narrow entrance, which 
was called the Gate of Nysa. The island had all the beauties of 
a fairy abode; “abundant fruits and ever-flowing waters, and 
bowers of scented trees, through which the sun never shone but 
with a gentle twilight. The cave itself, of wondrous magnitude 
as well as beauty, was formed of many-coloured stones, glittering 
with radiance, so that no colour known to man but was found there. 
Trees of all fruits and flowers, to delight the eye or the taste, 
but chiefly the cassia, and other trees famous for their perfume, 
guarded the entrance to the cavern, and gave shelter to birds of 
beauteous plumage and unceasing song. In all the circuit neither 
flower nor leaf was seen to fall, but a perpetual fragrance and 
delight prevailed around.’”’9 

To this cave Ammon conveyed the child, and gave it in charge 
to Nysa, a daughter of Aristceus, to nurse, and afterwards 
appointed Aristceus himself to be his tutor, a man famous for 
his learning and wisdom. Afterwards, says this account," the wife 
of Ammon endeavoured to possess herself of the child, and failing 
to do so, fled from her husband to her brother Titans, and be- 
came the wife of her brother, Cronus. In this story, the River 
Triton is regarded by commentators as the African river of that 
name, which flowed into the lesser Syrtis, but certainly Diodorus’ 
account does not at all intimate such to be its locality—speak- 
ing of this fabulous lake, the % Tprtwvida Aiuvn, he says, it 
was far in the west, near the ocean that surrounds the earth, 
and that the island which was in it was called “ Hespera,” from 
its being in the west. In another place, he seems to inti- 
mate that it lay among the Ethiopian Ichthyophagi, in a region 
famous for its precious stones ;‘ and in another, he intimates that 
it was no longer to be found, having disappeared, from the effects 
of an earthquake, which destroyed the parts which lay between it 
and the ocean.* But, in the general result of these accounts, it 
might certainly be concluded, that the description applied to a 
locality in Arabia, as the common understanding is, but assigned 
by the traditions of Arab settlers in Africa to localities in that con- 
tment. Whether it may be thought to apply to the Indian caves 
at Bombay is a question, which every one may answer for himself ; 
the reference to the Indian cassia seems to point in that direction. 





9 Diod., iii., 68, 69. A iii, § 71. i § 53. 
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If, however, the association of this story with the Abassine 
Ethiopians, may be regarded as too great a point to be conceded 
upon a single combination of circumstances, we shall find another 
fasciculus of the same kind in the history of the Atlantzans. 


«The Atlantzeans were a people,” says Diodorus, ‘‘ who dwelt about the 
parts bordering on the Ocean, and were celebrated for their piety and 
philanthropy.” 


These people gave an account of Uranus and his sons which 
is similar to that of the Libyans. 

“ They said that Uranus first reigned among them, and taught the 
people, who before lived in scattered habitations, to collect themselves into 
the circuits of cities, and to cease from wild and lawless life. He made 
them acquainted with the use of fruits in their proper seasons, and many 
other useful matters, and brought the greater part of the world under his 
dominion, but more especially those parts which lay to the west and north. 
Being a very diligent observer of the stars, he foretold many things of what 
was about to happenin the world ; for he regulated the year to the people 
by the motion of the sun, and the month by that of the moon.’” 

As we trace this character to a descent from Abraham by the 
Arabian families of his Keturene wife, it will be found not un- 
suitable to the statement of Diodorus, that Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his history of the world, states distinctly, that Abraham taught 
the Chaldeans, then the Pheenicians, and last of all the Egyptians, 
the knowledge of astrology; so that the knowledge of the African 
conqueror would have been an hereditary knowledge by that line, 


“ After the translation of Uranus from among men, immortal honors 
were instituted to him, on account of his benevolent actions and his know- 
ledge of the stars. Uranus had forty-five sons by several wives, eighteen 
of which were by Tithzea, all bearing the name of Titans.’ 


There were two daughters also, the elder of whom, Basilza, 
was chosen by common consent, upon the death of their common 
father, to be the ruler of the whole ; and the origin of the Italian 
Magna Mater, and from thence the Asiatic Cybele, with her tur- 
reted crown, is very plainly perceptible in the mythos attached to 
this queen. 

These stories of the “ Greek Archeology,” though regarded 
as purely mythological fables, certainly originated from a system 
of canonization, which prevailed towards the first benefactors or 
kings of those countries, and we should therefore expect to find 
the historical traditions and the mythological traditions formed 
from the same families, and derived from the same events. The 
Ceylonese traditions still refer to the very same custom, and relate 
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that the kings of their ruined city, and its vast temple of Anu- 
rodgburro, reigned in regular succession for ninety generations, 
from the time of the flood: and after their deaths were carried 
up to heaven, to be occupied as tutelary deities of the people. 
Now that both Uranus and Ammon were visitors to that island 
cannot be doubted, if there be the least truth in any part of their 
story, and from an association with the institutes of that people, 
and probably its more original stock in the Arabian and Indian 
peninsulas, it appears certain, that the system of deification of 
the early kings was derived, which prevailed in the Titanic and 
Osirian families ;—of which, the traditions found their way into 
the Greek mythologies. 

It was only a recurrence to the same old homage, probably 
with a view to claim a mysterious affinity with this race 
of demigods, that led both Horace and Virgil to anticipate an 
apotheosis of their great Augustus to a future constellation, 
which should for ever rule over the destinies of Rome, and protect 
its people. Diodorus notices, indeed, that the Ethiopian kings 
were from all antiquity held to be invested with authority by a 
Divine Providence, and were worshipped as gods, immediately 
upon their investiture. The Queen Basilzea married her brother, 
Hyperion, and bore two children, Helion and Selene, the “Sun” 
and “ Moon,” and these names are again set down as purely 
mythological. But we shall observe that the whole association 
of names is not mythological, for Basilea is not so; and Hype- 
rion is only so by connexion with the historical tradition: and 
if Uranus taught the people the periodical courses of the sun and 
moon, it was the natural fruit of such a system as would canonize 
a family for its benefits, and transfer them to the heavenly bodies 
as the future protectors of their people. The same vain glorifi- 
cation prevails still among the celestial families of the Chinese, 
whose associations with the old Ethiopic kingdoms we have 
already hinted at. It was the fashion of a period in which it 
can hardly be doubted the whole romance of Celtic fayism was 
engendered, and of a system where every king’s daughter was a 
“Fair Star” or “ Light of the World.” 

We think it is very evident, that the stories of these times and 
regions lay at the base, not only of the Celtic mythology, but of 
its fairy tales also; for we find a counterpart of the Scotch 
fayism on the shores of the Senegal; where the “ Little people’ 
have their abodes, with all the peculiarities of their kind, and 
dwell in the Paps of the African hills, about that region, with 
as distinct a feature as they do in the Paps of the Scotch Jura. 
How came these names and fairy people associated together 
in these two distant countries? The Fetish worship of these 
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same regions, is no more than the witchcraft of the Celtic 
tribes, as its name denotes; and the “‘ Semo,” or mystic “ Priest” 
who haunts the woods of the Senegal, and makes his periodic 
visits to its villages, clothed in fantastic guise with the boughs 
of trees, like “‘ Jack-o’-the-Green” of the Celtic May-day, to levy 
contributions, and collect pupils for instruction in the Fetish 
mysteries, is certainly the progenitor of the Roman “ Semones” 
who bore his name ;—the country gods of the old Italians, who 
were superseded in that country by the Magna Mater, and in 
their more eastern seats at Samothrace, by the Corybantes or 
Cretan priesthood of the Eastern dispensation. The whole 
region of the Atlas mountains bears the memorial of this age of 
giants and fairies. The melodious sounds and lascivious revels 
of its imaginary beings haunted its localities long before the age 
of Pliny, who records only the traditions concerning them; and 
its people still shew the “ place of the seven sleepers” the “ tombs 
of the giants,” and the “ Hamam Meskouteen,” or enchanted 
baths, where the music of the Jenoue or fairy people is heard 
in their underground abodes. The Homeric fable of the false 
“ Noman,” by which Ulysses outwitted Polyphemus, was a story 
borrowed from that African family whose country the poet de- 
scribed, and found its way, with other more western colonists of 
the same race, to the Highland hills of Scotland; where, in the 
Celtic tradition, an Ouarisk, or water-sprite of Loch Lomond 
answers to the character of Polyphemus, and an honest miller to 
the part of Ulysses. The fairy story of Titania and her Oberon, 
and their terrible quarrel about the Indian child, which Shake- 
speare has immortalized, is surely the very counterpart of that 
which Diodorus relates of the Titan wife, whose jealousy of the 
Indian Dionysus made her forsake her husband Ammon, and 
marry her brother Cronus. It is true the story is a little 
inverted in the genders of the litigant parties, but such was 
common in the transmission of these fables from a southern to 
a northern climate. The Diana of the north is a transfer of the 
Chandra of the southern hemisphere, which is a male deity ; and 
the Cupid of the Greeks is only a literal inversion of “ Dipuc,” 
—the god of the flowery bow, in the Hindoo mythos. 

The nymph of the Libyan king was Amalthza, and her son, 
Dionysus—the future Bacchus of the Indian and Arabian 
idolatry : the cave in which he was concealed we have already 
described, and it reveals a fairy abode in the utmost perfectness. 
Rhea was enraged at the rumours she heard of the surpassing 
beauty and virtue of her husband’s child, and endeavoured to 
possess herself of it; but being foiled, she fled to her brothers, 
and incited them to enter upon a war with Ammon, in which 
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they prevailed, and Ammon fled to Crete,—the door by which 
Aristceus, the Pelasgic tutor of his son, found access to Africa. 
There the banished king consoled himself for the loss of his 
“ Titania,’ by wedding the daughter of a Cretan Dios, from 
whose name the island and its priesthood afterwards took their 
names. 

In this tradition of the Titanic history, we must observe that 
the name of Dios is undoubtedly generic, and is a sort of guaran- 
tee for the authenticity of these Atlantean and Libyan stories: 
for the still frequency of its occurrence in the names of places 
amongst the people, where these scenes are laid, proves that the 
name was mixed up with the first settlement of those countries. 
The Dhioliba, on which the Titanic families must have been in a 

+ measure settled, has its whole region abounding with names 
which, like its own, bear in them memorials of the Titanic Dii. 
The towns and provinces of Dhio, Dhialon, Diebe, Dhiende, 
Diecouro, and a hundred others, afford a plain proof of the 
antiquity of the name or title, and its prevalence in these dis- 
tricts ; as the cities of Diospolis also do in Egypt of their Osirian 
descendants in that country. The seventy cities of Italy named 
after Augustus, are not surer evidence of an Augustan empire 
in that country, than those of the Dhioliba are of an age of 
Dii, or divine kings in the heart of Africa, and in that region 
which lay between the two extremes of its eastern and western 
Ethiopias. 

In the two national parties presented to our view, in the 
wars of Ammon and the Titan kings, we are probably shewn 
the first struggles of that divine power which was predetermined 
to convey the new ordinance of a royal governance over man- 
kind, through the race of the one chosen friend of the Most 
High, in Abraham. It nowhere appears who Ammon was, or 
over what people he ruled specially: but he is described as a 
conqueror who extended his conquests into India, and had 
shared in ruling the world, and he was clearly confederate in 
some way with the Arabian conquerors, whose conquests were 
accompanied with all the benefits of a new and fostering govern- 
ment. In Uranus and his sons the whole world to “the west 
and north’? were elevated to the incipient rank of nations and 
peoples, from their previous condition of mere hordes or family 
clans. Ammon had a character of his own, and in a future 
place we shall offer some suggestions as to his true descent and 
position. 

The Keturene family, probably in connection with some 
other races, as a royal priesthood, or race of sacred kings, found 
their way out of Arabia, and bore the emblematic fountains and 
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pillars, with the institute of the sacred mount, as the constant 
accompaniment of their religion, into all the families of the west, 
both in the African and European continents. By this distri- 
bution of the Abrahamic families over the earth, as its kings and 
rulers, the blessing of the original stock would have been fully im. 
parted : by that ‘the princes of the people” would most effectually 
have “ been joined to the people of the God of Abraham,” and 
God would, by them, effectually “have reigned over the heathen.” 
This passage in the 47th Psalm, is of a highly important nature 
in considering this subject, for it is perfectly unmeaning, if some 
such association did not take place between the race of Abraham 
and the heathen nations, (which is what is meant in that Psalm 
by “ the people”), as is here surmised to have happened, in 
the race of the Dii or divine kings of the Titanic and Pelasgic 
families. 

To return to the Atlanteean history : we are told, “ that Cronus 
established a dominion in Italy, Sicily, and the places westward 
from these in Europe, and in all his strongholds he made an 
acropolis, which he surrounded with fortifications ; and of which, 
says the Greek ‘ Archeologist,’ there were in his time the memo- 
rials still remaining in those numerous high places,” which were 
called by his name. This indication ought to give the highest 
assurance, that those Titanic fortresses, which crown the hill- 
tops of our own, and all the western countries of Europe, many 
of which still bear the name of Cronenberg among the German 
states, have their true history in the conquests of these African 
families; nor can it, I think, be doubted that the Cromlech 
itself is any less a memorial of this king, in which only we 
find the celtic word “lech,” a rock, united with the name of 
Cronus. 

The story of Diodorus, after this, turns to its Egyptian phase, 
and shews a change in the affairs of the two African powers, by 
which Ammon, with the assistance of succours brought from 
India by his son Dionysus, succeeded in subduing Cronus in his 
turn, and making both him and his renegade wife prisoners. 
At that very period, the Titan Queen became the mother of a 
son, whom the Egyptians called Dios, and whom Dionysus took 
under his special protection : and rendering a sort of homage to 
the captive parents, recognized the child as the young emperor of 
the world, and determined to make him in the time to come 
a universal king. Dionysus, at the same period, founded the 
town and oracle of Ammon, which he first consulted himself, 
and found from it that he was decreed to gain immortality by 
becoming a benefactor of mankind, and after due consideration 
he then first made an expedition into Egypt and established the 
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Dios, who was the son of Cronus and Rhea, then achild, as king 
of the country. 

To this youthful scion he appointed Olympus as the tutor, 
and from that circumstance the young Dios bore the name of 
Olympian. It is very observable that Homer refers the seat of 
this monarch of the Greek gods to these very seats in the heart 
of Africa, where Thetis accounts for the absence of Jupiter by 
his yearly visit to Ethiopia— 


‘ ’ 
* Zevs yap én ’Oxeavov pet dudpovas AiOorjas 
XO:Los EBy peta satra, Ocoi & dua wavtes Exovto"”™ 


“This Dionysus taught the Egyptians the culture and use of the 
vine, and the banquetings with wine and nuts, and other fruits; and he 
went through the whole earth, imparting benefits of all kinds, so that 
there was neither Greek nor barbarian which did not derive benefit from 
him. After this, having made a quick passage by sea from India, he 
found all the Titan forces embodied, and engaged in a war with Ammon, 
in Crete; but that Dios had carried assistance to him from the parts of 
Egypt about Ammon, and with other auxiliaries, was carrying on the war 
there. The armament of Dionysus, however, brought the matter to a 
conclusion: and the whole of the Titans being destroyed, Ammon and 
Dionysus put off a mortal estate for one of immortality, and Dios was left 
supreme ruler of a world.”—Diodorus, iii., 73. 


The important points in this narrative appear to be the Indian 
association of the founder of the Osirian family ; and the fact of 
the contemporaneous establishment, with their rise into power, 
of the town and oracle of the Libye Ammon ; for the temples of 
Nubia and of the Island of Philoe are unquestionably the work 
of the same artists as formed the Caves of Ellora in India, ac- 
cording to the judgment of several travellers, not unintelligent ; 
while the testimony of Herodotus supports the origin of the 
Ammonite people from the Ethiopic regions of Africa, by the 
statement he makes, “that the language spoken in that city 
was a compound of Ethiopic and Egyptian, and that the people 
were a mixed colony of the two nations.” 

It is evident, if the first conqueror of the Titanic family came 
from Arabia by the straits of Babelmandel, and made his con- 
quests towards the west and north-west, from that point ; while 
Ammon held a separate sovereignty in Libya, towards the parts 
about Cyrene, and he also ranged through the Ethiopian moun- 
tain districts to India, as the traditions indicate ; that this latter 
monarch must have reigned over those Nubian districts which 
lay between Ethiopia proper and the Syrtes of the Mediterranean 
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coast: states and empires, which are still warlike, and possessed 
of all the ancient arts of civilized life ; and probably retain them 
as they were in the days we are treating of. From these regions 
the natural access to the Egyptian Nile would be at its two ex. 
tremes above the Thebaid, and below it by the oases of the northern 
territory. Of the latter route, we think the testimony of Herod. 
otus and Diodorus combined, is sufficient proof: and if we rest a 
little more upon conjecture as to the former, it is not unsupported 
by the traditions which relate to those regions. For the Egyptian 
priesthood, who attributed the burial place of Ephaistus “to 
Memphis, held a different opinion,” says Diodorus, “ as to that of 
the Osirian gods, whom they thought were buried upon the 
borders of Ethiopia and Egypt, in the island of Philoe, which lay 
near a region called the Sacred Plain” and there were signs, 
says the historian, of this veneration in that island, in the com- 
mon devotion paid to it as well by the Egyptian priests, as by 
the 360 villages which surrounded it, and brought their milk-offer- 
ings to the priests for invocation to the names of the gods there. 
From which cause it happened that the island was inaccessible 
to any persons but the priesthood; and all who inhabited the 
Thebaid, (which was accounted the most ancient part of Egypt) 
made their most sacred oaths, by the name of “the Osiris who 
was laid in Philoe.’”? 

It is from the Egyptians that Diodorus states this; of whom 
he says, they related— 


** That some having thought that Thebes was built by the companions 
of Osiris, and named it after his mother; that was denied by the priests, 
who thought the City of the Hundred Gates was built by another king 
many years later: yet they said Osiris did build a temple to his parents, 
Dios and Heras—worthy of those gods, by its grandeur and richness; 
for it had two golden adyte, the greater dedicated to Dios, who was 
called Uranius (probably Olympus), and the lesser to the regent, who was 
their father, and whom some call Ammon.” ? 


The remains of a temple with a double adyte, or penetralia 
is mentioned by Mr. St. John, in his travels into this region, 
whose description tallies so nearly with this account of Diodorus, 
of the one dedicated by the younger Osiris to his father and 
mother, as appears (connected with this old veneration attached 
to this spot by the people, as the resting place of the Osirian 
kings) to render it extremely probable that it is the same 
temple. 


The Dios, whose name we have traced in the African provinces 
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of the Dhioliba is thus then again seen, as the certain founder 
of the Egyptian temples. 

We think, therefore, the traditions preserved by the two 
Greek historians, when laid together present historical features 
of sufficient distinctness to put down all that light sort of criti- 
cism, which rather swears by its own gods, than convinces the 
reason against the facts that are related of others. It is impos- 
sible to regard these traditions, which are supported by so many 
corroborative proofs of their authenticity, as mere inventions ; 
and the admission of them in any way, or however qualified, is 
sufficient for the object we have in producing them; since, if 
any part of them be true, we shall find in them the ‘authentic 
accounts of a race of kings, whose period of existence immedi- 
ately preceded that of the Osirian kings of Egypt: while on the 
other hand, we have a certain historical register of the subsequent 
dynasties of this country from the tables of Manetho; whose 
lists of kings are by all received as the successors to that race of 
the Osiridee. The long successions of these reigns, which cover 
many thousand years, have been treated as if they were neces- 
sarily one continuous line of descents—than which, a more gra- 
tuitous assumption cannot well be conceived ; and if the previous 
records of the older dynasties have been rejected, it has proceeded 
principally from the credit which has been attached to this hy- 
pothesis by modern writers on this subject. That Manetho, or 
his older commentators, ever regarded them as a continuous line, 
is negatived by many annotations on the face of the tables them- 
selves, and the nature of the compilation, to our apprehension, 
puts of itself a primd facie negative to such a supposition. 

Before we come to the discussion of these tables, however, 
we have more pioneering to do. The foundations of Egyptian 
“ Archeology” are laid upon the piles of the Syrian mysterology ; 
and we must go to the root of the whole building before we can 
make sure of the strength of our superstructure. But if we may 
attach only as much credit to the tables of Sanchoniathon and 
his Syrian “ Genealogies,” as we claim for the African Traditions, 
which extends no further than that they denote circumstances 
connected with the book of history, im some manner answerable 
to the things that are written, and are not mere dreams; we 
think the direct connexion of the terminating limits in the two 
series, and their common appui, or point of termination in the 
tarly pre-Egyptian story we have been contemplating, must be 
sufficient to fix that common boundary as a period beyond which, 
we may say with certainty, the Egyptian dynasties cannot have 
extended; and under that determination we shall be able to 
pursue their investigation with greater confidence. 
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It is difficult, indeed, to approach the subject of the Pheeni. 
cian records, and the history of Sanchoniathon with any very 
confident hope of satisfying our readers that there is any reliable 
authenticity in the circumstances that are related. The received 
adaptation of the thirteen generations of this historian, to the 
families before the flood, seems to cut off all connexion between 
them and the more recent events we are dealing with; and if 
that adaptation is the true adaptation, such must be the case; 
but we think that the theory of Bishop Cumberland does not 
convey the true character of these records ; on the contrary, that 
they afford an insight into the post-diluvial affairs of the world, 
and deduce them by a very regular succession down to the period 
when the African traditions take their commencement ; and yet 
one step further, into the first reigns of the Egyptian kings 
themselves. 

We will not, therefore, trouble the reader with an argument 
to disprove what appears to us the impossible hypothesis of a pre. 
diluvian application of these tables, but proceed briefly to assign 
to them what rather appears to be their true position: and first, 
that they are not in any positive sense historical, but mythical, 
or rather metaphysical. To us it is very apparent, that they are 
intended to trace the gradations of human intelligence before the 
period of the new priesthoods in the earth arose, with which the 
writer closes his descents ; and of which he fixes the period, bya 
collateral table, whose conditions correspond with the first open- 
ings of a divine revelation in the Abrahamic family. 

These stages of human improvement or innovation Sanchoni- 
athon divides into thirteen generations, corresponding to the true 
generations between the sons of Noah and the lower branches of 
the house of Abraham; the number of these generations he, no 
doubt, took from acquaintance with the Jewish archives—but 
whether that happened in the age of Jerubbaal or of Solomon, 
(as the question is,) or by what direct means, does not seem to 
be of great importance. The object of the historian was appar- 
ently a mere purpose of reducing the fabulous mysticisms of his 
people to a system of periods, which should represent them in 
an order corresponding to the true course of human generations, 
from their commencement. His thirteen generations, therefore, 
are those which lay between the flood, and that period when the 
mythical computations were put an end to by the rising up of a 
true chronology, and the art of recording events by the use of 
writing—the first tables of which kind, after the Hebrew gene- 
alogies, are certainly those of the Egyptian dynasties. 

We almost fear to tax the patience of our readers with a 
recapitulation of these generations ; yet a brief epitome of these 
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metaphysical AZons, for in that light we regard them, will pro- 
bably better substantiate our argument, than any desultory 
remarks we could offer, without that reference. Here they 
are in brief, as Sanchoniathon has given them :— 

lst. A first pair of mortals, whom the Greek translator, 
Philo, designates Protogonos and Aion: the latter of whom 
found out the fruit gathered from trees. 

2nd. Genus and Genea: distinguished as those who first 
dwelt in Phoenicia, and as the establishers of the Baal worship. 

8rd. Phos, Pur, and Phlox—tlight, fire, and flame—to whom 
is ascribed the discovery of the means of generating fire, and the 
use of it. 

4th. Sons of those men, of vast bulk, who seized on the 
mountains, and gave them their own names, probably in con- 
nexion with the Baal altars. 

5th. Memrumus and Hypsuranius: in whom originated a 
race born from a promiscuous intercourse, of which the offspring 
were named by the mothers ; indicating very plainly the rise of 
those Troglodital tribes, where that system prevailed, and who 
formed a very extensive race among the African families. These, 
says the history, invented the method of forming habitations 
from reeds and bushes, and fully answer, therefore, to the 
Troglodital type in that particular also, whom Diodorus de- 
scribes as forming their abodes by drawing the boughs and 
shrubs together, and thatching them with leaves ; a system still 
found among the Abyssinian Shangalla. 

Hypsuranius had a brother, who first invented a covering for 
his body from the skins of wild beasts he took in hunting, and 
was the first who ventured upon the trunk of a tree into the 
sea: he also erected pillars to fire and the wind, and made 
libations of the blood of hunted beasts upon them, and to these 
his descendants made anniversary offerings. In these types the 
origin of the barbarous idolatries of the wandering Troglodital 
tribes appears to be depicted. 

6th. Agreus and Halieus, the inventors of the arts of hunt- 
ing and fishing. In these the wide and half-civilized race of the 
Agrii, and the arts of that section of the old races of mankind, 
whose pursuits were purely venatorial, are commemorated. A 
corresponding race of fishermen are indicated as having originated 
in the same age. The Ichthyophagi appear in history as partly 
Troglodital, and partly of a better family, who inhabited the 
coasts of Arabia and India, and to those, it is probable, this 
origin may be ascribed. 

7th. The seventh descent is named Chrysor or Hephestus, 
or Vulcan, He was the first person who made a sailing boat, 
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and invented the hook and fishing line. He was called the 
Engineer, and was worshipped as a god after his death. To this 
name the Egyptian priests said (according to Diodorus) that the 
first arts of sovereignty were ascribed by some people, and not 
to Helion. 

8th. Technites and Autochthon, to whom the art of making 
tiles with brick-earth and chopped straw, as was the Babylonian 
and Assyrian fashion, is attributed. 

9th. The descendants of the last generations were Agrus 
(a field), and Agrouerus or Agrotes (a husbandman), who brought 
in the use of courts about men’s houses, and fences and caves or 
cellars; probably referring to the mattamores or subterranean 
granaries, found still in Abyssinia, and among the people of the 
Atlas. 

10th. From these arose Amynus and Magus, who shewed 
mankind how to live in villages, and manage flocks. 

llth. From these men were begot Misor (the free), and Sydye 
(the just), whose attributes were that they were the first discov. 
erers of the use of salt ; but whether the name of “Just,” given to 
one of this pair of ons, does not indicate the salt of a judicial 
spirit, from which, as being arrived at its proper season, the due 
generation would proceed of those hierarchal colleges, which oe. 
cupy the place of the next descent, we must leave to the deter. 
mination of our readers. But in the 

12th generation we find that from Misor (the free) came 
the Taautus (or the Egyptian Thoth), whose attribute was the 
first discovery of writing by letters ; and from Sydye (the Just) 
came the Dioscuri (the Curetes of Dios); and the Cabiri or Cory- 
bantes, being the Cretan and from that source the Samothracian 
priesthood. 

13th. The thirteenth generation is merely described a 
“others, the descendants of the last pair, who found out the use 
of medicinal herbs, and the cure of bitings by charms.” 

Such are the thirteen generations or descents of the Pheni- 
cian historian, and they are plainly an inventory only of the 
different ages into which the writer, for some cause, has thought 
fit to divide the existing family of mankind from its Arkite stock. 
The end of them appears to be to bring in the origin of the gen- 
tile priesthoods of Egypt and Phoenicia, and to fix their proper 
place in the generations of the world. 

The notion of Bishop Cumberland, that these generations 
refer to the race of Cain, and that the three last are of later date, 
but brought into connexion with the ten pre-Noahic descents by 
the licence of the historian, will hardly bear the test of modern 
criticism. His idea also, that the name of the first parental 
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stock refers to the name Eve, from that of Aon, can hardly 
be received, since the word Aon, is the Greek translation of the 
original name, and could hardly be such as the Pheenician 
original. The reference by the Bishop to the first gathering 
of the fruit from trees is hardly with more felicity applied to the 
events of the ‘Tree of Knowledge,” since God gave the gift of 
the fruit-trees to Adam at the time of his first call into life; but 
when he left Eden he was restricted to the herb of the field, and 
bread that was to be earnt out of the soil by the sweat of his 
brow. The use of fruits has always been regarded as the growth 
of discovery, and the “ Chaonius Victus” was not certainly the 
first endowment of the Noahic race, as it was not universally, 
though perhaps commonly referred to. 

The progress of these generations evidently leads on the arts 
of life from the very rudest and unformed state of things, to those 
very conditions which were found in the existing societies of 
mankind, in the day when the history was composed. The rise 
of the arts of village life and of the management of flocks in 
the tenth generation, which corresponds with that of Abraham 
and his brother Nahor, concurs so appositely with the traditional 
character of that family among the Syrian nations, amongst whom 
the daughter of Nahor is held as the true pastoral goddess, as 
gives a sort of assurance, at the outset, that the generations are 
rightly fitted to their proper ages. 

The introduction of a supplemental genealogy at this same 
generation, enables us, however, to fix the true records of these 
descents with tolerable certainty. Of this new pedigree, Sancho- 
niathon gives the following account :—‘ In these men’s age, the 
age of Amynus and Magus, or the tenth generation, there was 
one Eliun, which imports in the Greek, Hypsistus, or the Most 
High, and his wife Beruth, who dwelt about Byblus.” 

This Eliun is the person to whom some of the Egyptians 
ascribed the origin of kingly government, in opposition to those 
who thought that it was Ephaistus. From Hypsistus and his 
wife Beruth, was born Epigeus or Autochthon, whom they after- 
wards called Uranus, from whose name men gave an appellation 
to the heaven above them, and he had a sister called Ge, to 
whom the same honor was ascribed, with respect to the earth, 
on account of her great beauty. Hypsistus died, and Uranus 
became king, and married his sister, Ge, by whom he had four 
sons, Cronus, Atlas, and two others, and by other wives he had 
many other children. 

The African kings and their precursor, Uranus, are here 
plainly brought upon the stage in parallel generations with 
Sydye, and the Cretan priesthood of the Dioscuri, no doubt 
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with the purpose of shewing them as contemporary generations, 
The three patriarchal AZons (Eliun, Uranus, and Cronus), apply 
specifically to the three descents of the first family of promise, 
in Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; though we shall find that the 
person of Cronus bears marks in himself of all the three histories, 
The coming of Eliun and his family to Byblus, unquestionably, 
therefore, denotes the abode of that family in the vicinity of that 
neighbourhood, as had happened at Damascus; to which both 
the allusion of Abram to his steward of that place, and the 
testimony of Josephus, that Abram dwelt in that city for a time 
in his way to Canaan, shew that he was a visitor. 

Before we proceed further we will give these corresponding 
descents in their proper order. 


Scripture. Sanchoniathon. 


. Shem. 

. Arphaxad. 
Salah. 
Eber. 
Peleg. 
Reu. 

. Serug. 
Nahor. 


. Terah. 


. Protogenos. 
Genus. 
Phos. 

. Cassius. 
Memrumus. 
Agreus. 

. Hepheestus. 


. Technites. 
echnites These 


. Agrus. came to Byblus. 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 
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. Abram. . Magus. Eliun, or Hypsistus. 
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. Misor. Sydye. Uranus, called first 
Epigeus. 
. Thoth. Dioscuri. Cronus. 
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. Isaac. 


_ 
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. Jacob. 


~ 
~ 


| | | 
13. Joseph. 13. Others. Others. Dios, or Osiris. 


The generations of the scriptural and mythical descents per- 
fectly agree therefore; and the only question that remains is 
whether that concordance is a casual and spurious one, or 4 
genuine application of the table. The adaptation of the Hephestus 
and Technites, who were the artificers by fire, to those two 
generations which precede Terah, seems very suitable to the 
notion we have of those generations, from whose idolatrous in- 
ventions the father of Abram fled with his family into Haran; 
and the rising up of the agricultural and shepherd races in the 
generations of Terah and Abraham, as the sequel to that flight 
from the desecrated land of fire and its gods, as the “ Ur,”’ and 
the “ Ephaistus” signify, is equally appropriate. The falling in 
of Sydyc, whom Grotius takes to answer to the person of the 
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historical Melchizedeck, with the age of Isaac is another apparent 

roof of the correctness of this adaptation. But we still want 
something to shew what was the intention of the compiler of 
these fabulous generations as to the time of their application ; 
and I think that the plain references, which appear in the history 
of the Byblyan family, to the circumstances of the lives of 
Abraham and his two inheritable successors, gives a distinct and 
positive assurance that the four last generations were intended 
by him to denote the order of events which belonged to that 
patriarchal age in their mystical or metaphysical character. 

We shall find, it is true, a promiscuous adaptation of the 
stories of all three patriarchs to the person of the younger on, 
Cronus, as we have said; but if that Alon was generic and deno- 
tative of the divine seed (the seed of the Hypsistus or Most High) 
in its association with other stocks, as the marriage of Cronus 
indicates, its name should be found in different countries as the 
founder of different dynasties, though pertaining to one true 
history only of that period; and from which the mystigogue 
would have borrowed it, as the fittest impersonation of his Aton. 

The incidents which mark out this family are very distinct, 
and, as we hold, very entertaining; and they shew the type of 
the Abrahamic family very distinctly. Thus the history states, 
that Cronus made a burnt-offering of his son, and that he was 
circumcised in his old age, and obliged his followers to be so too: 
events which we recognize at once as belonging to the history of 
Abraham. But then it states, that he received the name of 
Israel, and invented the beetylia, or stones that moved as if they 
had life, which refer as plainly to the history of Jacob. These 
stones Bochart considers to mean “ anointed stones,” such as 
Jacob set up for his pillows, and anointed on his second visit to 
Bethel : but the reference made to their power of motion appears 
to us to convey a further meaning, and to carry the object of 
memorial to those Titanic stones which are found in connexion 
with the cromlechs of the Celtic worship, and bear the name of 
logging or rocking stones; which, under this view, would have 
been the fruit of the same African dynasty as we have already 
treated of. 

But the “Cronus” of Sanchoniathon bears also the type of 
the intermediate generation; for he is there made to be the 
“Jeud,”’ or only son (which the word denotes), of Uranus, by 
Anobret, which is interpreted—“a conception by grace,” in 
which he bears the characteristics of Isaac, as the child of grace 
or favour, and sole seed by promise. The mythical “Cronus,” 
therefore, bore the generic types of all the three descents, to 
whom the promises were personally imparted ; while the assign- 
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ing of the date of the access of that family to their Syrian abodes 
to an earlier generation of his kind, and the position of Sydye in 
a generation above him, fully bears out the adaptation we have 
made of the three families, as the correlatives of the three corres. 
ponding generations in the table of Sanchoniathon. 

There is a rather interesting myth of this impersonation, in 
which the circumstances of the three Haranite marriages are 
very plainly depicted. The story says, that Uranus, being in 
banishment, sent his daughter Astarte, and two others of his 
sisters, Rhea and Dione, to cut off Cronus by deceit ; but that 
Cronus escaped the mischief by making these ensnarers his wives, 
For in this story Uranus must represent the correlative line of 
Isaac and Jacob in their parental seats, and apply to Haran and 
Laban, whose sisters in the two generations were taken to wife 
in the family of Abraham, and in both beset the true seed of the 
house with “ deceit,” as the fable states. For it was by “ deceit” 
that Rebecca obtained a transfer of the blessing from the elder 
to the younger son: it was by deceit that Jacob was led into the 
double marriage he made in the same family: and, on quitting 
the services of Haran, he declares to his wives, that their father 
had deceived him, and changed his wages ten times, and had 
endeavoured, but in vain, to keep him in bondage and poverty. 
It is obvious that he was delivered from these perils by his 
having made the daughters of his deceiver his wives, as the fable 
states. 

Again, the story states that Uranus sent “Fate” and 
“ Beauty ” (Eimarmene and Hora) to war with Cronus; but that 
Cronus, having gained these over to his interest, kept them 
with him—in which, again, the two wives of Jacob, the “ fated 
wife,’ Leah, and the beloved, because “ well-favoured”’ one, 
Rachel, are plainly figured; while the gaining of them over to 
his side is perfectly descriptive of the appeal Jacob made to these 
wives, when he sent for them from the field, and represented to 
them the injustice of their father Laban towards him, and that 
he had robbed them in his ill usage of their husband ; and they 
thereupon consented to fly with him from Haran. 

The two sons of Cronus, “ Pothos” and “ Eros,” “ Desire” 
and “ Love,” we deem not at all less significant of the twin birth 
which took place in Esau and Jacob, in whom the lawless and 
home-loving dispositions of the same kindred affections are 
exactly portrayed. The seven daughters of Cronus, who are 
called the Titanides, and whose name completely connects the 
mystical generations of this Pheenician history with that of the 
African or Titanic kings; and his seven sons by Astarte and 
Rhea, all have their application in the general descents which 
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proceeded from the new association of the “divine seed” with 
the Syrian and African families, and no doubt find their explica- 
tion in those sevenfold priesthoods of the Gentile people, which 
certainly arose, as Sanchoniathon shews, in a direct descent from 
the events of this era. In the female line we trace this order of 
descent among the Atlantides, or seven priestly daughters of 
Atlas; who, by being the daughters of the Titan king, were also 
Titanides, as the daughters of Cronus were named; and whether 
the seven daughters of the Midianite priest, whom Moses delivered 
from the shepherds, are brought into this mythos, may be a 
point to speculate upon, though it can never be determined. 
The early descent, however, lies in this direction, and it is, we 
think, quite certain that from that source, at least, the Atlantean 
priestood took its origin. The scattering of the Abrahamic seed 
was unquestionably effected in those first ages by association of 
the Keturene families, Midian, and the six other children, with 
the outlying families of the Gentile world; and this appears 
to be virtually recorded in the account of Sanchoniathon, when 
he states that Cronus went into “the south country,” which 
is the same expression as is used by Holy Writ to denote the 
visits of both Abraham and Isaac into Egypt and the country 
of the Caphtorim ; and that there he gave the whole of Egypt to 
the god Taautus as his proper kingdom. “These matters,” says 
Sanchoniathon, “the seven sons of Sydyc duly commemorated, 
as the god Taautus commanded them.” 

Our readers will observe, that our object in bringing forward 
these recitals is solely for the purpose of shewing, that the time 
at which the generations of Sanchoniathon terminate concurs 
with that in which the Egyptian dynasties commence ; in which 
dynasties the Taautus above referred to appears second on the list 
of Manetho as the son and successor of Menes. It concurs also, by 
the evident reference of the history to Jacob and his fathers, with 
the age of these patriarchs; and it concurs with the age of that 
historical Cronus who precedes the Osiride in the African legends, 
and who is therefore clearly shewn to be of the same era, as the 
Jacobean of Scripture chronology. 

It must be obvious that the name of Cronus could have no 
Syrian allocation, though used by the mystigogue to mark one 
dispensatorial generation which belonged to his day. Cronus, 
the great king and conqueror of Africa, was a better “nom de 
fantasie” than Jacob, the son of a wandering prophet; so that 
one cannot help thinking that Sanchoniathon took the name of 
the regnant dynasty as the most suitable exemplar of that sove- 
teignty which he desired to represent as the concluding quality 
of his generations. It is certain that that historian had a full 
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knowledge of the Egyptian, and its collateral histories; and his 
assigning the AZonial quality to the African king, in connexion 
with the incidents of the Abrahamic history, shews that he 
recognized in Cronus a descent from that new scion of judgment, 
which was the peculiar fruit of the period he writes of. 

The connexion between the mythical and historical families 
of this name is a subject which would admit a great deal of dis. 
cussion, but which we must compress within very narrow limits, 
The mode in which the “holy seed” was spread abroad in the 
earth was most certainly by a sort of priestly graft of the new 
scions upon the older patriarchal stocks, in which they acted as a 
sacred leaven of a higher endowment or nature. It cannot be 
doubted that the Midianite race were originally a Cushite family, 
and that the Keturene son of that name was associated with them 
by marriage and a priestly or royal function. The family of Esau 
was similarly grafted upon the Horite family of Mount Sei; 
and it is certain also that the Sheba and Dedan of the Keturene 
family went into Southern Arabia, and settled themselves upon 
Cushite stocks of the same names, which were already settled 
in that neighbourhood. 

We have seen, in an earlier page, that these families formed 
the people of the African conqueror Epher, the son of Madian, 
who answers to the Uranus of the African family, and was that 
family into which Ammon, the Libyan king, was introduced by 
marriage of the king’s daughter, the Titaness Rhea. It is a little 
singular, therefore, that the Cushite families of Sheba and Dedan 
were sons of Raamah, whose name denotes “thunder ;” and we 
may infer, that the thunder mountains, where the nymph who 
stole the Libye Ammon from his wife was met by him, may have 
been the mountain seats of the families of Raamah. The story 
seems to indicate that she was related to the Titanic family, as 
her son took the sacred attribute of “ Dios,”’ and bore such an 
extraordinary affection towards the son of his persecutor as could 
only arise from a sense of common kindred, but with a superiority 
of blood in the object of his patronage and adoption. 

We must return now to the Egyptian records, from which we 
departed for an enquiry into the Phenician history. Our final 
object will be the Egyptian dynasties of Manetho, which we shall 
endeavour to shew are in accordance with these preliminary de- 
ductions. 

The first table of Manetho is of the gods and demi-gods who 
reigned in Egypt, with which he begins his history, and which his 
translators have ascribed also to an age before the Flood. But this 
table appears to be evidently commenced in the concluding series 
of the Phoenician Aions from Sanchoniathon, whose history we 
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have seen carries the authority of Cronus into the south, as the 
founder of the Egyptian dynasties. In this table, Osiris is put 
next in succession to Cronus, whose son he was, by the name of 
Dios, according to the African traditions. The Eliun of San- 
choniathon is changed to Helios, and Uranus to Agathodemon. 
Before Helios, the Egyptian table sets Hepheestus or Vulcan, 
who stands in the third generation before Eliun in the Phoenician 
table; but to whom, to make amends, a reign of 724 years is 
ascribed by the Egyptian historian or his commentators. 

The following is this table, with its corresponding generations : 


From MANETHO. From SANCHONIATHON. 


Gods. Years. 
1, Hephestus, or Vulcanreigned 724 
2. Helios or the Sun, son of ) 
Hepheestus 
8. Agathodeemon............ 56 Uranus. 
4, Cronus, or Saturn 40 Cronus. 
5. Osiris and Isis 35 


1} Typhon bbnews 


86 Eliun or Hypsistus. 


From 18th Dynasty of Diospolitan 
Demi-gods. Kings from Manetho. 


8, 8. 

9. Ares, or Mars .......... 9. 

10. Anubis 10. Athoris 

ll. 11. Chencheres ........ 

12, 12. Achirres 

18. RO GRO cies hedacwandes 
14. Ti ie ER ied orecawtepa wees 
15. 15. Ammeses, or Aigyptus .. . 68 
ED he xdind eg svens.es 16. Memophis 40 


There is a clear adoption of the Phoenician generations from 
Sanchoniathon in this Egyptian table; and if our suggestions 
upon that table be correct, that it is postdiluvial, and traces the 
generations from the Flood instead of before it, the same must 
be the case with this of Manetho’s gods; and the Flood, which 
is spoken of must be that of the Red Sea, in which the race of 
demi-gods was terminated; down to which exact period these 
generations will be found to extend. 

The figures are not Manetho’s but his translators; but it is 
highly observable that the tale of years from Orus is 214, or the 
exact period between the descent into Egypt and the Exodus. 
In this view, this table of the demi-gods shews the collateral 
reigns of the eighteenth dynasty of Manetho, from Horus the 
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king, who was both king and god of the lesser grade, and s0 
takes rank in both tables; his age being contemporary with 
that of Menes, and next in succession to the young Osiris. But 
we must not anticipate matters which belong to those explanations 
which arise out of the tables themselves, and must be postponed 
to a later paper. 


“The Egyptian priests stated,’ according to Diodorus, “that from 
Cronus came Dios and Heras, who by their exalted virtues, obtained 
dominion over the whole world ;” which is another version only of the 
Atlantean account, “that the Dios of that history became sovereign of 
the universe: from these children of Cronus, the priests said, proceeded 
the five Egyptian gods, who presided over the days of their calendar— 
Osiris, Isis, Typhon, Apollo, and Aphrodite or Demetor. The companions 
of the first Osiris built the City of the Hundred Gates in the Thebaid, 
which was called after the name of his mother; but later generations have 
called the city Diospolis, and some Thebes. Upon this subject, however, 
doubts were entertained by many persons, who held that Thebes was built 
by another king, some years after Osiris. Osiris built the temple of his 
parents, Dios and Heras, remarkable for its sumptuousness and size, in 
which were two adyte of gold; the greater dedicated to Dios Uranius 
(who we have seen was the first Osiris), and the lesser to that god who 
had previously reigned, and was a father to them, and whom some called 
Ammon.” 


The account entirely agrees with those derived from the other 
sources, relative to the reign of Cronus and Ammciu, and the in- 
cidents attached to their history; and as Diodorus refers those 
accounts to the traditions of the Thracian bards, Orpheus and 
Linus, and his statements from the Egyptians correspond in the 
main with those given by Manetho, it is impossible to deny that 
these various accounts have all the attributes of “ genuine” tra- 
ditions from distinct and very remote sources. 

The genealogy of this Osirian family will then be found 
thus :— 

Uranus. 
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r 4 Dionysus, 
Dios, am Heras, or This, the Arabian and 
the Osiris of the the Isis of Indian Bacchus, 
Arabian Pillar, seated the Arabian Pillar, -sometimes called Osiris, 
in the dog-star. whose rising is in _as the founder of that 
the dog-star. dynasty in Dios and Heras. 
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The inscription upon the Nyseean pillar explains the dis- 
tinction of these two generations of Osiride very clearly, for the 
known association of the Egyptian Osiris and Isis, with the sun 
and moon, as the stars of their dominion, distinguishes them 
from the Ethiopian or older pair, whose insignia still appear in 
the avenue of the temple at Axum, and whose pillars assign their 
celestial abode to the dog-star. 

That pillar declares—“ I am Osiris, the eldest son of Cronus, who 
have conquered in all regions, as far as to the uninhabitable part of India ; 
and to the sources of the Ister.” And of Isis—‘I am Isis, the queen of 
all this country ; the eldest daughter of Cronus, the youngest of the gods. 
I am wife and sister of Osiris, and the mother of ‘‘ Orus, the king.” 
Iam she who rise in the dog-star, and by me the city of Bubastus was 
built. Rejoice Egypt, who hath nourished me.”—Diodorus, i., 27. 

The city of Bubastus must have been a sea-port town, as 
Herodotus intimates, for at that early period the waters had not 
withdrawn from the Delta; and the expression, that “ Egypt had 
nourished her,” applied to their queen, who claimed to have 
built that city, cannot be doubted to refer to the custom among 
all the ancient kings of the earth, of endowing their queens with 
provinces in their conquered countries, as their proper appanage. 
It is plain, if that is so, that Egypt was a province to the true 
sovereignty of the Osirian monarch, and not the kingdom, in 
which that part of the Osirides held their principal power. The 
chief seat was, no doubt, in that Saboea, which formed the 
Ethiopian kingdom, and had its possessions on both sides the 
straits of Babelmandel; and the fact was, as the priests told 
Diodorus, “that Egypt was a colony from Ethiopia, led by 
Osiris.” 

The conqueror of India and the Ister was not very likely to 
have left the seats of an established sovereignty to rule over a 
new and unreclaimed country, as the building of the new towns 
and temples shew the Thebaid to have been. The first approaches 
to that territory must have been then in progress, and it would 
have been by the north and south extremities of the country that 
they must have been made; for all the central parts of Egypt 
were inclosed by barriers of mountains and desert. The Hindoo 
Cushite temples of Nubia and the Thebaid shew the line of 
access by this race to those regions, and confirm the account, 
that that region was opened by a monarch from the south, who 
was connected with the Indian people. 

Upon the whole, there appears to be a great body of evidence 
to shew the source and the period from which the Osirian dynasty 
originated ; for those evidences plainly indicate the period to 
have been in the third and fourth descents from the age of 
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Abraham; and the source from a quarter to which the mythical 
compilers of the Syrian genealogies had their views directed, in 
that collateral line of descents which accompanies their own 
proper genealogy, and which bears indelible marks of reference 
to the Abrahamic family. While the story of the wars in Africa, 
preceding the reign of Cronus and the Osiride, by which the 
African kings of the Titan families were established in that 
country, concur in point of time with so much exactitude, with 
the conquest made of Africa by Epher, the grandson of the 
Keturene wife of Abraham, in his association with the Sabcean 
families of South Arabia, as leaves little doubt that the con. 
nexion with the patriarchal family, which is evident in these pre- 
Osirian annals, is a true connexion, and that its access was made 
in that direction. 

By this course of deduction, long, but not we think altogether 
inconclusive, a period is established in the age of the world with 
tolerable certainty, beyond which the tables of the Egyptian 
dynasties cannot be extended. This is the negative part of our 
proposition. In another paper we must assay our purpose of 
tracing the positive data on which to establish a particular period 
for the origin of the Egyptian dynasties. 

By way of conclusion, we will trace what appears to have 
been the probable state of things at the early period our en- 
quiry refers to. We shall not forget that Mr. Bruce informs us, 
that the Abyssinian traditions assign the building of their city 
Axum, which they hold to be their most ancient city, to a foreign 
race who came from the north, and that this happened in the latter 
period of the age of the patriarch Abraham. Before that, the 
artistic families of the Cushite race, (themselves a migration from 
India and Arabia, whose departure and settlement is preserved 
among the annals of the Hindoos,) dwelt in the mountain caves 
of Abyssinia (still found in multitudinous existence), where by 
the accidental discovery of the use of fire in the working of 
metals, they grew into wealth and power. From these seats, 
they were induced to depart to build the city of Axum, at the 
instance of new colonists from the north. The period tallies 
with that of the building of the Greek city of Argos, the first 
Pelasgic city, which was built by seven Cyclops who came from 
Syria, but not it is said those of Vulcan. The distinction means 
probably, that they were of the Titanic, and not of the Cyclopian 
order ; and their rank and work and period concur in support- 
ing the supposition we have ventured to make, of an emanation 
of a new and superior power from the Syrian families at this 
period. Perhaps indeed these seven Cyclops, as well as the 
seven sons of Sydyc referred to in the close of the history of 
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Sanchoniathon, may be taken to fill up the mystical tableau of 
the seven sons of Cronus, the brother of the seven Titanides, for 
whom we have not yet found any historical counterpart. 

The northern colonists, by whom the Troglodidal people were 
drawn forth from their caves, were no doubt therefore the kin- 
dred race of Cushite or Ethiopian families, who dwelt about the 
borders of the Red Sea and the wildernesses of Sinai, in their new 
association with the son of Abraham ; whose name they took, and 
formed the Midianite and Pheenician family. With these came, 
also, the Nymph, whom the Ammonite conqueror found in the 
mountains of Raamah. The great point in the Abyssinian 
tradition appears to be, that the Cushite cave-dwellers were not 
the original people of the African territory ; for it is stated, they 
disposed of their metalline wares to country shepherds, who con- 
veyed them to markets in the most distant parts of Africa. These 
were the race of Phut, and some correlative tribes, principally 
those of Lud, who are found located in the Foota and Ludamar 
districts of the River Dhioliba, where they still pursue the trade 
of roaming merchants. But the system still exists among other 
families of the Kong mountains to make the pastoral and mer- 
cantile pursuits serve one another ; finding their way down to the 
sea-coasts at particular seasons of the year, these shepherd people 
make purchases of the sea-traders, and then wandering back into 
the interior with their flocks, as they move from pasture to pas- 
ture, they dispose of their merchandize. 

It is probable such a system has prevailed from all antiquity, 
and by it the Cymric and other pastoral families found their way 
from the gates of Africa, at Babelmandel, into the heart of the 
African continent, and beyond it. By this course the wandering 
goat-herds of the first migrations of mankind found their way 
into Europe, of whom remains may be seen almost in their primi- 
tive state in the mountains of the Tuscan Appenine. They 
form the race there of the much disputed Aborigines, or a7’ 
opewv yevos, who in their goat-skin clothings still surprise the 
traveller by their close resemblance to the mountain god, whose 
first worship was in the mountains of mid Africa, where modern 
travellers assure us it still is cherished, and of whose hosts were 
formed some of the train-bands of the conquering Osiris. They 
are the old Arcadians, also, of the Peloponnesus, of whom Sir 
Walter Raleigh says, in the quaint language of his day, that 
“these Greek shepherds were proud of their antiquity, and 
‘fetched their origin from beyond the moon :’” a boast which, no 
doubt, referred to long obliterated traditions of those first seats 
which they occupied beyond the mountains of the Moon, which 
lay at the head of the Dhioliba, and whose Ethiopic or African 
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name is indicative of the source of all the European families of 
the Cymric race ; for the El Gibel Gumhr, or mountains of Kumvi, 
means, according to the interpretation given to them by Messrs, 
Denham and Clapperton, “ Mountains of the Moon.” 

Pushed on by succeeding tribes, or urged from their native 
seats by older settlers, as the children of their Alpine descendants 
still drive forth their children to seek their fortunes in distant 
lands, these pastoral families threaded the whole extent of Africa 
from east to west, and then pushed on their way into the valleys 
of Europe, where they still exist, bearmg unmistakable marks of 
their old affinity with the families of the African valleys. These 
peaceful tribes were, in process of time, broken in upon in their 
African seats by the inroads of the warlike and innovating fami- 
lies, whose traditions are preserved by Diodorus Siculus. We 
call these Cushites, and in some branches, no doubt, they were of 
that family, but they presented themselves in many distinct clan. 
ships and similitudes—travellers, and hunters, and robbers : these 
people gave an impulse to the defensive qualities of the pastoral 
families, and, by degrees, led them to join in their marauding 
marches, and go forth in quest of adventure and new abodes, 
In all the traditions of the Titanic and Ammonite wars, we shall 
observe this disturbing element of a warlike ingraft, operating 
upon the rustic societies of the Cymric and Celtic races in their 
old abodes. It was by force of this system that Osiris carried 
with him the hordes of Africa in his Indian campaign : the Pans, 
the Wolves, the Dogheads, and all the other metaphysical imper- 
sonations of the barbarous tribes that accompanied him. Cronus 
and the sons of Atlas had been before him in the same path, and 
led the same races into the fertile pastures of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, from whence they found their way, probably, to the 
utmost flows of the Rhine and Danube. The British Cymri or 
Walliz, the yellow-shirted Scot, the stalwart, short-trousered 
Hibernian, found their way to their Biscayan and insular abodes 
by these ingresses. The Pict and Brythen of the Gaulish race, 
settled themselves, then, in their French territories, brought in 
warlike bands from the Ethiopic Galla, where their native root is 
found, still bearing marks distinctive of their race. The chariots 
of the old Libyan people, exhibited in the Nubian temples among 
the battle scenes of the Ethiopic Memnon, reveal the origin of 
those which afterwards were found among the Belgic Gauls, and 
of which, probably, the last specimen was viewed in that one 
which was preserved with jealous care in the arsenal of Cologne, 
till destroyed by the French Republican troops, on the capture of 
that city; and, perhaps, in the anomalous name of the African 
Garamas, the more anomalous one of the European Germans 
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may have taken its origin with the inroads of these Southern 
settlers. 

The emblazoned shield and the Saez, or short dagger, of the 
old Ascite, the Geetuli of classic history, and the progenitors of 
the Goths of Western Europe, are still found among their de- 
scendants the Tuaricks or Soorgoos of the Southern Sahara ; 
whose personal characteristics are described by travellers as 
strangely European, and from whom, we think, the Saxon took 
his name and features. They are of the race of the Arabian 
Havilah, the inventors of the bottle or sack for more purposes 
than one, the chief soldiers of the Indian Bacchus, as they were 
of the Assyrian kings in their pristine seats, where they are seen 
crossing rivers on their bottles, from which they took their generic 
appellation, and in which they still pride themselves in their 
African seats. For the Acxos or bottle of the old Ascite is found 
again in the Sorgoo or Bottle of the modern Soorgoos or Tuaricks, 
which is the interpretation given to that word, in the African 
nomenclature of M. Caillé. 

These are concomitants to the history, which the traditions of 
Diodorus afford us from the Orphean records; and they are con- 
comitants of a nature which both satisfy the conditions requisite 
to the truth of those records, and are confirmatory of the history 
that is presented to us. They are precisely what rocky fragments 
are in the bed of a torrent, which proclaim the former tran- 
sience of those lower waters, that are found in tranquil beds at 
their feet, over the precipitous steeps on which the broken rocks 
are deposited. The subject is one, however, which neither our 
space nor object in this disquisition permits our pursuing further. 
The outline is only drawn ; and if antiquity, like the future, is 
only to be viewed through a glass and somewhat darkly, yet we 
may by the shadowy chart of the things past, which we have here 
drawn, discover in what part of the map the ancient sources of 
Egyptian power were established, and by what means that power 
was conveyed to its proper seats. And if we have done so 
much, it is all the present section of our discussion permits or 
requires, 

Hitcham, 9th Oct., 1854. H. M. G. 
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ON THE MIRACLE OF THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, 


Ir is due to the readers of The Journal of Sacred Literature that 
I should notice some observations made by a correspondent 
(H. M. G.), on the view of the Passage of the Red Sea which I 
developed in the first part of my paper on the Historical Origin 
of the Passover. Although my explanations are called forth 
by H. M. G.’s remarks, they are really designed to remove lurk. 
ing and unworthy doubts from the minds of the true and studious 
critics who are sufficiently earnest, and learned in the sacred lan. 
guage, to look with equal good-will and ability into the reasons 
for any conclusions I myself am not afraid of submitting to them, 

It is a rather unsafe method of criticism to ground a verbal 
objection to my argument concerning the division of the waters, 
upon a reference to the English version.* The common run of 
Bible readers, who cannot be expected to study the Hebrew 
original, are certainly obliged to take for granted the purport of 
any translation they can understand. But, then, they must be 
content to receive their exegetical opinions from this or that more 
learned divine’s Commentary. In general, they do not venture 
upon independent criticism, and would run great risk of being 
misled if they did. 

My reasons for setting aside the English version of oy m 
by east wind, were given in some detail, with other discussions, 
in a letter I published in the Atheneum, of January 24th, 1852, 
and to which I referred the reader of the “ Passover” papers, in 
order to avoid repetition or digression. I am sorry that my 
critic, in fairness to himself as much as to me, did not consult 
that reference before he published his remarks on the apparent 
discrepancy of my view and the English version of Exodus xiv. 
21. It would have spared him the trouble of criticizing it as an 
oversight on my part,—a disregard of that version that really 
proceeded from my deliberate examination and rejection of it. 

I will take the present opportunity of putting my reasons for 
this rejection before the readers of The Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture in a much more complete form, quoting only a few pas- 
sages from the letter in the Atheneum I refer to, and giving, in 
full, all the passages in the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint in 
which the expression, translated east wind, occurs. I can also 
add other critical illustrations and remarks, which interest the 





« The analysis of Exod. xv. 8, appended to the end of this article, illustrates this 
position. 
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Biblical student more exclusively than any other class of readers, 
and would have been out of place and inadmissible in the other 
Journal. The thorough examination of this subject involves a 
curious question of verbal criticism well worth looking into, for 
its own sake, by many students of Sacred Writ, who, perhaps, 
could hardly spare time to look for themselves after the requisite 
thirty-six references, even if they had the desire and the patience 
to do so. 


“The direction of the wind which parted the Red Sea at the exodus, 
has always occasioned a difficulty in our comprehension of the account. 
Whether this wind were naturally, or supernaturally produced, matters 
not; we equally believe the sacred writer’s statement, that by such an 
outwardly sensible means, the Almighty wrought the separation of the 
waters. It is, therefore, very unnatural—it is, in fact, incomprehensible, 
because it seems absurd—that in indicating the means which produced the 
effect, the historian should have assigned a means which would not have 
that effect ; for as the general direction of the Arabian Gulf is nearly 
north by south, it is not by an east wind that the average level of the sea, 
at its northern extremity, could be sufficiently lowered to enable the people 
to pass across a shallow place usually regarded as impassable on foot, even 
at low tide. Such a physical phenomenon could only be wrought in that 
locality by the instrumentality of a powerful wind blowing steadily for 
several hours from a northern quarter. 

The difficulty may be partially met by the suggestion that an expression 
corresponding to the Hebrew onp nm ruath kadim, is frequently used at 
the present time, in the East, to denote a violent, destructive, or parching 
wind, without any particular regard to the quarter from whence it blows. 
‘Our guide,’ says Dr. E. Robinson, ‘as well as our other Arabs, called 
the wind which we had yesterday, Shurkiyeh (east wind), although it blew 
from the south.” 

If we could obtain a reasonable amount of evidence that the ancient 
Hebrew usage of onp rm admitted of a corresponding extension in mean- 
ing, the difficulty would be wholly smoothed away, as far as regards the 
Hebrew text of the account of the exodus.” 


I will now proceed to shew that the various ways in which 
the Septuagint translate this expression, are just the evidence we 
want to this effect. The Hebrew op kadim, as a term qualify- 
ing a wind, occurs eighteen times in the Bible; yet the Septua- 
gint have not, in a single instance, ever rendered it by east wind. 
As this remarkable omission runs through all the books which 
were translated at different times and by different hands, it cannot 
be ascribed to one particular translator’s ignorance, mistake, or 
fancy. It must be intentional. When we have collected all the 
passages in which those words occur, classified, and compared 





6 Bibl. Res., vol. i., p. 305. 
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them, we shall see the intention. We shall see, in fact, how the 
Alexandrian Jews of the third century, B.c., who surely knew the 
sacred language of their people and books, shew us, by their 
judicious selection of corresponding expressions, that they cer- 
tainly understood Moses and the other prophets to mean bya 
Kadim, just what a modern Arab means by a Shurkiyeh wind— 
not a wind blowing from the eastern quarter, but a wind possess. 
ing certain meteorological qualities, and producing certain out- 
ward effects—a hard, dry, destructive, parching wind. In 
Palestine, the easterly winds chiefly possessed those qualities; 
and as the popular mind is more struck with the sensible effect of 
the wind than the geographical abstraction of its quarter, the 
latter idea, though the original one, was soon superseded by the 
former. Thus, while in Palestine and Arabia, a Kadim or Shur. 
kiyeh wind really was a hard, dry, parching wind that blew from 
the eastern quarter, the same terms in other lands continued to 
be used to denote the same sort of hard, dry, parching wind 
coming from any quarter. 

By the first ten examples I give, it will appear that when the 
Hebrew term Kadim is used, either literally or figuratively, in 
respect of its effects on vegetation, the Septuagint follow up the 
above purely idiomatic usage, by choosing an expression that 
describes the sort of wind meant, by its effects on vegetation, 
6 xavowr, the parching. 


Job xxvii, 21.—inipan spe PM CMP Aer 

The Kadim beareth him off, and he departeth : it stormeth him out of 
his place. 

Sept.—dvarywera: 6 adtev Kavowv Kai dehedoeta, Kai NeKpHoe 
avtov €k Tod Tomo avTod. 

Jeremiah xviii. 17.—ziw 35) oYER OTT 

As the Kadim wind, I will scatter them before the enemy. 

Sept.—ws dvenov cavowva iaorep adtods Kata mposwrov €xOpiv 
huTov. 

Ezekiel xvii. 10.—ex wrn onpA rm ma np won 

When the Kadim wind smiteth it, shall it not utterly wither ? 

Sept.—od xi dua 7H ayreaOar adtijs dvenov Tov Kadowva EnpavOnaerar, 

Ezekiel xix. 12.—are win oF ey MEST PRY? TEM aM 

She was plucked off in fury, flung to the earth, and the Kadim wind 
withered her fruit. 

Sept.—kat xatekrdaOn €v Ova, ext THY yRv Eppipy, Kai dvepos Q 
cavowy €Enpave Ta Exhekta adTis. 
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Hosea xii. 1.—ong At) 1m An OnE 
Ephraim feedeth on wind, and followeth after the Kadim. 


Sept.—o éé "Eg pain Tovnpov mvedma ediwke, Kavowva. 


(The difference in this translation arises from the absence of 
yowel points in the ancient Hebrew MSS. The LXX. read mm, 
as if it were pointed =, evil, instead of min, feeding ; and tran- 
slate as if the order of the two last words were reversed.) 


Hos. xiii. 15.—rgpon ait rm On ND NE OT pr oD 


Though he be fruitful among his brethren, the Kadim shall come, the 
wind of the Lord, from the desert. 


Sept.—ér071 obt0s dvapeaov déehpav daotede?, EraCer kavowva dvenov 


' . ee ar = ye ee 
Kupios €K THs €py) wou €7 auvuTov. 


(The LXX. read wx will bring, which caused them to change 
the grammatical relation of the succeeding words.) 


Jonah iv. 8.—nzy wid by sown qm roy Om OTs pon 


The Lord ordained a vehement Kadim wind; and the sun smote on the 
head of Jonah. 


, e a ’ U U ‘ , u 
Sept.—poserafev 0 Ocos rvevmati Kavowr, cvyKaiovTt, Kal Eratatev 
Omduos ext THY Kehadyy 70d "Iwva. 


Gen. xli. 6.—ong nove nips oe v2 AEN 


And, behold! seven ears, thin and blasted by the Kadim. 


Q Yen a e 4 U ‘ e ’ 
Sept.—xai idod, ewta ataxves Nertot Kat dvemoP0opor. 


And, again, in verses 23 and 27. In these three latter in- 
stances, though the expression corresponding to Kad?m is omitted, 
the entire idea is expressed by the compound dveudpOopos, wind- 
blasted. 

In another class of passages which I will now quote, the 
Septuagint seem to have taken their key from the direct etymo- 
logical derivation of orp, fronting, and so opposing a wayfarer’s 
course, increasing his trouble in getting on, &c. For I must here 
remark that om only stands for the east in a secondary and de- 
rivative sense, from op, before, in front; because the Canaanite 
originators of the Hebrew language faced the east in bowing to 
the rising sun; hence, the east was called the fronting quarter ; 
the south, y2n , the right hand ; the west, the back, &c.; and the 
Hebrews, in adopting the language, retained those terms of 
orientation. Consequently, a kadim wind would express, radi- 
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cally, a wind that fronts a man in any position, as well as a wind 
coming from the conventional front quarter. Now the Septua. 
gint have :— 
Hab. i. 9. M2 DDT} Ta guvtéeia eis aceBeis HEEL, 
TONp OIE TD2"9 dvOcornKoras mposwrovs abtapy 
hts : éfevaytias, 
"2d TD HON = kal ouvdEer ws dupmov ai'xpahwoiay, 


(This passage is too variously interpreted by the best autho. 
rities to be discussed here. I need only notice that the common 
English translation of “ east wind,’ for Kadim with the final 
particle of direction, is bad; and the sense expressed by the 
e€evavrias of the LXX., adverse, right forward in opposition to, 
is very harmonious with the general context ; the sense would be 
quite marred by substituting ‘eastward,’ as some propose, 
because the Chaldean ravagers of Judea, on the contrary, came 
from that quarter.) 


Job xv. 2.—tx3 op Noy nT my DoT] 


Does the wise man answer in a spirit of knowledge, 
Or fill his belly with the Kadim ? 


’ . > , , , a 
Sept.—zotepov sogos droxpiow dwoe suvecéws rvedpma, 
kai €véryae Tovov yaoTpos. 


(The LXX. construe this phrase better than the common 
English version, taking rm rm for an inverted genitive = knowing 
spirit. Their «at for 4, in the contrary clause, is a mere 
Hebraism. The substitution of the literal zovos, toil, trouble, 
for the figurative Hebrew Kad7m, is an explanation worthy of our 
attention.) 


Isa, xxvii. 8.—coQ ofa repr im m7 


A - U - ~ Cal > ‘ , 
Sept.—pederiiv tH mvevpats TH oKAypw, aveheivy dutovs mvévpatt 
Ovupod. 


(The various meanings of mn, to utter a sound, complain, 
meditate, make this an obscure passage ; and the LXX. read from 
a fuller text than the present Hebrew. Nevertheless, we can still 
follow their idea of Kadim, rendered by spirit of wrath, or angry 
wind; substituting, as before, the literal for the figurative 
Hebrew meaning.) 

Having thus far made out how evidently, and on what prin- 
ciple of interpretation, the Septuagint so deliberately cast aside 
the local qualification of the wind in their renderings of Kadim, 
we have next to inquire why, when they do appear to introduce 
such a qualification, they invariably substitute, as the equivalent 
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of the Hebrew Kadim, front or east ; the Greek name of the 
south wind, voros. It cannot be that they did not admit that 
op stands for the east ; because, when that term does not qualify 
the wind, but really denotes the quarter, they translate it by 
Kata avaTonds.° 
There are five, perhaps six, instances of this translation. 
Exod. x. 13. OMY pen wren ny Men on 
PraTAR Mae eZ OT PY TFL PRT 
And Moses extended his rod over the land of Egypt : 
And the Lord led a Kadim wind upon the land all that day and all the 
night ; 
It was morning, and the Kadim wind bore the locusts. 
Sept.—xai érfjpe Mwiais mv paBéor eis tov obpavor, 
kal Kupwos emnyayev dvenov votov émi mv yiv, Okyv Tv 
yeepav éxetynv Kat oXqV TV voKta’ 
TO Tpwt EyevnOn, Kai o dvemos Oo voTos avéehaBe THY axpiea. 











Now, in the complementary clause, (ver. 19,) we find that “ the 
Lord brought round a very strong sea-wind” (1x9 py orm Ahm TEM), 
and carried off the locusts by this agency, “ and cast them into 
the Red Sea.” In Palestine, “the sea” is another name for the 
west; but in Egypt, a sea-wind would be an easterly wind. 
Moses, therefore, used the Palestine idiom in naming the winds, 
without regard to local geography. It is on this account all the 
more remarkable, that the Septuagint should here have substi- 
tuted their idiomatic voros for the idiomatic op of Moses, in de- 
signating the wind that brought the locusts ; because, if the wind 
that took them away and threw them into the Red Sea came from 
westward, that which brought them must have come from east- 
ward ; and here the translation by east would have been justified 
by its fitness. This passage is, therefore, a striking proof how 
very far the Septuagint were from believing that a Kadim neces- 
sarily meant an eastern wind. What they meant, themselves, 
by the substitute vdros, as an equivalent to cavcwy, will be better 
understood by the other quotations in which they employ it. 

And now, we draw nearer to the point ; the next instance is 
the contested passage itself :— 
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¢ See Ezek. xi. 1, &c. 
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And Moses extended his hand over (or towards) the sea; 
And the Lord made the sea go by a strong Kadim wind all the night, 
And he (or it) made the sea become a dry place, and the waters were 
divided. 
Sept.—eférewe 6& Mwiaijs tv xetpa xi tv Oadacouy 
kai vrnyaye Kupios tv Oddaacav €v avépw votw Biaiw ohny 
THY VUKTA, 
kai érotnoe Tv Oadaccav Enpav? Kat CoxiaOn 70 ddwp. 


In this, as in the paragraph quoted before, the Kadim wind 
certainly is assigned as God’s instrument in bringing the locusts, 
and in conducing to the separation of the waters. The Hebrew 
(be-ruah, rm) by a wind, admits of no other interpretation ;¢ and 
no Greek scholar will admit the sense H. M. G. puts upon its 
exact equivalent in the Septuagint version (€v aveww). The 
prefix 2, when it denotes situation or instrumentality, is the exact 
grammatical equivalent of év with the dative, and in no case can 
either be interpreted adverbially and comparatively, “as by,” &. 
Had such a sense been intended by Moses, he would have used 
the prefix > (ke), and the Septuagint must have translated it 
by as. 

J A comparison of the two texts I have given, will also shew 
that the prophet’s extending his hand, or wand, at the Divine 
command, does not constitute him the doer of the miracle, but 
only attests him as its proclaimer. It is an outward sign to 
Egypt and Israel that the sign from the Lord, of whom he is the 
messenger, is to be wrought from the quarter pointed at. Moses 
extending his hand towards the sea, no more implies an imme- 
diate division of the waters consequent on that action, or that 
this division was effected by a miraculous suspension of the laws 
and agencies of nature, than the same action, prior to the swarm. 
ing of the locusts, implies the immediate invasion of the pest, or 
that they were of necessity miraculously created for the occasion, 
and not brought forth after the natural way of locusts. Moses 
affirms that in the one case, the Kadim wind blew the whole day 
and night, and in the other, all the fore part of the night, before 
the locusts appeared, or the right time for the bed of the sea’s 
being made dry, was come. If the wind had no instrumental 
part in the miracle, surely Moses would not say that it had; 
and since he says that it had, shall we presume to set aside his 
honest account, for the sake of making out a different sort of 
miracle than the one related by the prophet, because our little- 
ness fancies its own imaginary substitute a greater miracle? Did 
God, then, specially cause this wind to blow twenty-four hours m 





@ See also, Psalm xlviii. 8. € Comp. Exod. viii. 15—17. 
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one instance, and eight or nine in the other, for nothing at all ? 
Were I to hazard such criticism as that, I should expect to be 
asked, “ WHO Is THIS, THAT DARKENETH COUNSEL BY WORDS 
WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE ?” (Job xxxviii. 2.) 

I now leave the theologian and critic to apply these remarks 
to the account of the other plagues of Egypt. It is evident, 
from the details of the phenomena, that some of them must have 
been supernatural miracles, and some, natural ones. I mean, that 
in some, the usual course of nature was overruled to produce the 
portent ; while in others, it was not sensibly interfered with, but 
merely employed as an instrument of the Divine power. Yet all 
were equally special acts and manifestations of God ; the prophet 
announced them beforehand as such, in attestation that they 
were indeed God’s particular judgments on the tyrant of Egypt 
and his partizans. In all, the greatness and power of the 
Almighty were equally shewn forth, and his majesty and sacred 
authority vindicated. 

I now resume the examination of the remaining passages 
which illustrate the meaning of the Hebrew ony wind. My next 
quotation is a very remarkable instance, being a decided allusion 
to the winds of the exodus event; and it certainly demonstrates 
what the last quotation, from the account of the event itself, 
already led us to suspect—that the Septuagint no more meant 
literally a south wind by voros, than they understood Moses to 
mean literally an east one by op. 


Ps. Ixxvii. 26.—pon twa am oda OTP >? 


He sent forth the Kadim in the heavens, 
And guided by his might the Teman (right hand, south.) 


Sept.—dmjpev vorov €& odpavod, 
ss +2 > = ’ > a "A 
Kat emyyayev €v be évvaorea autTouvu NeBa. 


(The LXX. read mown, “ from the heavens,” which is probably 
the genuine reading.) 

In the above passage, the Septuagint, in conformity with 
their rendering of op by xatcwv, when referring to the action 
of the wind on vegetation, understood a violent, but dry or parch- 
ing wind ; and this, when referring to its action at sea, they now 
call voros. It is the first exodus wind, that made the bed of the 
sea dry. In the complementary distich, we have the second wind 
that brought back the waters. Geographically, it should come 
from the south; the psalmist calls it yon, the right hand or 
south, but the Septuagint, having appropriated voros to the 
drying up wind, have to find another term to express the south. 
They chose Xu8ds, the wind that brings wet. Surely this com- 
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pletes the evidence that the quarter from which a wind was 
named, had entirely given way to the more striking idea of a 
physical quality. 

The quality characterizing the wind conventionally called 
voTos, is illustrated by a passage in Luke xii. 55: “‘ When ye see 
a voros blowing, ye say, xavowv éotav.” We learn by it how 
votros became the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew orp in the 
Septuagint, when the other equivalent, xavowy, describing the 
effect of drying up or parching, would not have applied, as when 
alluding to the sea. 

Three more illustrations occur in the Bible of the notion the 
Septuagint meant to convey by voros, as an equivalent of the 
oR wind, viz. : 


Ezek. xxvii. 26.—orp 23 mae OAM 
The kadim wind hath broken thee in the heart of the seas. 
Sept.—ro rvedpua tod votod auvetpie oe év Kapoia Oadacons. 
Job xxxvili, 24.—yrarty op poe Pe A As 


From what way doth the light glide forth? the East disperse it on 
the earth ? 


Sept.—odev b& exmopevetac raxvy, 7 Siackedavvutac voTos eis TH 

bm obpavov. 

I notice this passage for the rendering of omy by véros; but 
notwithstanding this, and the common English version by east 
wind, I think op in the Hebrew text does not refer to the 
wind, but to the quarter from which the light of the preceding 
distich comes. The text from which the LXX. read, appears 
different, and defective. 


Ps, xlviii. 8.—wehn ney een OR IM 
By the kadim wind thou breakest the ships of Tarshish. 
Sept.—év rveduate. . . P Bracw, ovvtpiyrers trota Oapais. 


(Here vor seems lost in the Greek text; or perhaps the 
LXX. may have considered Braios violent, by itself, a sufficient 
equivalent for the Hebrew op, to express the quality of that 
wind at sea.) 

I have now fully stated my reasons for discarding that caput 
mortuum—our formal, literal, and fallacious English version of 
opim by east wind; and for preferring the idiomatic sense at- 
tached to that expression by the Septuagint in their spirited and 

intelligent version of it—of a violent and contrary, parching and 
drying up wind, irrespective altogether of the quarter. 

I found by the physical geography of the locality of the 
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exodus, that the exodus wind, possessing those qualities of blow- 
ing violently and contrary to the tidal current, and producing the 
effect of temporarily drying up the bed of the sea, must have 
come from a northern quarter ; and I notice that a Psalm, refer- 
ring to that wind, actually does give the direction of the opposite 
wind that brought the returning flood—from the south. I require 
no more. 

I cannot conclude without a remark on H. M. G.’s strictures 
on the mischievous tendency of my views of this event. The 
second part of my paper had not appeared when he published his 
observations. I do not think that the tendency of my views 
could be fairly judged until my conclusion had appeared, to shew 
what way they did tend. 

I now leave the issue, without apprehension, in the hands of 
all those who are able to discern the difference between rational 
criticism and rationalism, too easily confounded by prejudice. 
The rational critic does not fear to scrutinize the outer wall of 
the building; he knows his efforts will shew how well the little 
stones and big stones compacted together to raise it, fit each 
other; how the new little truths he brings out illustrate the 
known great truths; and how firm the whole fabric rests on its 
foundation of rock. He is sure it can sustain no injury, even by 
his occasionally throwing away a loose pebble or two, which some 
well meaning, but injudicious labourer may have patched in. 
How far is this from the insidious assiduity of the rationalist, 
who tries to pick and pull the parts to pieces, in the vain hope 
that the next picker and scoffer may the more easily kick it down ! 


Supplementary Analysis of Exodus xv. 8. 


In order to dispose at once of every verbal objection supposed 
to tell against my view of the Exodus miracle, I subjoin a rigid 
analysis of the allusion in the hymn of Moses. I could not have 
selected in the whole Bible a fitter example of the futility of 
arguing on points of fact from a translation. 

=k ee | 
Dp wings 2 
Seta nonin we, 3 

The English Bible translation of the above runs thus :— 

1.—And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered 


together. 2.—The floods stood upright as an heap. 3.—And the depths 
were congealed in the heart of the sea. 


_ The translation of the first line is unobjectionable. ™, wind, 
is here rendered “blast,” for the sake of the poetical image, 
although the literal wind is the thing meant by the figure. 


FS ad me he a 
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The translation of the second line contains just as many mis. 
representations as words. 

1. xy. Every Hebrew scholar knows it is a peculiarity of 
the language, that it often expresses by one word, an idea that 
sub-includes another, and so requires two words to express it in 
translation. Each of these verb-roots for stand, viz., op, 7» and 
a1, sub-includes an invariable secondary idea of its own. 

oy is to stand (up) as opposed to sitting or lying. Hence it 
also means fo arise; and with a preposition following, ¢o rise 
against, attack. 

wor is to stand (still) as opposed to local motion. Hence it 
also means, to stop ; and with a preposition following, ¢o stand 
against, resist. 

ax) is to stand (apart) as opposed to something standing else. 
where. Hence it also is used for set, place, appoint, &c. 

A reference to the Englishman’s Hebrew Concordance, for the 
instances of the use of these terms, will verify these distinctions, 
I can only give here the most striking and conclusive examples. 


Gen. xxi. 29: What mean these seven ewe lambs which thou hast set 
(apart) myx by themselves m3335 ? 


The unfitness of op or mr in this place, need not be pointed 
out to the scholar; and the final expression, “ by themselves,” 
strengthens the special meaning of the preceding 2. 

The two following examples prove the relative value of oy 
and 23, by their juxta-position. 


Ex. xxxiii. 8: All the people arise 7, and stand ¥) each at the 
door of his tent (that is, each man by himself, or apart from the rest.) 

Gen. xxxvii. 7: (common version) “ And lo! my sheaf arose, and 
also stood upright; and behold! your sheaves stood round about, and 
made obeisance to my sheaf.” 


All this is so bad, that I must give the original text entire, 
with its literal translation. 


‘m2N MP,7] Lo! my sheaf stood (up), 
m3z702) and also stood (apart), 
myn ny2on mm and lo! your sheaves surrounded 
‘maby) ppm + and bowed themselves to my sheaf. 


This presents a distinct and animated succession of images, in 
place of the absurd tautology arose, and also stood upright, 
of the common translation. 

The above, and Exod. xv. 8, are the only passages in which 
upright has thus been improperly added by the English Bible 
translators as a complement to x, and the one condemns the 
other. In rendering 2-2 by “the floods stood upright,” the 
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authorized translators fastened upon that expression their own 
pre-conceived idea of the form of the miracle, by an arbitrary 
addition to the text, entirely unauthorized by the sense and idiom 
of the verb 2. 

2. om». Floods suggests a violent and false idea of this word. 
It is the flowing waters, (from '‘m, to flow), as opposed to the 
nein of the next line, the tumultuous waters, (from mn, to make 
a tumult or confused noise) the agitated waters of the lower 
deep, that do not flow. Note that this term, in the singular, 
denotes the abyss or receptacle of waters—the deep place. (See 
Gen. i. 2; vii. 11; xlix. 15; Deut. xxxiii. 13; Isa. li. 10.) In 
the plural, it denotes the deep waters themselves. (See Deut. viii. 
7; Ps. xxxiii. 7; Ixxviii. 15; exxxv. 6.) See Prov. viii. 27, 28, 
for both forms with this distinction of sense. (One or two ex- 
ceptions occur of the plural form, meaning the deep places of the 
earth, the Hades, or supposed abode of departed spirits.) 

3. 1x02. The translation given of this expression, “as a 
heap,” conveys a very false impression. The root ™ being a 
verb, to be in a state of motion (locally or morally) the noun » 
itself formed from it can only denote the idea of the verb-root 
attached to an object—some thing removed, displaced, transposed. 
The idea of heaping up is gratuitously superadded. 

7 occurs only six times; we can, therefore, analyze each in- 
stance, to prove its signification. 

In Isaiah xvii. 11, devastation and desolation being foretold, 
we have “the harvest shall be a ».” The impropriety of the 
common translation, by heap, in this place, struck the marginal 
correctors, who substitute removed. This participle is the best 
equivalent that can be found, since there is no corresponding 
English noun. It quite expresses what the prophet meant, that 
the land would be spoiled of its produce. “'The harvest shall be 
a heap,” on the contrary, rather implies that the corn will be 
safely stored up in the barn—just the thing the prophet did not 
mean to say. 

Ps, xxxiii. 7: He gathereth the waters of the sea together 
“as an heap.” Here again, this mistranslation of 17122 gives 
a false image ; for the face of the ocean is not a heaped up, but a 
generally horizontal surface. This passage, in all the condensed 
brevity of Hebrew poetical expression, recites that by the creative 
power of the Lord, the waters that were 7yin:, as a constantly 
removed or wandering-about body, were collected into the recep- 
tacle of the hollow deep, to form the ocean. 

The same sense attaches to » in Josh. iii. 13 and 16. “The 
waters stopped” (xr, as opposed to their usual onward motion) 
stopped by the divine fiat that arrested their course, “ and rose in 
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one (mass) removed” (from the place of their destination), being 
detained among the upper regions of the river. 

Such being the strict etymological sense of -», I understand b 
Exod. xv. 8, and its parallel passage in Ps. xviii. 13, that the vip 
“flowing waters,” x2) “ stood apart,” 1ym2 “as a mass or body re. 
moved,” from the place where they would have been from the head 
of the gulf, to where they were forced up by the wind; and this 
might be down by the straits of Babelmandel, where the tidal wave 
breaks, and the tidal flowing waters are partially intercepted in 
their course by geographical causes, independently of any amount 
of action the wind may superadd to the diurnal phenomenon, 

The common version of the third line is less open to etymo- 
logical objections than the preceding one. ‘‘Congealed,” turned 
to ice, is not the right sense of wep to fix or set, (a scarce word, 
applied to the curdling of milk in making cheese.) The whole 
verse, as translated in the English Bible, so ill describes the 
vulgar idea of the exodus miracle, that I am surprised its apolo- 
gists should be satisfied with such a misapplication; for they 
assume that two masses of water standing upright were solidified 
from the upper surface of the sea downwards to the bed. The 
translation only suggests large icebergs at the bottom of the sea, 
which is contrary to nature, as they generally float on the surface, 
which is not “the heart of the sea.” 

In conclusion, my dissertation on the exodus miracle, reduced 
to a small compass, presumes, Firstly,—that the Lord vex nm by 
the blast of his nostrils (poetically for a strong kadim wind) 
caused the waters to be collected together »», somewhere else 
than at the head of the gulf. 

Secondly,—That in consequence, the op, flowing waters, 
(speaking of the sea, the upper tidal current in and out) 122) stood 
apart or off, tri) as if removed altogether from the part of the 
sea where the Israelites crossed it. 

Thirdly,—While during the dead lull of the ebb, the nin, 
deep waters, on both sides of the path formed on the shallow 
they crossed, *xep were fixed or motionless in their deep beds, 
oria, the heart of the sea. 

In fact, I have done no more than fill up with its geographical, 
meteorological, chronological, and astronomical details, the gene- 
ral outline given by Moses in his beautiful hymn— 

By the blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered together, 
The flowing waters stood apart, as if removed ; 
The deep waters were fixed in the heart of the sea. 


Fanny Corsavx. 











MELITO OF SARDIS, AND HIS REMAINS. 


Ir seems desirable that a more satisfactory account of Melito 
should be presented than is contained in the previous article.* 
We have, therefore, resolved to supplement that by one contain- 
ing various particulars in a more connected form, partly based 
upon the notice of Cave in the Historia Literaria, and including 
the remaining fragments of Melito, so far as we have been able to 
trace them. And surely if such fragments as remain of Ennius, 
and other ancient authors who were strangers to the true God, 
are worth collecting and publishing, how much more those of a 
man who was one of the earliest defenders of the Gospel after 
apostolic times—a man whose renown spread far and wide, for 
his manifold personal excellencies, and for the value and variety 
of his writings ! 

Melito of Asia, as he is termed, was no less illustrious for his 
piety than for his learning. In order that his conversation might 
be more manifestly in heaven, he appears not to have entered the 
married state. This we gather from Polycrates of Ephesus, who 
probably knew, but survived him. In a letter to Victor of Rome, 
preserved by Eusebius,’ Polycrates says, “Why should I speak of 
—Melito the eunuch, who managed all things by the Holy Spirit, 
who lies at Sardis awaiting the visitation which is from heaven, 
when he shall rise again from the dead?” Jerome also, in his 
catalogue of illustrious men,’ informs us that Tertullian (in his 
seven books against the church, for Marcion), commends him, 
and adds, that he was accounted by many of the Christians as a 
prophet. He was appointed Bishop of Sardis, where he was 
buried, “ awaiting,” as Polycrates says, “ the visitation which is 
from heaven, when he shall rise again from the dead.” He was 
characterized by an “elegant and persuasive genius,” ¢ and was 
an active and earnest defender of the Christian cause.’ It appears 
that, in the reign of Marcus Antoninus the followers of Christ 
were cruelly persecuted by the ordinance, or at least with the 
connivance of the emperor. Influenced by the desire of base 
gain, shameless betrayers delivered up the Christians to confisca- 
tion of their goods and to death. At this juncture— 


“Melito of Asia, bishop of the Sardians, presented an apologetical 





* Journal of Sacred Literature, vol. vii., p. 298. 6 Hist. Eccl., v., 24. 

¢ Cap. 24. Tertullian’s books are now lost. 

@ Tertullian in Jerome, loc. cit. 

© The reader will excuse a few necessary repetitions of some things contained in 
the former article. 
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book to the emperors,f as also many others, among whom was the afore. 
said Justin,” &..... “Melito, bishop of the Sardians, after many 
other things delivered by the same Justin, says—‘ We are not the wor 
shippers of stones, which have no consciousness at all, but of God alone, 
who is before all and above all; and of his Christ, who is God the Word 
before all ages, we are worshippers,’ ” &c. 


The previous passage is from the Paschal Chronicle, under 
the year a.p. 165. It appears from this, not only that Melito 
presented his apology along with Justin, but that it was sub. 
stantially the same as his in its mode of argumentation. 

The same authority again, under the year 169, has the 
following :— 


“ Melito of Asia, bishop of the city of Sardis, and Apollinarius, bishop 
of Hierapolis, and many others of our doctrine, presented a book of 
Apology to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; Justin being dead, and many 
besides. And the emperor himself, also, learning from others that all 
over Asia they were afflicted with all sorts of indignities, issued a general 
rescript of this kind,” &e. 


These important extracts certainly favour the idea that 
Melito wrote two Apologies, one during the life of Justin 
Martyr, and one after his death. Hence the writer of the 
article Mruito, in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography, &c., observes: “The Chronicon Paschale seems to 
ascribe to Melito two Apologies, one presented to Aurelius 
and Verus, A.p. 165, the other to Aurelius alone, a.p. 169,” 
A similar inference has been drawn from the terms which Euse- 
bius employs. This author, in the Chronicon, tells us that, 
‘**Melito, Bishop of the Sardians of Lydia, delivered a book of 
Apology for Christians to Antoninus.” In the Ecclesiastical 
History, Eusebius not only mentions the fact of Melito’s having 
sent an Apology to Antoninus, but also gives valuable extracts 
from it, as well as an enumeration of his other works. “ Amo 
their number also, Melito, bishop of the church in Sardis, a 
Apollinarius of Hierapolis, were signally distinguished, each of 
whom individually addressed to the above said King of the 
Romans in those times discourses in defence of the faith.” Next 
comes the list of his works which we shall give below. Then 
come the important fragments of the lost Apology, as follows :— 


“Now, in the book to the king, he relates some of those things which 
happened against us under him :— 

“*For what never before has been is now: the race of the godly is 
persecuted, driven by new edicts throughout Asia. For shameless syco- 





f i.e., Marcus Aurelius and Antoninus Verus. 
g Olymp. 237. p. 169, Scaliger’s edition. 1658. h Bk. iv., ch. 27. 
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phants, and affectors of others’ goods, taking occasion from the prescripts, 
openly plunder by night and by day, spoiling those who have done no 
wrong. 
“ And further on he says :— 

“<«Tf this is done by thy injunction, let it be done in an orderly 
manner, for a righteous king would never counsel unrighteously, and we 
t cheerfully bear the honour of such a death. And this supplication only do 
0 we offer to thee, that thou, knowing beforehand the perpetrators of such 
contention, wouldst justly judge whether they are worthy of death and 


y 
r 


: vengeance, or safety and quiet. But if this new ordinance and new pre- 
script should not be from thee—one which is unbecoming even against 

. barbarous enemies—much more do we beseech of thee not to see us so 
openly plundered.’ 

D “To which he immediately after adds :— 

f “*For our philosophy flourished formerly among barbarians, and 


y having prevailed over the nations under thy dominion, under the great 
ll reign of Augustus, thy progenitor, became an especially happy advantage 
i in thy kingdom ; for from that time the Roman power increased to a 

great and splendid state, whereto thou art become the fortunate successor, 
t and so shall thy son be with thee, if thou preservest that philosophy 

which has grown up with the kingdom, and which began in the reign of 
A Augustus, which also thy fathers honoured rather than other forms of 
4 worship. And this is a very strong evidence of the good alluded to, that 
h while our doctrine flourished—and the kingdom began at the same time— 
0 no dishonour befell the empire from the reign of Augustus. But, on the 
8 contrary, everything was splendid and glorious, according to the prayers 
ofall. Nero and Domitian alone of all, being led astray by envious men, 
. wished to put down our doctrine by calumny. And from them the lie of 
false accusation concerning such persons has been transmitted by un- 


; 
f reasoning custom. But their ignorance thy pious fathers corrected, often 
| chastising by many edicts whoever dared to meddle with them. Among 
them Adrian, thy grandfather, manifestly wrote, among many others, to 
Fundanus, the proconsul, and to the governor of Asia. And thy father,‘ 
with whom thou didst administer all affairs, wrote to the cities that they 
i should not interfere with us—among the rest, to the Larisseans, the 
Thessalonians, the Athenians, and all the Grecians. And we are even 
f more persuaded that thou, who hast the same disposition towards them 
e as these, and one which is yet more humane and philosophical, wilt do 
t everything which we entreat of thee.’ 
n “These things are contained in the work above named.” 
The previous extracts contain nothing which is inconsistent 
h ' mw aber E 
with the style and spirit of the Syriac document contained in the 
; previous article, but much which is in a singular manner co- 
incident. 1. There is no such word as Christ or Christianity, 


os | 


and allusions to Christians are indirect. 2. There is no quota- 





‘ He means Antoninus Pius, with whom he was associated in the government. 
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tion from Scripture, and no direct mention of it. 3. There is 
the same manly and straightforward style of address. 4. In the 
inscription to the Syriac document, Melito, a Christian teacher, 
is called a philosopher, and here Christianity is more than once 
called philosophy. 5. Both are the productions of a man 
possessing varied and accurate knowledge, and great freedom of 
expression. 

As it respects the Apology, therefore, our own opinion is, 
that Melito twice addressed the Roman throne, and that the 
two entries of the Paschal Chronicle probably gave the dates of 
the respective presentations. Verus was associated with Marcus in 
the empire in 165, and is therefore connected with him in the 
Paschal Chronicle as the receiver of Apologies; but, in 169, the 
same authority refers to Marcus alone as the one to whom 
similar documents were sent. In reference to the second there 
is no difficulty. Verus was dead (he died the same year, or 169), 
and Melito addresses Marcus alone. But in reference to the first 
there are two difficulties. 1. If the Syriac Apology was sent in 
165, why was not Verus joined to Antoninus in the inscription? 
The easy answer to this is, that Antoninus alone remained at the 
seat of empire. His colleague was at that time absent at the 
war in the east. 2. If the Syriac was the first of two Apologies, 
why does it not contain the words quoted in the Paschal 
Chronicle? Either, first, we have not the entire document pre- 
served ; or, secondly, it is not quoted with literal accuracy ; or, 
thirdly, the author quoted from the second instead of the first 
by mistake. We are disposed to think the second is the more 
probable reason, as we find the sentence substantially in the 
Syriac; and we know that quotations were not always exactly 
correct, being sometimes made from memory. An example of 
this will occur in the remaining fragments." 

As it will be needless to pursue this matter further, we will 





& The observations of Bunsen, to which allusion was made in the previous article, 
may as well be here given :—“ The Libyan manuscripts contain an Apology of Melito, 
who must be the bishop of Sardis, who, about the year 169, presented to Marcus 
Aurelius, the philosopher, a defence of Christianity. It appears entire, and therefore 
ought to contain the fragments quoted by Eusebius, but does not do so. It bears, 
moreover, the stamp of a late and confused composition. For these reasons I have 
abstained from giving it a place among the genuine texts.”—Hippolytus and his Age, 
Vol. I., 1854, pref. p. xi. 

It is not enough thus summarily to dismiss a candidate for such a position as 
this claims—a place in the age of spiritual heroes. We hope that even our translation 
will shew that there is nothing in it like a later age, and that the position it asks for 
is the only one natural to it. Not one of the corruptions of later times is found in it; 
and if it be a forgery, it is the forgery of a man of pre-eminent skill, of an evangelical 


spirit, and with no possible purpose before him to be subserved by his forgery.— 
Judicet lector. 
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again turn to Eusebius, where we have the following; he says 
he was acquainted with the following treatises 


“Of Melito, two on the Passover, one on Rules of Conduct, and 
the Prophets, one concerning the Church, a discourse on the Lord’s day ; 
another on the Nature of Man, and one on his formation; one on the 
Obedience of faith, and on the Senses. Besides these there was that on 
the Soul and Body. Among them also is that on the Laver (Baptism) ; 
the one concerning Truth, and concerning Faith (or the Creation’) and 
the generation of Christ. Then we have his discourse on Prophecy, [and 
on the Soul and Body ;] the one on Hospitality, the Clavis, and those 
concerning the Devil, and the Revelation of John, and the one on the 
incarnate (or embodied) God. Lastly, there is the little book to 
Antoninus. 

“Tn those on the Passover, he signifies the time in which he composed 
them, in these words, at the beginning, ‘ When Servilius Paulus was pro- 
consul of Asia (about the time when Sagaris was martyred) there was 
great contention in Laodicea about the passover, which fell according to 
its season in those days: and these things were written.” 

“Of this treatise Clemens Alexandrinus makes mention in his own 
treatise on the Passover, which he says he drew up in consequence of the 
work of Melito.” ” 


The fragments which remain of these writings, as far as they 
have been previously discovered, are given by Routh in the 


Reliquie Sacre. Those from the Apology and the treatise on 
the Passover, we have already quoted from Eusebius and the 
Paschal Chronicle, and the remainder, with additions from the 
Syriac MSS., will be given below. The latter are contained in 
a work written by Timothy of Alexandria, early in the sixth 
century, against the Council of Chalcedon. This MS. was 
transcribed a. p. 562, or twenty-five years after the death of 
the author, and is therefore of great value and antiquity. In 
this volume * is the following :— 


“Of Melito, bishop of Sardis, from the discourse upon Soul and Body. 

“*For this cause the Father sent his Son from heaven, without a body, 
that when he had become incarnate by means of the Virgin’s womb, and 
was born a man, he might give life to? (save) man, and gather together 
his members whom death scattered when he divided man !’ 

“And after other things— 

“¢The earth trembled and its foundation was greatly shaken, the 
sun fled, and the planets retired, and day was changed, for they could not 
endure that thou? didst hang their Lord upon the tree, and the creation 





1 One reading gives morews, and another Kricews. 

™ Hist. Eccl., iv., 27. ” Fol. 70, a. 3. 
® The Syriac word, to give life to, also means fo save. 
P i.e., Israel, or the Jewish nation, personified. 
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was astonished, being amazed, and saying—‘ What then is this ney 
mystery? The judge is judged, and is silent : the invisible is exposed to 
view, and is not ashamed: the incomprehensible is apprehended, and jg 
not filled with indignation: the immeasurable is confined and does not 
resist: the impassible suffers, and does not avenge himself: the immortal 
dies, and does not answer a word: the celestial is entombed, and endures 
it! What is this new mystery ? 

«Creation is astonished. But when our Lord arose from the dead, 
and trod death under foot, and bound the strong one, and set manat 
liberty, then the whole creation perceived that for the sake of man, the 
judge was judged, and the invisible exposed, and the immeasurable was 
bound, and the impassible suffered, and the immortal died, and the celes. 
tial was entombed. For our Lord having become a man, was judged that 
he might shew mercy, was bound that he might deliver, was imprisoned 
that he might give liberty, suffered that he might sympathize, died that he 
might give life, (and) was buried that he might raise up.’ 

“* Of the same, from a discourse upon the Crucifixion. 

** Because of these things he came unto us. Because of these things, 
when he was incorporeal, he fashioned for himself a body like our own in 
structure. He appeared indeed a sheep; but he remained a shepherd, 
He was declared a man by the adoption, but he did not deny.? He was 
borne by Mary, and clothed with his Father. He walked upon earth, and 
filled heaven. He appeared as a child, and did not belie the eternity of 
his nature. He was invested with a body, and did not constrain the 
simplicity of his Godhead. He was accounted poor, and was not de 
spoiled of his wealth. He felt the need of food, inasmuch as he was man, 
but he ceased not to nourish the world, inasmuch as he was God. He 
was arrayed in the likeness of a servant, and did not exchange" the like 
ness of the Father, by nature unchangeable. He stood before Pilate, and 
was sitting with the Father. He was fastened to the tree, and was the 
Almighty.’ ” 


Besides these remarkable passages, in the same volume there 
are others. Thus, fol. 75, b. 2 :— 


** Of Melito, the bishop, upon the Faith. 

“* We have made a collection from the law and the prophets concerning 
those things which are preached about our Lord Jesus Christ, in order 
that we may shew to your condemnation that the Word of God is perfect 
wisdom, who was born before the light, who was the Creator with the 
Father, who was the maker of man, who is All in All, who among the 
patriarchs is Patriarch, who is a law among the priests, in counsel a 
Leader, in the prophets the Prophet, among angels the Archangel, in 
speech the Word, among spirits the Spirit ; in the Father, the Son; in 
God, God; a king for ever and ever. For this is he who was to Noah a 
pilot, and to Abraham a guide, who was bound with Isaac, and was with 
Jacob among strangers ; who was sold with Joseph, who was with Moses 





4 i. e., Renounce his Divinity. r Change away, give up. 
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captain of the host ; who with Joshua, the son of Nun, divided the in- 
heritance ; who proclaimed his own sufferings by David and the prophets, 
who by a virgin became incarnate; who was born in Bethlehem, who was 
swathed in a stable with swaddling-clothes ; who was, seen by the shep- 
herds, who was glorified by the angels, who was worshipped by the 

ians, who was shewed by John, who gathered the Apostles, who 
reached the kingdom, who healed the lame, who gave light to the blind, 
who raised the dead, who appeared in the temple, who was not believed 
in by the people, who was betrayed by Judas, who was committed to 
prison by the priests, who was judged by Pilate, who was wounded in the 
flesh, who was hanged upon the tree, who was buried in the earth, who 
rose again from the dead, who appeared to the Apostles, who ascended to 
heaven, who sitteth at the right hand of the Father, who is the rest of 
those that depart, the finder of those who are lost, the light of those that 
are in darkness, and the redeemer of those who are carried captive; the 
guide of those who have wandered, and the refuge of the distressed; the 
bridegroom of the church, the charioteer of the cherubim, the captain of 
the host of angels; God who is of God, the Son who is of the Father, 
Jesus Christ, the King for ever. Amen.” 


It may not be amiss next to give Eusebius’s account of, and 
extract from, the Selections from the Old Testament, which con- 
tains Melito’s enumeration of the canonical books of that portion 
of Holy Scripture. After which we shall place the singular 
passage from the work on The Incarnation of Christ, as preserved 
by Anastasius, the Sinaite, who flourished in the sixth century. 

First, Eusebius says :— 


“The same author,* in the preface to his work, which contains selec- 
tions from the acknowledged writings of the Old Testament, makes a 
list of them, which we have thought it necessary here to quote word for 
word :— 

“* Melito to Onesimus, his brother, greeting. 

“* Forasmuch as thou hast often asked, in thy zeal for the Word, to 
have selections from the law and the prophets concerning the Saviour, and 
our entire faith, and also hast wished to know of the old books, how many 
their number, and what their order, I have endeavoured to accomplish 
this, knowing thy zeal for the faith, and thy desire to know of the Word, 
and especially because of the longing by which thou art moved to- 
wards God herein, and strivest for eternal salvation. Having visited the 
East, and having come there where they were published and made, and 
having carefully sought out the books of the Old Testament, I subjoin 
and send them to thee. Their names are: of Moses five—Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy; Joshua Nave, Judges, 
Ruth, four books of Kingdoms, two of Chronicles, the Psalms of David, 
the Proverbs of Solomon (which is also Wisdom), Ecclesiastes, the Song 
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of Songs, Job; of the prophets—Isaiah, Jeremiah ; those of the twelve in 
one volume; Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra. Out of these I have made and 
arranged selections, in six books.’ ” 


While we deeply regret the loss of this work, we much rejoice 
that Eusebius has preserved the above letter, upon which, did our 
plan admit, we should like to make a few observations. 

The next extract is from the Guide (Dux Vie) of Anastasius, 
the Sinaite. The passage is taken from the third book of Melito, 
On the Incarnation of Christ, written against the heretic Marcion, 
It is this :— 


** So, therefore, there is not any necessity for those who have mind, to 
demonstrate from what Christ did after baptism, the truth and reality of 
his soul and body and human nature like ours; for what it (the Serip. 
ture?) saith to have been done by Christ after baptism, especially the 
miracles, manifests and confirms to the world his Divinity, hidden in the 
flesh. For being at the same time God and perfect man, he himself exhibited 
to us the two natures,—his Divinity in the signs he did for three years after 
baptism ; and his humanity in the thirty years which were before baptism, 
wherein the imperfection of the body obscured the signs of his Divinity, 
although he was the true and eternal God.” 


The next passage is from the Syriac volume already quoted, 
and is thus headed—“ Of Melito, bishop of Antioch the city.” 

Here we must observe, that while the name of the city is 
misspelt in the original, Antioch is clearly intended ; and there 
appears to be a confounding of Melito with Meletius, who was 
bishop of that city in the fourth century. We shall again have 
to allude to this. We must also observe, that the Syriac does 
not say from what work of Melito the extract is taken; but, by 
means of a single expression from it quoted by Anastasius the 
Sinaite, we are enabled to identify it. It is from Melito’s 
Discourse on the Passion, probably the same as above called by 
the Syriac transcriber, On the Crucifixion. 


“This is he who by the Virgin became incarnate, and was hanged 
upon the tree, and was buried in the earth, and was not corrupted; who 
arose from the dead, and raises men from the earth out of the lowest 
grave to the highest heaven. This is the lamb that was slain, this is the 
lamb without a voice, this he that was born of Mary the beautiful lamb, 
this is he that was seized by the shearer, and was led away to slaughter, 
and was slain in the evening, and was buried by night; of whom nota 
bone was broken upon the tree, who was not corrupted in the earth, who 
arose from the dead, and raises the race of Adam from the lowest grave. 
This is he that was slain in the midst of Jerusalem by those who are of 
Israel, because he healed their lame, and cleansed their lepers, and gave 
light to their blind, and raised their dead,—for this he died! Thou didst 
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command, and he was crucified. Thou didst exult,’ and he was buried. 
Thou didst lie down against rectitude of mind,” and he watched in a grave 
and in a shroud. O Israel, transgressor of the law! wherefore this 
iniquity? It is a new crime; for into new sufferings thou didst cast thy 
Lord, thine own Lord, him that fashioned thee, him that made thee, him 
that raised thee to honour, him that called thee Israel. But thou hast 
not found grace, O Israel, for thou hast not seen God, and hast not 
known the Lord. Thou didst not know, O Israel, that he is the First- 
born of God, who was begotten before the sun, who diffused the light, 
who illuminated the day, who scattered the darkness, who made fast the 
ancient foundation, who suspended the earth, who gathered the deep, who 
meted out the firmament, who adorned the world. Bitter were thy nails 
and sharp, bitter was thy tongue which thou didst whet,” bitter was Judas 
on whom thou didst bestow a bribe; bitter were thy false witnesses whom 
thou didst set up, bitter was thy myrrh which thou didst prepare, bitter 
was thy vinegar which thou didst serve, bitter were thy hands, which were 
full of blood! Thou didst kill thy Lord, and he was lifted up upon the 
tree, and a tablet was affixed which made known him that was slain. 
And who ishe? That which the hard-hearted will not say, and that which 
the good and brave man will say. Nevertheless hear ye and tremble ! 
He because of whom the earth shook, he hung up who hung up the earth, 
he who made fast heaven was fastened up, he who upholds the earth was 
held up upon the tree; the Lord was humbled in his naked body, God 
was slain, the King of Israel was slain by the right hand of Israel.” 
Alas, for the new iniquity of the new murder! Exposed in his naked 
body, he was not even counted worthy of a covering. But, in order that he 
might not be seen, the luminaries turned back, and day grew dark, because 
they slew God, who was naked upon the tree. It was not the body of 
our Lord which the luminaries darkened when they set, but the eyes of 
men. For the earth trembled because the people trembled not; because 
they feared not creation was afraid. Thou didst smite thy Lord, (and) 
thou also art smitten upon the ground, and thou art condemned to death. 
But he arose from the dead and ascended to the height of heaven, when 
he had suffered for those who suffer, and was bound because of the race 
of Adam which was apprehended; and he was judged for him that was 
condemned, and was buried for him that was buried. 

“And after other things— 

“*This is he that made the sun and the earth, and formed man in the 
beginning with the Father, who was preached by the law and the prophets, 
who became incarnate by the Virgin, who was hanged upon the tree, 
who was buried in the earth, who arose from the dead, and ascended to 
the height of heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father.’” 


The words above alluded to, as given by Anastasius, and 


a 





‘ Comp. Micah vii. 1; probably ¢riumph. 
_ “i.e. crouch like a wild beast to seize its prey; or it may be simply, “ with a 
guilty conscience.” 
»’ Ps, Ixiv. 3. w Lit., the Israelitish right hand. 
VOL. I. K 
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which are to be found in the first of the two preceding passages, 
are in the Guide, § 12: “God suffered by the right hand of 
Israel.” * This quotation, it will be observed, is not exact, but 
the expression is so remarkable that we are not surprised to 
meet with it again. We do this in the Syriac MS., No. 14,589, 
which belongs to the seventh or eighth century, and contains a 
splendid collection from the fathers. 


** Of holy Melitus,” bishop of Antioch the city :— 

** He that sustains the earth is supported by the tree, the Lord 
is humbled in his naked body, God is slain, the King of Israel is 
slaughtered.’ ” 


Here again Melito is manifestly confounded with Meletius of 
Antioch. Of this writer we possess a sermon on the Scripture 
doctrine of Christ’s person and nature, which Epiphanius has pre. 
served in his work on Heresies.“ We are quite satisfied that the 
author of that sermon was not the writer of these passages. The 
extracts here given and the sermon, have nothing in common 
which would for a moment suggest that they proceeded from the 
same pen. Probably the error arose from the fact that the 
Syrians were better acquainted with the name of Meletius than 
of Melito, and so assigned to the former what belonged to the 
latter. Nevertheless, it is an interesting fact, that we know 
Melito travelled into the East, and appears to have been ac- 
quainted both with the Hebrew and Syriac texts. The fourth of 
the following fragments contains a most important testimony 
relating to the antiquity of the Syriac version. 

Four uncertain fragments of Melito from Routh. 

1. From a manuscript catena on Genesis, among Grabe’s 
papers in the Bodleian :— 


* And the Lord Jesus Christ as a ram was bound, and as a lamb was 
shorn, and as a sheep was led to the slaughter, and [as a lamb] was 
crucified ; and he bore the wood upon his shoulders, led away to be slain 
as Isaac by his father. But Christ suffered, and Isaac suffered not, for he 
was a type of him that was to suffer—Christ: but also being the type of 
Christ, he produced astonishment and fear in men. For there was a new 
mystery to be seen; the son led away by his father to the mount for 
slaughter, whom having bound, he placed upon the wood of oblation— 
preparing with zeal the things which were for the slaying of him. Now 





% Lit., The Israelitish right hand: observe the last note. y Or Meletius. 

* Meletius of Antioch, or of Sebaste (in Armenia), so called because he was 
successively bishop at each place, flourished about the middle of the fourth century. 
In 361, he was banished on a charge of heresy: he afterwards returned, but wis 
again banished. He was eventually restored, and died at the council of Constanti- 
nople, in 381. The discourse preserved by Epiphanius was delivered at Antioch 
in 361. 
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Isaac was silent when bound, as a ram not opening the mouth, nor utter- 
ing a sound. For the sword was not feared, nor the fire dreaded, nor 
suffering bewailed ; enduringly he bore the similitude (¢ype) of the Lord. 
Therefore, placed in the midst is Isaac, bound as a ram, and Abraham 
standing and holding the naked brand, not fearing to slay his son.” 


92, From the same catena :— 


“For the just Isaac there appeared a ram for slaughter, that Isaac 
might be loosed from his bonds. He by being slain redeemed Isaac. 
Thus also the Lord, by being slain, saved us; and being bound, loosed, 
and being sacrificed, redeemed (us).”’ 


3. From the same, nearly connected with the preceding one:— 


“For the Lord was a lamb, like the ram which Abraham saw fastened 
in the tree of Sabec; and the tree denoted the cross, and that place 
Jerusalem, and the ram the Lord bound for slaughter.” 


4. From two MS. catenz in the Vatican, but for the most 


part also in the catena of Nicephorus in the Octateuch, printed 
at Leipsic. 


“For detained (xatexopevos, as the LXX) by the horns, the Syriac 
and the Hebrew say suspended (xpeuauevos), thus typifying more evidently 
the cross. But the word vam also expresses this; for he says not a lamb, 
young as Isaac, but a ram, adult as the Lord. And just as he called 
the tree Sabec, (7. e., of dismission,) the holy cross; so also Ezekiel at the 
end calls that ‘the water of dismission’? (xlvii. 3), which typified holy 
baptism. For there are two things which give remission of sins—suffer- 
ing for Christ, and baptism.” 


The Clavis is mentioned by L’Abbe and others as extant in 
a Latin MS. at the College of Clermont, Paris. It was tran- 
scribed by Grabe, and Woog intended to publish it. It consists 
of an explanation of words and terms occurring in the Scriptures. 
Specimens of it have been printed; but serious doubts are en- 
tertained of its genuineness. 

There is also a book, De Transitu Beate Virginis, ascribed 
to Melito, which has been published in the Bibliotheca Patrum ; 
but it is manifestly a spurious production. 

Besides the ancient authorities already quoted on the subject, 





@ This curious allusion to the Syriac is worth an observation or two. 1. It 
proves the antiquity of the version of the Old Testament in that language. 2. It shews 
the importance which at that early period was assigned to it. 3. It also shews that 
in the second century there were men adapted and addicted to the critical study of the 
Word of God—men who undertook the labour of learning strange languages for 


— of the advantages to be derived therefrom in the interpretation of Holy 
cripture, 


’ Or remission, i. e., sending away. 
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there are references to Melito in Ruffinus, Translation of Euse- 
bius, in Augustine, De Heresibus, c. 76 and 86; and De Genesi 
ad literam, lib. 10, c. 25; in Gennadius, De Dogm. Eccles., c. 4; 
in Bede, Retractat. in Act. Apost., c. 8 and 13; in Haymo, 
Hist. Eccles., 4, 22; in Nicephorus Calistus, Hist. Eccles, 
4, 10; in Nicephorus Gregoras, and in the Chronicon of Flavius 
Dexter, &e. 

The author of the Little Labyrinth (quoted by Eusebius, 
H. E., v., 35, who lived in the beginning of the third century, 
says—“ For who knows not the books of Irenzus and Melito, 
and the rest, which proclaim that Christ is God and man?” 

The orthodoxy of Melito has been questioned. Origen (in 
Theod. Quest., 20 in Genes.) distinctly enumerates Melito among 
those who affirmed that the image of God is in the body of man; 
and says he left a treatise on the Incorporate God, because we find 
mention made of the members of God. Gennadius also relates, 
that Melito and Tertullian believed there was something corporeal 
in the Trinity.© It would appear, therefore, that the work of 
Melito on the Incarnation was different from the one just named. 
There is, of course, considerable difficulty in deciding this ques- 
tion ; but so far as the fragments which remain are concerned, 
nothing has come down to us upon which the charge of hetero- 
doxy can be safely founded. It is, however, very possible that at 
some period, and in some of his writings, Melito expressed himself 
unguardedly in reference to the Divine existence. A man with 
such an imagination, and accustomed to the use of bold and 
startling expressions, might easily and unconsciously say what to 
more sober judgments would appear to ill accord with strictly 
orthodox doctrine. 

Cave says, in reference to the list of books of the Old Testa- 
ment above given, that it is to be observed that the book of 
Esther is wanting (as in the lists of Athanasius, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Leontius). Perhaps, as Sixtus Senensis not 
badly conjectures, because it was not at that time received as 
of undoubted authority,—the additions which had been made to 
it leading to doubts respecting the whole. The book of Nehe- 
miah is also missing; but it was formerly included under the 
name of Ezra, to which book it served as an appendix. If we 





¢ This opinion may have arisen from the strong anthropomorphisms employed by 
this writer, or from such expressions as that remarkable one in the document trans- 
lated in the last number of this Journal, at the end of the third section. There the 
writer tells us, that the world is as it were the body of God, which falls like the 
human body, and decays, as He wills. Such expressions ought not in fairness to 
be too strictly taken. That God is the sustainer and preserver—the very soul of 
the material universe we all admit. 
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admit that the book of Wisdom is named in it, we are not to 
understand it of the Apocryphal book of that name, but of the 
Proverbs of Solomon, which are usually quoted under that name, 
according to Eusebius (H. E., iv., 22), by Hegesippus, Irenzeus, 
and all the ancients. Indeed, the true reading of the passage 
indicates as much. 

There is a value belonging to fragments like those which we 
have now given, and an importance attaching to inquiries such 
as ours, which is not always manifest. In the first place, as it 
respects the fragments. In the Scriptures we have laid down the 
plans and models after which the Church was to be erected, and 
we have the recorded labours of those who wrought under the 
eye of the great Architect. In such fragments as we have now 
given we find how the great work was carried on when the 
Master was absent, and the Apostles were gone ; for they are the 
ruined remains of the building of the Church in the second 
century. By comparing them with the original plan and the 
first works of Christian men we see how they agree; and by 
comparing them with the productions of later ages we learn the 
progress of error. ‘Then, as it respects inquiries into the posi- 
tion and character of the men who led the Church of Christ, we 
can also compare them with the Apostles, and see how largely 
they were imbued with the same spirit ; and we can compare 
them with churchmen of later, but not purer ages, and so fortify 
our position more strongly, by the concurrence of history the 
most unquestionable, with the principles which we believe to be 
those of the Gospel of Christ. 

Besides all which, those who wish to learn the true position 
and sentiments of Christians in the early ages of the Church 
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f should study the remnants of their history and of their writings 
which have come down to us. These are sources of history scarcely 
inferior in value to the writings of such men as Eusebius and 


other annalists of our faith. . In some respects they exceed them 
in value, because they enable us to study the men themselves, 
, and we get an insight into the Church and its circumstances 
| which no mere after record can give. We know the doctrines 
which were taught, for we have their own teachings. We know 
their state and fortunes, for they tell us themselves. We know 
the plans they adopted for the defence and propagation of the 
Ny Gospel, because they describe or exemplify them. And to add 
: no more, we know by what spirit they were actuated, because we 
~ know their sufferings and their toils. In a word, in their writings 
to and lives, as far as we read them, we have more than their 
of portrait—they themselves being dead yet speak, or rather, live 
again before our eyes. 
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Those who would see a discussion of various questions relating 
to Melito should consult Woog, in his Dissertations on Melito, 
which contain a large amount of information. 

We now here close what we have to say respecting this 
ancient and excellent writer, as it is not our aim to furnish a 
complete treatise on the subject. It would require considerable 
time and patience to enumerate and canvass the opinions and 
statements of the many who have written about Melito. In the 
present paper nothing is professed but to present in an English 
dress the fragments which have come under the writer’s notice, 
and to give a few particulars of information which may serve to 
assist those who choose to pursue the enquiry. At the same 
time, if this were Germany, where every subject finds an author, 
every author a publisher, and every publisher readers, and a sale 
for his books, we might endeavour to set in the clearest light the 
character and remains of Melito. He well deserves it, and he 
needs it much. Probably the mists which obscure him must 
wait the rising of some future sun ere they are dispersed, and 
before he appears in his true character. He will deserve well 
who performs this service for, the Angel of the + 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS. 
By James Smiru, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.S. 


No theory of the causes of phenomena can be of any value 
which is not reached through the paths of laborious and cautious 
induction ; but even after the most careful study of phenomena, 
we may draw hasty and unwarranted conclusions from them, 
either from overlooking their exact bearing in a theoretical point 
of view, or from being misled by our own preconceived views. 
Hence it is of importance towards the establishment of any 
theory, that both the evidence and the inferences drawn from 
it, should be examined and weighed by those who entertain 
opposite views, and, that every side of the questions involved 
in such enquiries, should be fairly stated and fully argued. 
Whoever propounds a theory must be, before it can be con- 
sidered as established, prepared to meet the objections which 
may be made to it, disprove them if he can, or yield his assent 
to them, if they follow legitimately from admitted premises. 

Having advanced a theory of the origin and connexion of 
the Gospels, differing in some respects from any that has pre- 
ceded it, I feel in an especial manner called upon to notice all 
objections which may be made to it, because the results I have 
arrived at bear immediately upon the evidence of the contempo- 
raneity of the earliest historical records of Christianity. If my 
views are established, we must admit that they are in the 
strictest sense of the word contemporaneous, and that they are 
either the works of eye-witnesses themselves, or derived imme- 
diately from the writings of those who were. Such results are 
of unspeakable importance at all times, but in none more than 
the present, when so much ingenuity has been employed by a 
certain school of critics to prove that the alleged ocular testi- 
mony, or proximity in point of time of the sacred historians to 
the events recorded, is mere assumption. The acknowledged 
importance of the results, if not a reason for adopting them, is 
at least one for careful investigation ; and that the arguments 
both for and against them, should be fully stated and carefully 
weighed. 

Since the publication of my Dissertation on the Origin and 
Connexion of the Gospels, different reviews and remarks by 
distinguished biblical critics have been published, all of them 
agreeing in some points, some in all. On the other hand, ob- 
jections have been started to some of the most essential positions 
of my theory, which it is my duty to discuss, and either to admit 
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or obviate. In some cases, also, I have been misunderstood 
from the want of clearness in my statements; these, also, it is 
my duty to explain. 

Before I do so, it will be convenient to give the general 
statement of my views on the subject, which is as follows ;— 

I. Several of the apostles, including Matthew, Peter, and 
John, committed to writing accounts of the transactions of our 
Lord and his disciples, in the language spoken by them, i.e, 
Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic, known in the New Testament and 
the works of the fathers as Hebrew. 

II. When the apostles were driven by persecution from 
Judea, a history of our Lord was drawn up from the original 
memoirs, in Hebrew and in Greek, by the apostle Matthew, for 
the use of the Jewish converts, the Greek being the same as the 
Gospel according to Matthew. 

III. St. Luke drew up for the use of Theophilus, a new life 
of our Lord, founded upon the authority of “ eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word;” including the Hebrew memoir of 
Peter, and the Greek Gospel of Matthew. 

IV. After Peter’s death or departure from Rome (é£0don) 
St. Mark translated the memoir written by Peter, into Greek. 

V. John, at a still later period, composed his Gospel from 
his own memoirs, omitting much that was already narrated by 
the other evangelists, for reasons assigned by himself. (xxi. 25.) 

I come now to the objections which have been offered to the 
foregoing view of the origin of the Gospels, and the causes of 
the connexion of the three first with each other. 

In the Journal of Sacred Literature for October, 1853, there 
is an able and elaborate article on the subject, embodying a 
critique on my work. In it I find several objections stated to 
the positions I have advocated, nearly the whole of which arise 
from misapprehension of my meaning, a misapprehension, caused, 
I am free to admit, from a want of explicitness in my statements. 

In the first place, the Reviewer, whilst he agrees with me 
that John at a later period, composed his gospel from his own 
original memoirs, supposes that I understood it to have been 
written in Aramaic; this I am very far from doing, and regret 
that I have expressed my meaning so ill, as to have led to such 
a supposition. I perceive that I have stated too broadly that 
the original apostolical memoirs were written in Aramaic: I 
think it probable they were, but probability is not proof; I 
ought therefore, in speaking of them in the first of the foregoing 
statements, to have left the language in which John’s original 
memoirs were written uncertain, and in the fifth, which relates 
exclusively to John’s Gospel, expressed my belief that it was 
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written in Greek. There is therefore no difference of opinion 
between us with respect to the origin or language of the fourth 
Gospel. 

With regard to the first Gospel, whilst the critic agrees 
with me as to the existence of an Aramaic original, he objects 
to the conclusion which I have arrived at respecting our present 
Greek Gospel, which I believe also to have been written by St. 
Matthew. Before, however, I proceed to notice the objections, 
I must premise that my theory of the origin and connexion of 
the Gospels does not depend either upon the existence of an 
Aramaic original of Matthew’s Gospel, or on the originality of 
the Greek text; it is enough to shew that it existed in Greek 
before St. Luke’s Gospel was written. 

One of my arguments in favour of its originality was the 
necessity of a Greek, as well as an Aramaic Gospel, in order 
to attain the objects which its author obviously had in view, 
because one part of the Jewish people did not understand Ara- 
maic, whilst the other did not understand Greek. Upon this, 
the reviewer observes, “Mr. Smith here indulges a practice, 
which he, with justice, condemns in others,—he busies himself 
with the course the Apostle should have adopted instead of con- 
fining his attention to the path St. Matthew actually pursued.” 
—p. 182. My argument, however, was not drawn from my opi- 
nion of what St. Matthew should have done, but what he must 
have done, in order to communicate the Gospel to the Jewish 
people. Itis unnecessary here to continue this argument re- 
specting the language of the first Gospels; I content myself 
with clearing up another mistake into which I perceive the critic 
has been led, in consequence of what is in fact a typographical 
error. I made use of the geological argument of “included 
fragments” to prove the posteriority of St. Luke’s Gospel to 
that of St. Matthew; but I meant to confine it to the relative 
antiquity of these two Gospels alone, and a new paragraph 
ought to have shewn that I was proceeding to another subject. 
The geological example I adduced was the inference that beds 
of slate were older than adjoining beds of sandstone, because 
I found fragments of slate in the latter. 

Upon this the critic remarks :—“ The slate is the Hebrew 
Gospel of St. Peter, the sandstone the Greek Gospel of St. Luke. 
But the very existence of a Hebrew version of St. Mark (i. e., St. 
Peter’s Gospel), is not only doubted, but is stoutly denied by 
eminent critics.”—p. 191. Now, in this case, I did not assume 
the existence of a Hebrew Gospel of St. Peter. I assumed no- 
thing more than the existence of a Greek Gospel of St. Matthew ; 
and, finding fragments of it in the Gospel of St. Luke, I in- 
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ferred that it must have been in existence before St. Luke wrote 
his Gospel. With this limitation I can perceive no fallacy in 
my conclusion, nor indeed is it imputed to it in the reviewer's 
remarks, which proceeded on the supposition that I drew in- 
ferences with respect to the relative antiquity of a third Gospel 
—a mistake caused by the error of not marking, by a new 
paragraph, the separation of the two questions. 

The reviewer is not satisfied with the evidence adduced to 
prove that the second Gospel is a translation: he has not, how- 
ever stated any contrary arguments; and as the next review in 
point of time does, I shall pass on to notice a very able critique 
on my work in the Scottish Guardian, from the pen of the Rev, 
Dr. Miller, of Glasgow. 


This reviewer, like the last, does not adduce a conflicting 
theory inconsistent with mine: on the contrary he says,— 


“Tf we are unable to fall in with our author’s theory, if we are far 
from sure that any of the other theories proposed is free from serious 
difficulties, and if unprepared ourselves—as we certainly are—to ‘shew 
a more excellent way’ than any of them. ... But that Peter wrotea 
Gospel in Syro-chaldaic or Aramaic, or what is popularly termed Hebrew, 
which Mark translated into his Greek Gospel, or that Mark, in the com- 
position of his Gospel, however largely indebted to Peter, made use of 
any written document of that apostle in another language, is withouta 
shadow of support from ancient church history. Nothing indeed can be 
better entitled to credit than the ancient tradition that Mark got the 
materials of his Gospel from Peter, and so much so that it may rather be 
termed the Gospel according to Peter. The internal evidence of Peter’s 
special connexion with Mark’s Gospel is so striking as to place it beyond 
adoubt. In this respect, the fathers termed Mark the interpreter (€puy- 
vevrns) Of Peter, which Mr. Smith unwarrantably stretches to mean 
translator. But this will not authorize the leap which Mr. Smith takes 
to a Hebrew Gospel written by Peter, which no one ever pretended to 
have seen, and of the existence of which no ancient writer gives the 
slightest hint; which, if we suppose it to have existed, we are obliged 
farther to suppose was in some mysterious way retired and suppressed in 
favour of a ¢ranslation by an Evangelist. The extreme improbability of 
such a conjecture is reduced, we think, to an impossibility by the fact 
that the tradition of Matthew’s Gospel having been first written in 
Hebrew, and afterwards translated into Greek by himself or some one 
else under his authority—a tradition which Marsh, Greswell, Davidson 
and many Germans hold to be indubitable,—this tradition, we say, is 
reported and alluded to by the fathers, without any hint as to a similar 
translation from the Hebrew, in the case of Peter and Mark. Could this 
possibly have been if the fathers who report the one tradition had been 
aware of any about the other? We are far indeed from crediting this 
tradition about a Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, afterwards translated into 
our Greek one. We agree with the learned Hug that it is quite untenable. 
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But infinitely less ground is there for Mr. Smith’s surmise about Mark ; 
and although we thought it more difficult to meet Mr. Smith’s most inge- 
nious internal evidences in favour of it than we do, we could not, on in- 
ternal grounds alone, allow ourselves to entertain the supposition.” 


The reviewer here states the great, I may say, the only, diffi- 
culty in the case, and I do not think it could be more clearly or 
powerfully stated than it is. Before, however, I offer any re- 
marks upon it, I must be allowed to observe that what he says 
respecting my rendering of épynvevtis is so expressed as to lead 
the reader to conclude either that I limited its meaning to the 
interpretation of languages, or that the reviewer denied that 
the word could bear this meaning. Now, although satisfied that 
such was not his intention, I think it due to myself to quote 
what I actually did say on this point :— By some it (€punvevtns) 
is supposed to mean ‘expositor,’ a sense which no doubt it is 
capable of.” I then quoted a passage from the Septuagint, 
(Gen. xlii. 23,) where it could only mean interpreter of lan- 
guages. Assuming, therefore, that the word is capable of such a 
meaning, the question arises,—In what sense is it used by the 
ancients as applied to the Evangelist St. Mark? It cannot 
mean expositor, for there is no exposition in Mark; but there 
are the strongest proofs of translation—proofs which are con- 
clusive whenever we have two or more documents which present 
the phenomena of independent translation. With such proofs 
constantly recurring, and in the total absence of phenomena 
which would warrant any other explanation, I must still adhere 
to the meaning I attach to the word. Indeed, I know not what 
other word the ancient fathers could have used to designate 
Mark as the translator of Peter, supposing that he actually 
Was so. 

The argument adduced is the negative one, that an origi- 
nal of the second Gospel in another language, written by St. 
Peter, was never heard of. This, taken in its full extent, must 
be admitted ; but this silence of ancient writers admits of ex- 
planation. In the first place, there is no preface to the work 
like the prefaces of St. Luke, or like that of Josephus to his 
History of the Jewish Wars; now we know from that preface, 
but from that preface only, that an Aramaic original of that 
work existed, but is no longer extant ; therefore the mere silence 
of the few authors who have come down to us is not of itself a 
conclusive argument that such a document never did exist. 
There is, besides, reason to suppose that till it was translated 
into Greek it never was published to the world as a separate 
work, having been virtually published in the two first Gospels ; 
the document which Mark translated being, in all probability, an 
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unpublished writing found by Mark after the death of Peter at 
Rome, wanting the conclusion.* The reasons which prevented 
Peter from giving it to the world would have no weight with 
Mark, who has rendered an inestimable service to the cause of 
Christianity by preserving an apostolical memoir in its original 
form, and one which gives so vivid a picture of the impression 
made upon an eye-witness by the miracles of our Lord. In 
order to do so, it was requisite that the translation should bea 
literal one ; and certainly no work ever bore the marks of literal 
translation more strongly than the second Gospel. Who buta 
literal translator would have preserved the numerous merely 
autoptical passages with which it abounds, or abstained from 
paraphrastical explanations of passages which always occur in 
autoptical compositions, in which the writer does not think of 
explaining what he perfectly understands himself? 

Mr. Alford, in the second edition of the first volume of his 
New Testament, notices the objections made by Mr. Birks and 
myself to his theory, which ascribes the phenomena of the agree- 
ments in the first three Gospels to “ oral tradition,” and replies, 
that 


“We have here a case in this respect exceptional and sui generis, 
The oral tradition (or rather ORAL TEACHING) with which we are con- 
cerned, formed the substance of a deliberate and careful testimony to facts 
of the highest possible importance, and as such, was inculcated in daily 
catechization ; whereas common oral tradition is careless and vague, not 
being similarly guarded, nor diffused as matter of earnest instruction. 
Besides which, these writers forget that I have mentioned the probability 
of a very early collection of portions of such oral teaching into documents, 
some of which two or even three Evangelists may have used; and these 
documents or éujyyeers, in some cases drawn up after the first minute 
divergences had taken place, or being translations from common Aramaic 
sources, would furnish many of the phenomena which Mr. Smith so inge- 
niously illustrates from ¢ranslation in modern historians and newspapers. 
I have found reason to infer’ that St. Luke was acquainted with Hebrew. 

“ For the sake of guarding against misunderstanding, it may be well 
formally to state the conclusions at which I have arrived respecting the 
origin of our first three Gospels: in which I may add I have been much 
confirmed by the thorough revision of the text, rendered necessary in 
preparing this edition, and indeed, by all my observation since the first 
publication of these prolegomena :— 





a I can only account for the remarkable break at époBoitvro ydp (xvi. 8) by sup- 
posing that the last leaf of the manuscript was wanting, and that Mark, besides trans- 
lating it, added the title, i. 1,—continuation till the time of writing, xvi. 9—20, 
certain explanatory notes for the use of Roman readers, such as the value, in Roman 
money, of Jewish coin. 

6 Vol ii., Prolegg., p. 14. 
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“ That the synoptic Gospels contain the substance of the apostles’ testi- 
mony, collected principally from their oral teaching, current in the church, 
partly so from written documents embodying portions of that teaching : that 
there is however no reason from their internal structure to believe, but every 
reason to disbelieve, that any one of the three evangelists had access to 
either of the other two Gospels in its present form.” — Prolegg., p. 2. 


In the foregoing extract, I have given Mr. Alford’s objec- 
tions to my theory, with the exception of a foot note to be 
afterwards noticed. 

None of the conclusions above stated rest upon proved facts, 
but upon the assumption of a case which is admitted to be ex- 
ceptional, and therefore of no value in argument unless esta- 
blished by independent evidence. What we have to do with is 
to account for the agreements which subsist between different 
narrations of the same events; now, no doubt the witnesses of 
these events would relate orally what they saw, but is it possible 
to suppose that each of them related them in the same words 
upon every occasion? But even if they did, we must suppose 
that their hearers did the same thing, for the term tradition 
cannot be applied to the direct testimony of eye-witnesses. 

The theory of oral tradition is of German origin, an offshoot 
of the Wolfian hypothesis of the origin of the Homeric poems ; 
but even admitting that poetry might be transmitted by oral 
recitation, there is no analogy between it and historical narra- 
tion. In justice to Gieseler, the propounder of this theory, I 
may mention that he warns his reader not to expect “ entire 
certainty, but only that degree of probability of which historical 
conjecture is capable.” I reject the theory however, not because 
oral tradition is the worst evidence which we can have of his- 
torical events; but because the phenomena are directly at 
variance with those of oral tradition in any possible shape ; 
whilst on the other hand, they are precisely those which the 
use of written documents invariably presents. 

We may ask what possible object could any of the Evan- 
gelists have in making use of tradition, when they could in 
every case have recourse to the authority of eye-witnesses ? 
Why should Matthew, himself an eye-witness of many of the 
events he has recorded, and living in constant intercourse with 
those who were, make use of tradition ? 

With regard to the second Gospel, I do not insist upon my 





¢ “Man muss sich gleich im Anfange bescheiden, dass man, so verschiedene Wege 
man auch zur Erklarung dieser Dunkelheiten einschlagen mag, bei dem Unzureichen- 
den der historischen Nachrichten doch nie zu volkommener Gewissheit, sondern nur 
zu der Warscheinlichkeit gelangen kann, welcher historische Conjecturen ueberhaupt 
fahig sind.”—p. 1. 
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own interpretation of épynvevtis, but take Mr. Alford’s own 
statement; he says, “An unanimous tradition of the ancient 
Christian writers represents him (Mark) as the ‘ interpres’ of 
Peter; 7. e., the secretary or amanuensis, whose office it was to 
commit to writing the orally delivered instructions and narra. 
tions of the Apostle.” Even supposing that St. Peter only 
dictated what Mark wrote, or that Mark recorded what Peter 
told him, this is not making use of oral tradition. Again, 
upon Mr. Alford’s own shewing, Luke did not write from oral 
tradition. He says, “ From this (Luke’s preface) we gather 
that Luke was not himself an eye-witness, nor a minister of the 
word (wmnpétns Tod Aoyou) from the beginning : that he compiled 
his Gospel from the testimony of eye-witnesses and apostles, 
which he carefully collected and arranged.” We may reject the 
theory of writers, circumstanced as the evangelists were, having 
recourse to oral tradition, for nothing can be more directly the 
reverse of tradition, than the testimony of eye-witnesses, whether 
oral or written. 

Although, however, St. Luke informs us that he drew up 
his Gospel “ from the testimony of eye-witnesses and apostles ;” 
and although St. Matthew was an eye-witness and an apostle, 
it does not necessarily follow that St. Luke made use of his 
Gospel. This can only be ascertained by comparing the two 
accounts. Now we have not to go far before we have evidence 
that he did. The parallelism between the three Gospels begins 
with the commencement of the public life of our Lord. (Matt. 
iii.; Mark i.; Luke iii.) Now, at the 7th verse of the third 
chapter of Luke, we find a passage extending to three verses, 
agreeing word for word, with asingle exception, with four verses 
of the same account in the Gospel of Matthew iii. verses 7—10, 
Here, at least, Luke must have taken from a written original 
in the same language, and when I find such a passage in the 
work of “an eye-witness and apostle,” I am quite satisfied that 
I have traced it to its source. We have not to go far for an- 
other example of the same kind, for the 16th and 17th verses 
of the same chapter, correspond verbally with the 11th and 12th 
verses of Matthew’s account. If an example can be adduced 
where similar agreements arise from any other cause than tran- 
scription from a work in the same language, I am quite ready 
to abandon my hypothesis. Had Luke’s writings been dis- 
covered for the first time amongst the papyri of Herculaneum, 
with such evidence before us, would any doubt have been enter- 
tained that the author had made use of the writings of Matthew 
as one of his authorities? It would have been held as the most 
valuable of all the ancient external evidence of the early exist- 
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ence and authenticity of that Gospel in the same language 
which we now have.4 

f Mr. Alford admits that the two passages I have alluded to 
' have a common origin, but infers from certain slight deflections, 
: such as the substitution of one word for another, that the evan- 
gelists must be independent of each other, i.e., that neither of 
, them can be the original author. He remarks on these varia- 
tions, “ Let it be borne in mind that the slighter the deflection, 
l the more striking the independence of the evangelists.” Admit 
t this canon of criticism, and it will be rarely possible to prove 
e the dependence of one author upon another, for there are few 
1 extracts where such variations may not be detected by a micro- 
’ scopical examination. 








i In the examples of similar agreements, taken from modern 
g contemporary historians in my Dissertation, there is a passage 
e in Alison, avowedly copied from Napier, and marked as a quo- 
. tation; yet here I find the word “like,” substituted for “as ;” 
and Mr. Alford himself, in quoting Mark iv. 35, substitutes 
D “ovons” for yevouévns’ Are we therefore to infer that Alison 
” was not acquainted with Napier, or Alford with Mark ? 
e I come now to the remark made by Mr. Alford respecting 
is the cases adduced by me from modern historians, to illustrate 
0 my views of the causes of the phenomena in question. I exem- 
.e plified them by similar phenomena in the accounts of the 
18 Peninsular campaigns, as given by Napier, Suchet, and Alison. 
. In order that the bearings of the remarks on the question at 
d issue may be understood, I have to premise that Mr. Alford, 
8, proceeding upon the principle of exhaustion, had, in his prole- 
es gomena, imagined a number of cases, to shew that in none of 
0. them could the phenomena be explained upon the supposition 
al that the later evangelists made any use of the labours of the 
he earlier ones. Upon this I observed, “ Mr. Alford has not ex- 
at hausted the possibilities of the case. He has not met a case 
ne similar to the very common one of which the histories of Napier, 
08 Suchet, and Alison, are an example.’ To this Mr. Alford 
th replies ;— 
ed 
n- 
dy 4 Mr. Birks has powerfully stated the force of this argument in the appendix to 


his edition of Paley’s Evidence, p. 424, and shews that it proves the mythical theory 
of the origin of the Gospel history by Strauss to be utterly unfounded : “The mythical 


m, hypothesis, tried even by this test alone, suffers a shipwreck as total and complete as 
ere the vessel of Alexandria; while the historical authority and truth of the Acts and St. 
ew Luke’s Gospel, and, by inference, of the three others, is established on a firm basis.” 
) I call the evidence of Luke to the historical authority of Matthew’s external. 

ost ¢ Note to Luke iii. 7, 9. 


Ff See note to Luke viii. 22, 25. 9 Dissert., p. 44. 
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“The examples cited from modern historians by Mr. Smith, of Jor. 
danhill, are not in point. In almost every one of those, reasons could be 
assigned, for the adoption, or rejection, by the posterior writer, of the 
words and clauses of the prior one. Let the student attempt such a 
rationale of any narrative common to the three Gospels, on any hypothesis 
of priority, and he will at once perceive its impracticability. If Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, are to be judged of by the analogy of Suchet, Alison, 
and Napier, the inference must be, that whereas the historians were intel- 
ligent men, acting by the rules of mental association, the Evangelists were 
victims of caprice and such caprice as it is hardly consistent with the 
possession of a sound mind.” —Prolegg., p. 5. 


This is not exactly an answer to my statement, that he had 
not taken into consideration a case so simple and probable, and 
of such every day occurrence, as that of the modern historians, 
cited by me because it is quite possible that phenomena, inex- 
plicable on any of the suppositions adduced by him, may be 
explained upon one, which he has not brought forward. It may 
be here proper to state the analogy which I consider to exist 
between the ancient and the modern historians, cited by me; 
they are :— 

Ist. That they are contemporary historians, either written 
by those who were personally engaged in the events which they 
describe, or taken from the accounts of those who were. 

2nd. That they are all written in one language, but one at 
least is translated from another language. 

3rd. That the later writers were acquainted with, and make 
occasional use of the earlier ones. 

4th. That they transcribed from earlier writers in the same 
language, and translated from earlier writers in another lan- 

uage. 
' 5th. That they selected such portions of the earlier authors, 
as suited their purpose, added matter which either fell within 
their own knowledge, or was drawn from separate and indepen- 
dent sources. 

6th. That the historians condensed the original memoirs by 
omitting autoptical details, 7.e., the circumstantialities which 
characterize the writings of eye-witnesses. 

Let us now compare the position of the ancient and modern 
historians, with respect to the transactions which they have 
recorded.— 

Taking the authors in the retrograde order—St. Luke and 
Alison are contemporary historians, using the word historian 
in the restricted sense, in contradistinction to memoir-writers, 
each of them living at a time when many of those who were en- 
gaged in the events were still alive ; each of them having personal 
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jutercourse with some of the eye-witnesses ; each of them in pos- 
session of, and making use of, the works of eye-witnesses. 

St. Matthew and Napier were historians, using the word also 
in the restricted sense, writing in the same language as St. Luke 
and Alison; each of them personally engaged in many of the 
transactions they have recorded, and each of them living with 
those who were. 

The Gospel of St. Mark, and Suchet’s memoirs, are autoptical 
memoirs, made use of by the above-mentioned historians. Each 
of them must have been written in a different language from 
those with which I am acquainted; for, upon comparing them 
with the other, we find the phenomena of translation. 

Such are the analogous cases of the ancient and modern 
contemporary historians, and I cannot discover in the writings 
of the Evangelist one argument which may not be referred to 
one, or other, of the supposed cases. 

Mr. Alford states his position so broadly, as to challenge a 
comparison of “any narrative common to the three Gospels, on 
any hypothesis of priority.” I have no occasion to take up the 
challenge, having already, in my synopsis, placed the three 
accounts in juxtaposition, and in the notes on the sections 
shewed that my hypothesis explained the phenomena, at least, 
to my own satisfaction, and I cannot see that any of the cases 
brought forward by him, prove the contrary, or overturn my 
conclusions ; for example, he observes with regard to the death 
of John the Baptist, not given by Luke: ‘“ How inexplicable 
would be the omission of the death of John the Baptist by the 
Evangelist who has given so particular an account of his 
ministry (chap. iii. 1—20), if Luke had had before him the 
narratives of Matthew and Mark.” 

I perceive no difficulty in the case. Luke was writing a 
history of the life of our Saviour. On the former occasion 
John’s preaching and baptizing bore directly on that history; but 
the details which preceded his death did not. Luke mentions 
the manner of his death incidentally (ix. 9), which is all that is 
of historical importance, and omits circumstantial details which 
are not. Again, in the following verse Luke merely says: 
“Our Lord took his disciples privately to a city called Beth- 
saida” (ix. 10). I adopt here his own reading, which I am 
satisfied is the true one. Now, if we turn to Mark (vi. 45), it 
will be seen that Bethsaida was their destination. In the 
second Gospel we have the details of an eye-witness; in the 
third, the account of a historian. In point of fact, there is no- 





h Note to Luke x. 7, 9. 
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thing more characteristic of the difference between the autop. 
tical and the historical styles than the manner in which a 
journey is described by the person who has made it, and he who 
records it on the authority of others. None of the details affect 
the miracle; they are therefore unhistorical, and omitted by 
St. Luke as such. This is the answer to the difficulty thus 
expressed: ‘‘ How any of these accounts could be compiled 
with a knowledge of the others I cannot imagine.” ‘ 

I have not discovered any insuperable difficulty in the in. 
stances cited in the notes. I may not be able to explain them all, 
merely because the data by which they might be explained are 
wanting. It must be remembered that both Luke and Matthew 
were historians who had other historical materials than those 
contained in the synoptical Gospels; but where such are used 
we have no means of explanation, and must be contented to 
remain in ignorance. There is, however, one case adduced by 
Mr. Alford, which I do not feel myself at liberty to pass in 
silence for several reasons; one of which is, that not seeing any 
difficulty on my hypothesis in accounting for the phenomena, 
I did not feel called upon to offer any remarks upon it in 
my notes; another, because the phenomena throw much light 
upon the composition of the Gospels. It is one of the few 
events recorded by John also, in which we have the advantage 
of the light which a perfectly separate and independent witness 
must throw upon the relations of others. The strongest reason 
however is, that it is the example selected to prove— 


* The absolute impossibility of either of those Evangelists having had 
before him the narratives of the others. Let any unbiassed mind compare 
the four, and imagine either of them writing his own account with the 
others before him, and at the same time receiving them as authentic. If 
we can imagine this, then no difficulty of any other kind need perplex us; 
for we have mastered one greater than all the rest.” * 


This is quoted from the first edition. In the second, Mr. 
Alford admits that certain difficulties as to the facts are removed 
on farther consideration, “ supposing the fowr accounts to be 
entirely independent of each other ;” and arrives at the conclu- 
sion, “that they are, and must be, absolutely and entirely inde- 
pendent of one another”?! 

In order to establish this position he has given a tabular 
view of the accounts of St. Peter’s denial by each of the evan- 
gelists, which I gladly copy, not only for convenience of refer- 
ence, but because it exhibits at a glance those phenomena which 
prove, in Mr, Alford’s estimation, “The absolute impossibility 
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of any of the evangelists having had before them the narratives 
of the others ;” but in mine, the impossibility of such agreements 
existing as we find in it, if Matthew was ignorant of the original 
of the second Gospel, or if Luke was ignorant either of it or 
the Greek Gospel of Matthew. It is as follows :— 





MATTHEW. 


Mark. 


Luke. 


Joun. 





Sitting in the 
hall without, is 





Warming = him- 
self in the hall 


Sitting mpds 7d 
Gs is recognized 





Is recognized by 
the portress on 








~ charged by a | below &c., (as | by the maid and | being introduced 
% maidservant with | Mat.)—goes out | charged--replies, | by the other dis- 
Q | having been with | into vestibule— | “Woman, Iknow | ciple: “Art not 
y+ | Jesus the Gali- | Cock crows: “TI him not.” thou also one of 
S | lean: “I know | knownot, neither this man’s disci- 
% | not what thou | understand what ples? He saith, I 
sayest.”” thou sayest.” am not.” 

He has gone out | The same maid | Another (but a | Is standing and 

into the porch— | sees him again | male servant) | warming himself. 
3 | anothermaidsees | and says, “ This | says, “Thou also | Theysaid to him, 
= him, “This man | man isof them.” | art of them.” | “Art not thou 
Q | also was with Je- | He denies again. | Petersaid,“Man, | also of his disci- 
z sus of Nazareth. I am not.” ples?” He de- 
$ He denies with nied, and said, 
@ | an oath, “I do “T am not.” 

not know the 

man.” 

After a little As Matthew. After about an | One of the slaves 

while the stan- | Thou art aGali-| hour another | of the high priest 
| ders-by say, lean, and thy dia-| person persisted, | his kinsman, 
HN “ Surely thou art lect agrees.” saying, ‘Truly | whose ear Peter 
Q | of them; for thy this man was | cutoff,says,‘Did 
| dialect betrayeth with him, for he | I not see thee in 
3 | thee.” He began is a Galilean.” | the garden with 
S | to curse and to Petersaid,“Man, | him? ’’Peterthen 


swear: ‘I know 
not the man.” 


1 know not what 
thou sayest.” 


denied again. 











Immediately the 
cock crew, and 
Peter remember- 
ed, &c., and go- 
ing out he wept 
bitterly. 


A second time 
the cock crew 
and Peter re- 
membered, &c., 
and émBaday he 
wept. 








Immediately, 
while he was yet 
speaking, the 
cock crew, and 
the Lord turned 
and looked on 
Peter, and Peter 
remembered, &c. 
And going out he 
wept bitterly. 





Immediately the 
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Before proceeding to consider the data upon which Mr. Alford 
grounds his reasonings, I will narrow the argument by leaving 
out of sight the points upon which we are agreed, which are, 

The absolute independence and originality of John’s account 
and also of that in the second Gospel: the only questions 
which remain to be answered are— 

lst. Does a comparison of the synoptic narratives prove 
or disprove the supposition that Matthew made use of the 
original of Mark’s narrative? 

2nd. Does it prove or disprove the supposition that St. Luke 
had before him the narratives of the other two evangelists? 

I maintain the affirmative of both questions. I now proceed 
to prove the affirmative in the first; and, in order that my 
reasons may be more intelligible, subjoin in juxtaposition the 
accounts in Matthew and Mark from the authorized version, 
which is sufficiently literal to shew the translational variations, 
and which, at all events, will serve as a guide to the original. 


MATTHEW XXVI. 
69 Now Peter sat 


Mark XIV. 


66 And as Peter was 


without in the palace : 
and a damsel came unto him, 


saying, Thou also wast 

with Jesus of Galilee. 

But he denied before them all, 
saying, I know not 


what thou sayest. 
And when he was gone out 
into the porch, (rvAdva), 


another maid saw him, 

and said unto them 

that were there, 

this fellow was also 

with Jesus of Nazareth. 

And again he denied with 

an oath, I do not know the man. 
3 And after a little while 

came unto him they that stood by, 
and said to Peter, Surely 

thou also art one of them; 


thy speech bewrayeth thee. 


beneath in the palace, 

there cometh one of the maids 
of the high priest. 

And when she saw Peter warm- 
ing himself, she looked upon him, 
and said, And thou also wast 
with Jesus of Nazareth. 

But he denied, 

saying, I know not 

neither understand I 

what thou sayest. 

And he went out 

into the porch ; (zpoavAuor) ; 
and the cock crew. 

And a maid saw him again, 
and began to say to them 

that stood by, 

This is 

one of them. 

And he denied it again. 


And a little after, 

they that stood by 

said again to Peter, Surely 
thou art one of them; 

for thou art a Galilean, 

and thy speech agreeth thereto, 
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MATTHEW XXVI. Mark XIV. 
74 Then began he to curse 71 But he began to curse 
and to swear, and to swear, 
saying, I know not the man. saying, I know not this man of 
whom ye speak. 
And immediately the cock crew. 72 And the second time the cock 
crew. 
And Peter remembered the word And Petercalledto mind the word 
of Jesus which said unto him, that Jesus said unto him, 
Before the cock crow, Before the cock crow twice, 
thou shalt deny me thrice. thou shalt deny me thrice. 
And he went out, And when he thought thereon, 
and wept bitterly. he wept. 


According to my view, Matthew’s account is taken from 
that of Peter before it was translated into Greek ; but Matthew 
is a historian as well as a translator, Mark the translator of a 
memoir. But every memoir contains much that, historically 
speaking, is superfluous ; this the historian retrenches, and adds 
such facts and explanations as may render his narrative clearer, 
or are, in his estimation, of sufficient importance to be recorded. 
Let us now test the omissions, additions, and alterations, by 
comparing them with the supposed origin of the two accounts. 
The particulars relative to the maid-servant in Mark xiv. 66, 
67, as well as the repetition in verse 68, are obviously what a 
historian would naturally omit ; the only other omission which 
requires remark, is the account of the first cock-crowing in 
verse 68, and the reference to what our Lord foretold concerning 
it in verse 72. It is obvious that the last cock-crowing is the 
essential one, and this is probably the reason why it is the only 
one mentioned by Matthew, Luke and John. It is not, however, 
clear that the first cock-crowing was mentioned even in the 
second gospel ; Mr. Alford has bracketed it as a doubtful reading. 

There are four circumstances mentioned by Matthew, which 
do not occur in Mark; three of these are illustrative of the 
character of Peter, his openness, his impetuosity, and his candour 
—his first denial is “before them all” (Matt. xxvi. 70)—his 
second is affirmed by an oath, verse 72, and his repentance is 
bitter, verse 75. 

Assuming that Peter was the author of the account in 
Mark, we can easily understand why circumstances so peculiar 
to himself were not noticed, for no man thinks of the peculi- 
arities of his own idiosyncracy, and is generally unconscious of 
them. The only other addition in Matthew’s account is the 
explanatory one that it was “another” maid who challenged 
Peter the second time. Mr. Alford naturally supposed, from 
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the article prefixed in Mark, that it was the same maid ; how- 
ever, in his second edition, he admits that it is not necessarily 
so. I believe that the article always has significance, and 
nothing is more characteristic of autopticity in narration than 
the use of it without explanation of what it is meant to refer 
to—simply because it is clear to the writer himself, and he is 
not conscious that explanation is requisite. Now, in the present 
case, there is an ambiguity which Matthew has cleared up. It 
must have been another maid, for Peter went out of the hall 
between the first and second denials. 

The variations between Matthew and Mark are not con- 
tradictory, and they are such as Matthew, from his own know- 
ledge would very naturally make: thus in Mark xiv. 70, we 
have the fact that Peter was a Galilean, and had the Galilean 
accent. In the corresponding passage in Matthew we have the 
inference that his speech betrayed him. Another class of varia- 
tions are those which result from independent translation. It 
is only necessary to take a look at the original to see how 
numerous they are. 

I come now to St. Luke’s account, which is independent of 
either of the others till, and including the first clause of the 
61st. verse—“ And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” I 
am not called upon to explain difficulties here. It may, how- 
ever be said, Can we suppose that St. Luke, with the preceding 
gospels before him, would so far contradict them as to differ as 
to the sex of the second challenger? The answer is, that in the 
original account, upon which St. Luke based his, which I admit 
to be independent, the sex of the servant was probably not 
mentioned, as in John’s account, and that St. Luke, not mean- 
ing to indicate it, used the masculine, as we speak of “ man- 
kind,” or as a clergyman addresses his flock as “ brethren.” 

I come now to the two last verses of St. Luke’s account, in 
which he takes the 6lst from the original of Mark, and the 
62nd from the Greek of Matthew. After the words, “ And the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter” which belong to the ori- 
ginal authority of his account of the three denials, follow the 
words, “ And Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he 
had said unto him, before the cock crow thou shalt deny me 
thrice.” We have three independent translations of this pas- 
sage in the accounts of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the only 
difference being that Matthew and Luke make no mention of 
the cock crowing as the second, ex devrépov, a difference not sup- 
ported by all the Uncial MSS.; but at all events already ex- 
plained, the last verse of St. Luke’s account is taken verbatim 
from the conclusion in Matthew’s account. This is one of the 
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included fragments of the Greek gospel of St. Matthew which we 
meet with so frequently in that of St. Luke. I hold, therefore, 
that we have evidence in the narrations of the denial of St. 
Peter, of the existence of an original in another language which 
has been translated by Mark, forms the basis of Matthew’s 
account, was known and made use of by Luke, who also knew 
and made use of the Greek gospel of Matthew. 

I can, therefore, see nothing in this selected example incon- 
sistent with my views on the connexion of the gospels, but every 
thing in confirmation of them. 

The latest critique on my work with which I am acquainted, 
is by Prefessor Ranke of Marburgh, in the numbers of the 
“Gottingische gelehrte Anziegen” for August, 1854. It is a 
singularly elaborate and accurate analysis of the whole work. 
I shall state, and if I can, obviate his objections. 

His first objection is to the limited sphere of my investiga- 
tion, partly because it extends only to a portion of the gospels, : 
and partly because I left many of the sections without remarks, 
or with remarks not sufficiently explicit. To the first I would ' 
observe that the portion of the gospels I have gone over is co- , 
extensive with the object I had in view, which was limited to 
the illustration of the synoptical portion of the synoptical gos- : 
pels. With regard to the sections which I have passed over with i 
little or no remark, I did so because I believe that I had suffi- 
ciently exemplified the various phenomena in the earlier sections 
to enable the student to observe and account for them in the 
later. I find indeed, that I have thus, on one occasion, given { 
rise to misconception on the part of the critic. Iam glad of 
an opportunity of removing it. But to proceed regularly with 
my answers to the objections which he starts to my views. He 
observes that they lead to important questions which must be 
minutely gone into and answered before they can be considered 
as established. No doubt they do. I only regret he has given 
but one as an example, and one which has been already answered. bP 
He asks, if Peter be author of the second gospel, how is it that 4 
his appointment to the apostleship is more fully stated in Luke 
than in it? My answer was given in the words of Mr. Gres- 
well, that “ the modest and indirect manner in which he is 
placed at the head of the apostolic catalogue,” is characteristic 
of a writer speaking of himself. (p. lxxvi.) 4 

The next specific objection is one of those in which I have 4 
been misunderstood for want of sufficient explanation. There 
is a short passage in Luke xviii. 17, which agrees almost verbally 
with Mark x. 15—where we cannot refer the verbal agreement 
to Matthew’s gospel. Upon this I remarked, “There is more 
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verbal agreement between Mark and Luke in this than in an 
other section. It is not probable that the one who wrote last 
was ignorant of the work of his predecessor, and may have been 
influenced by his recollections of his translation” (p. 297). Upon 
which the reviewer remarks, that to leave undecided so im. 
portant a matter as the relative antiquity of Mark and Luke, 
indicated a want of research. The mistake which I have given 
rise to was caused by my not distinguishing Mark the translator 
from the original author of the second gospel. I believe the 
translation was made after Luke wrote his gospel—and if the 
translator was acquainted with it, the recollection of a striking 
passage might have influenced him. I never for a moment 
doubted that St. Luke’s gospel was posterior to the second, 
considered as an original work. 

The truth is, the verbal agreement here presents no difficulty : 
whatever. The two passages in which it occurs are, as I sup- 
pose, independent translations of the same original, but in all 
independent translations we find verbal agreements quite as long 
as the one in question. Had it not been cited by Hug as a case 
of transcription I would have passed it without notice. 

The reviewer then observes, that the weak side of my argu- 
ment does not rest upon such cases as occur here and there, but 
upon conclusions utterly untenable, drawn from St. Luke’s pre- 
face, and from the remains of Papias. 

With respect to the preface he objects to my translation, I 
think upon mistaken grounds ; he supposes I rendered Ka6ds 
into “ such ;” I rendered it into “such as.’’—I however founded no 
argument upon it farther than that St. Luke asserted that he 
was in possession of the accounts of eye-witnesses personally 
engaged in the transactions, in the words “ mapédocav jyiv 
6v am’ apyhs adtorrat,” &c., which I presume will not be 
disputed. 

Matthew, Peter, and John, were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the Word from the beginning, if St. Luke was possessed of their 
writings, we must suppose that he made use of them; but ashe 
does not name his authorities I know but of one way of ascer- 
taining the fact, which is by comparing his writings with theirs, 
I did so, and found evidence sufficient to satisfy me as to the 
facts, that he did make use of them. The learned reviewer is 
of opinion that if St. Luke had been in possession of documents 
of such inestimable value, his preface and his gospel would have 
been different from what they are. I look upon the a priori 
opinions of critics as of no weight in a question of this kind ; the 
ideas and the practices of the ancients are so entirely different 
from those of the moderns that we are not entitled to say 
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before-hand how they would have expressed themselves, and 
must rest satisfied with the knowledge of what they actually 
did, from the evidence which has come down to us. 

I have made it a rule never to found an argument on my 
own translation, or my own selection of readings. In the pre- 
sent instance I did indeed state what was my understanding of 
the first sentence of St. Luke’s preface. But I added—“ How- 
ever we may understand the passage, we must admit that, by 
St. Luke’s own statement, he was in possession of accounts 
furnished by eye-witnesses.” Had I adopted the translation of 
other and better scholars than myself, so far from weakening 
my case, I would have made it stronger. Thus Mr. Alford, 
who supposes that the “many” had drawn up their digests 
from the accounts of eye-witnesses, shews most logically that 
“hy the «ayoi he includes himself among the roAXol, who made 
use of autoptic and apostolic authority.” My conclusions, 
therefore, do not rest in the slightest degree on my translation ; 
and the reviewer’s remarks upon it are, so far as regards the 
question at issue, irrelevant,—or rather, if well founded, 
strengthen my views of the origin of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

The objection as to the inferences drawn from the notice of the 
author of the second Gospel by Papias, requires a more extended 
answer. I admit at once, that if I had taken into account the whole 
of the extract from Papias given by Eusebius, I must have arrived 
at the conclusion that, in the opinion of Papias, St. Peter’s 
communications to Mark were oral, not written. Such, in fact, 
was the sense I applied to the sentence quoted from that father 
in my dissertation on the writings of St. Luke, appended to 
my former work on the voyage and shipwreck of St. Paul; and 
the sentence I quoted from Eusebius I translated thus :—“ The 
Presbyter (John) said this: ‘ Mark was the translator of Peter, 
and he wrote accurately the things which he remembered.’ ” 
It was suggested by the reviewer in the English Review, that 
the word éuvnwovevoey might be rendered “recorded,” and 
referred to Peter. Upon looking at Dr. Cruse’s translation of 
Eusebius, I found he had rendered the word into “ recorded ;” 
and, as he had no theory to support, I expressed my agreement 
with the opinion of the critic, that ¢uvnuovevcey might be so 
rendered, and if so, must be referred to Peter, for we cannot 
suppose that Papias meant to say that Mark “wrote what he 
recorded.” I ought unquestionably to have taken the whole 
passage quoted by Eusebius into consideration, and either 
admitted that the meaning attached to the word by the reviewer 
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and by Dr. Cruse was not applicable to the word in the passage 
in question, or to explain how it might bear that meaning. The 
passage from Papias respecting the Gospel of Mark, as quoted 
by Eusebius, is perfectly well marked both as to its commence. 
ment andconclusion. I give it from Dr. Cruse’s translation :— 


“We (Eusebius) shall now subjoin to the extracts from him (Papias) 
already given, a tradition concerning Mark, who wrote the Gospel,” in the 
following words—‘ And John the presbyter also said this: Mark being the 
interpreter of Peter, whatsoever he recorded he wrote with great accu- 
racy; but not, however, in the order in which it was spoken or done b 
our Lord, for he neither heard nor followed our Lord; but, as before 
said, he was in company with Peter, who gave him such instruction as 
was necessary, but not to give a history of our Lord’s discourses: where 
fore Mark has not erred in any thing by writing some things as he has 
recorded them ; for he was carefully attentive to one thing, not to pass by 
any thing that he heard, or to state any thing falsely in these accounts,’” 
—p. 152. 


The first part of the foregoing extract relates to the infor. 
mation respecting the second Gospel derived from John the 
Presbyter, who was well acquainted with the Apostles. The 
latter part of it contains Papias’ own speculations respecting the 
manner in which Mark derived his matter from Peter. The 
direct evidence of Papias proves no more than this, that he 
received information respecting the second Gospel from John, 
and therefore that it must have been known to John. All the 
rest is hearsay; but the value of hearsay evidence is very 
different with regard to the main fact and the subordinate 
details. The main fact is, that Mark, the interpreter of Peter, 
derived the matter of his Gospel from him. The details relate 
to the manner in which the communication was made. Now, 
no doubt Papias understood that the communication was oral; 
but in all matters of critical research the conclusions of the 
fathers are not of much value. They are, in fact, not unfre- 
quently contradictory, and some of them must be rejected. 





n The attempt of Strauss and other critics of the German school to get quit of 
this evidence shews how entirely the rules of inductive reasoning are neglected by 
them. Strauss assures us that the above passage cannot refer to our second Gospel. 
“ For our second Gospel cannot have originated from recollections of Peter’s instruc. 
tions—i.e., from a source peculiar to itself, since it is evidently a compilation, whether 
made from memory or otherwise, of the first and third Gospels. As little will the 
remark of Papias, that Mark wrote without order (od rdte:), apply to our Gospel” 
(Life of Jesus, E. T. L., 59). Eusebius expressly says, that Papias refers to “ Mark 
who wrote the Gospel.” Eusebius, with the writings of Papias before him, could 
not be ignorant of his meaning. Do any critical writers maintain that the Mark of 
Eusebius was not the Mark of our canon? The /istoric Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Buonaparte are rather more ingenious, and quite as conclusive. 
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In the present case the question is reduced to the single point 
of the mode in which Peter communicated the matter of the 
Gospel to Mark. Could I be satisfied that épunvevr)s might 
be rendered “ amanuensis,” it would answer my purpose, be- 
cause the authorship would be Peter’s quite as much as if he 
had written it with his own hands—as much as that Paul was 
author of the epistle to the Romans, where Tertius was his 
amanuensis. In this manner, no doubt, we might get quit of 
the difficulty without calling in question the critical conclusion 
of Papias —the difficulty being, that the phenomena prove 
that it must have been written in a different language before 
ay of the other Gospels; whilst the fathers, as well as the 
internal evidence, shew that in its present form it must have had 
a Roman origin, and, therefore, that the Greek version belongs 
toa later period than either the Gospels of Matthew or Luke. 
I cannot, however, in any case admit that we are entitled to 
give a meaning to a word not warranted by examples from 
ancient writers in order to suit our preconceived views. 

The testimony of Papias as to the fact that John the Pres- 
byter was acquainted with our second Gospel, will not be called 
in question by any one who understands the clearest rules of 
evidence ; for no one can speak about a work the very existence 
of which is unknown to him. But we may call in question, and 
if we have stronger contrary evidence, reject the results of the 
critical research of Papias. He lived exactly at the period 
before critical research begins, and when direct information is 
unattainable; and, according to his own account he preferred 
hearsay to written evidence. 

My answers, therefore, to the two points which the reviewer 
thinks fatal to my theory are— 

Ist. With regard to Luke’s preface, the conclusions I draw 

from it are not affected by my translation. 
_ 2nd. With regard to the opinion of Papias, I admit that it 
is against me, but consider that I have disproved it by contrary 
evidence — evidence partly furnished by Papias himself; for 
what is the meaning of the word épunveutas Iérpou, if it be not 
the translator of Peter? This Papias expressly says he received 
from John the presbyter ; but when he says that Mark merely 
wrote what he remembered to have heard, it is to all appearance 
aspeculation of his own. Those who would attach a different 
sense to the words quoted are bound, first, to give an example 
of their occurrence in the sense they attach to them; and next, 
to shew that it agrees with the literary characteristics of the 
work in question. 

There is one desideratum mentioned in this critique which 
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I have not the means of supplying, because the precise nature 
of the objections which I should be naturally called upon to ob. 
viate are not known to me, and are not stated by the reviewer, 
but apparently have reference to the reports of “ the sermon on 
the mount by Matthew and Luke—the agreement of which] 
explained by supposing that Matthew combined in one con. 
tinuous address” the report of one sermon with others of the 
same nature delivered in the same place at different times, and 
gave modern examples of recording words spoken in this manner, 
Upon this the reviewer remarks :— 


“The author here treads upon grounds bordering on greater danger 
than he seems to be aware of, for it is precisely at this point of the 
“borrowing hypotheses” (4enutzungs hypothese) that, in later times, the 
strongest attack has been made upon the credibility of St. Luke. The 
assumption that Luke is a historian, and as such is entitled to omit the 
details of memoirs, to add from separate sources, and to alter the arrange. 
ment, does not apply in this case.” 


The answer is, it is not supposed to apply in this case. In 
the note on the sermon on the mount I observed that, “ Whilst, 
however, I think that Matthew has combined in one discourse 
several delivered on different occasions, and that Luke was 
acquainted with and made use of Matthew’s Gospel when it 
suited his purpose, he has not taken the so-called ‘sermon on 
the plain’ (vi. 20—49) from Matthew, but from the original 
reports.” No inference unfavourable to St. Luke’s credibility 
as a historian can therefore be drawn from the case alluded to 
by the reviewer, nor, indeed, to any other case in which he has 
made use of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

I need scarcely say, after these remarks, that I see no 
reason to depart from the conclusions which my researches have 
led me to adopt. 


JAMES SMITH. 


Jordanhill, Jan., 1855. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





BELSHAZZAR, AND CYRUS THE PERSIAN, 


S1r,—I take the liberty of offering the following remarks connected 
with the recent discussions on the Times of Daniel. 

I, We read in Isaiah xxi. 2, this prophetic injunction :— Go up, 
0 Elam ; besiege, O Media.” Against what nation were Elam and Media 
togo up? What city were they to besiege? and what was to be the issue 
of the siege? The reply to these questions is doubtless to be found in the 
9th verse of the same chapter. ‘‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the 
graven images of her gods he hath broken to the ground.” The Christian 
reader of this prediction, cannot but believe that in the lapse of one or 
more generations, God’s Providence turned it into history, and that the 
time at length came in which it could be truly said by the historian, 
“The confederate forces of Elam and Media marched against Babylon, 
and besieged and took the city.”” Now, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that by the Media and Babylon of this chapter, are meant the Media and 
Babylon of Daniel and Ezra, of Herodotus and Xenophon. 

If we are unable to decide from Isaiah on the exact boundaries of 
Elam, we do not seem to have any ground for hesitating to identify this 
region with the Elam of which Daniel speaks in vii. 2, where he teaches 
us that, in the ¢hird year of Belshazzar (when Babylon was yet the metro- 
polis of an independent empire), Elam was a province of Babylon, in which 
was Shushan the Palace. This latter fact at once opens the way for our 
inquiring, “ to what region in profane history does the Scriptural Elam 
correspond?” In carrying out this inquiry, we may safely assume that 
Daniel’s “ Shushan the palace” is to be identified, in its site, with the 
“Shushan the palace” of Nehemiah, in which Artaxerxes (Longimanus) 
held his court. We are thus warranted, from the comparison of Daniel 
with Nehemiah, to conclude that the Shusan of Scripture was the Susa of 
classical writers. But we know Susa to have been the principal city of 
Susiana, where the kings of Persia spent the winter season, the Median 
Eebatana being their summer residence. The province of Susiana bor- 
dered immediately on the eastern bank of the Tigris, and was separated 
from Babylonia only by that river; and it may thus be taken for granted, 
that the Elam of Holy Writ comprised a large portion (if not the whole) 
of the Susiana of secular historians. This would be, perhaps, quite enough 
for our present purpose ; but something more may be added. It is known 
that the district of Klymais, bordering also on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, adjoined Susiana; and from the similarity of the name, it is highly 
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probable that Elymais was also included, with Susiana, within the limits 
of the Elam of Holy Writ. The important lesson, however, which we 
gather from learning that Elam was identical with Susiana (including, 
probably, Elymais also) is, that this region lay on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, while it extended eastward to the western limits of Persis. We 
might thus naturally think that Elam would have been one of the earl 

conquests of the Great Cyrus. Yet when we reflect that the ruler of Elam 
could, at any time, invade Babylonia, and menace Babylon, merely by 
crossing the Tigris, we should rather think, that Cyrus would not attack 
this important province until he was prepared to encounter the whole 
power of the Chaldean monarch. And when we also take into account 
the probable fact, that the royal palace (and city) of Shushan was only 
second in importance to Babylon itself, and was, doubtless, strongly forti- 
fied, we may believe that (unless a civil dissension should invite him) even 
the martial and illustrious Cyrus would not willingly venture to invade 
Susiana, and besiege the royal fortress of Susa (Shushan) until he should 
have reasonable grounds for thinking that the enterprise would terminate 
favourably, and that he should be prepared to follow up his success by the 
invasion of Babylonia and siege of Babylon. But in Xenophon’s histori- 
cal romance, we find it asserted that, when Cyrus commenced his military 
career, Abradates was king of Susiana. Nor does this writer make Abm- 
dates quit, at the solicitation of his wife, Panthea, the service of Babylon, 
and unite himself, apparently as an independent ally, to Cyrus, until the 
latter had entered upon his victorious expedition against Creesus, king of 
Lydia. And it was in the battle of Thymbra, at no great distance from 
Sardis, and shortly before the overthrow of the Lydian empire, that Abn- 
dates was mortally wounded, and Susiana lost her king. And, if Cyrus 
remained in Asia Minor until he had conquered the various Grecian states 
in that region, we have reason to presume that he did not take posses 
sion of the kingdom of the deceased Abradates until his return into Media 
and Persia. It may, however, be suggested that Xenophon’s romance is 
opposed to the prophet Daniel’s narrative, and that, while Daniel tells us 
that Elam was a province of Babylon, Xenophon says that Abradates was 
king of Susiana, and not afraid to leave Babylon and join Cyrus. This 
may be true. But Xenophon, while he tells us that Abradates was king 
of Susiana, informs us, also, that, when he joined Cyrus, he wore a corslet 
of quilted linen, after the fashion of his country. It would seem that his 
wife, Panthea, during her short residence in the Medo-Persian Camp, had 
learned that this was scarcely armour strong enough for conflict, or suf- 
ficiently suitable to the rank of a king. Accordingly, on the morning of 
the battle of Thymbra, Panthea presented her husband with a helmet, and 
complete suit of armour, for which he laid aside his own corslet of quilted 
linen. As we read this, we cannot help thinking it to be very improbable 
that the Sovereign, whose royal residence was in the ancient city of Susa, 
should have had no better defensive armour than a corslet of quilted linen 
when he proceeded, at the head of his forces, to assist Cyrus against the 
armies of the powerful Sovereign of Lydia. We shall surely, on reading 
Xenophon’s narrative, feel strongly inclined to believe that this Abradates, 
whose defensive armour was of so simple and humble character, was the 
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chief (or petty king) of a less civilized portion of Susiana, and that he was 
never lord of that Shushan, which, having previously been subject to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, had descended to Belshazzar, and remained with him until it 
came into the power of Cyrus. And, if we grant the truth of what Xeno- 
phon states, concerning Abradates and Panthea, we shall easily believe, 
from a comparison of Daniel“ with this Greek writer, and with Herodotus, 
that the Great Cyrus became master of Susa before he besieged and took 
Babylon, although not very long before the siege of that city. And as 
Shushan subsequently became the favourite palace of the Persian monarch, 
it is highly probable that Cyrus, as soon as he had taken Elam from 
Babylon, would proceed at once to make Shushan his own royal residence, 
while he may have permitted his uncle Cyaxares (Darius the Mede) still 
to retain the palace at Ecbatana; and thus Shushan, which had been the 
capital of Elam, and probably the second city in the empire of the Sovereign 
of Babylon, would become the royal residence of a Persian monarch. But 
when the prophet Isaiah predicts that Elam was to march as a confederate 
with Media against Babylon, he doubtless teaches us that Babylon would 
then have lost all her dominions beyond the Tigris, and that the then 
Sovereign of Shushan would take a principal part in the siege and con- 
quest of the Chaldean metropolis. And as we may readily suppose that 
the name of the barbarous region of Persia was utterly unknown to the 
Jews in the time of Isaiah’s prediction, we do not wonder that the Omni- 
scient Spirit who foreknew that the future conqueror of Babylon was to 
be lord of Shushan and the Elamites before undertaking the siege of the 
great imperial city, directed the prophet to summon Cyrus, not as the 
Sovereign of Persia, but as the king of Elam. ‘ Go up, O Elam, besiege 
0 Media. Babylon is fallen.” Nor is there anything improbable in the 
idea that it was in the palace of Shushan that Cyrus formed the plan of 
his victorious expedition against Babylon, and that it was from Shushan 
that he proceeded to take the command of the invading host; and we 
may also observe that it was from the royal city of Susa that Xerxes set 
out on his famous but disastrous expedition against Greece. 

There does not, therefore, appear to be anything in Xenophon’s work 
to lead us to doubt, as Cyrus, after the death of Abradates, and the over- 
throw of Croesus, proceeded to the subjection of Asia Minor, and after- 
wards to the conquest of Syria and Arabia, that Elam and Shushan? did 





“ As Daniel, when at Shushan, saw in a vision the Medo-Persian ram pushing 
triumphantly westward, northward, and southward, we may conclude that in its 
western career it subdued Elam before it overthrew Babylon. The prophetic summons 
in Isaiah—* Go up, O Elam ”—proves that Elam was to be taken from Babylon, before 
the city was besieged and taken by the Medes. 

» The antiquity of Susa (Shushan) the capital of Elam, may be gathered from the 
classical fable that it was founded by Tithonus, the father of Memnon. Elam was a 
kingdom of some note in the days of the patriarch Abraham, when the kings of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, were subject, during twelve years, to Chedorlaomer, 
king of Elam. Chedorlaomer is described as the head of that confederacy which in- 
cluded a king of Shinar, and which Abraham defeated near Damascus. It is supposed 
that Isaiah prophetically summoned Elam and Media to the siege of Babylon, cir. 714 
B.C., at which time, as we appear to know from other sources, Elam was a kingdom 
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not become subject to the Persians, until a comparatively short time before 
the successful Medo-Persian invasion of Babylonia and siege of Babylon, 
Nor does Herodotus furnish any just ground for impugning the correct. 
ness of the prophet Daniel’s narrative, who states that Elam and Shushan 
belonged to Babylon in the third year of Belshazzar’s reign. For the 
Greek historian represents Nitocris the Queen of Babylon, as viewing with 
apprehension the growing power of the Medes’ (7. e., of the Medo-Persian 
power under Cyrus), and as taking great precautions to protect Babylon 
from this new and rising danger. And the language of Herodotus on 
this point is favourable to the idea that when this queen commenced her 
important defensive preparations, it was rather with the design of provid- 
ing against possible future contingencies, than against any present, or 
actually imminent, hostile aggression on the part of Cyrus. And we 
have, therefore, reason to believe, that, so far as the authority of Hero- 
dotus is to guide us, Cyrus had not then manifested any intention of 
coming into direct and open collision with Babylon, which must have 
been the case if he had already invaded Susiana, and laid siege to the 
royal citadel of Shushan. With regard then to Daniel’s assertion, that 
Elam and its royal fortress of Shushan belonged to the Sovereign of 
Babylon, in the third year of Belshazzar’s reign, let two things be borne 
in mind. Xenophon teaches us that (the probably less civilized) part of 
Susiana, of which Abradates was chief, (and therefore, still more Shushan 
and the portion of Elam which adjoined the Tigris) was not in the pos 
session of Cyrus when he marched at the head of a Medo-Persian force to 
overthrow the empire of Croesus. And if we grant (what cannot be 
reasonably doubted) that Elam (Susiana) was a province of Babylon, when 
Cyrus dethroned Astyages, there is nothing stated by Herodotus which 
requires us to suppose that Elam and Shushan were brought under the 
power of Cyrus, until at least a few years after the overthrow of the 
Lydian empire. Were we then to suppose that the third year of Belshazzar 
was about the fifth or sixth year before the overthrow of Babylon, neither 
Herodotus nor Xenophon gives us any reason for supposing that Elam, 
even at that advanced period in the victorious career of Cyrus, was not 
still a province of the Babylonian empire. 

II. What date is to be assigned to the third year of Belshazzar, in 
which Daniel had the vision of the Medo-Persian ram and the Macedonian 
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of some importance. For Dr. E. Hinckes informs us, (J. S. L., p. 408), from the 
Assyrian inscriptions, that in 722, B. c., Merodach-Baladan made himself master of 
‘ Babylon by the help of the then king of Elam. In the following year, Sargon de- 
feats the Elamites and Babylonians. Afterwards, cir. 698, Sennacherib, already master 
of Babylon, wages war with the kings of Elam.” Dr. Hincks tells us (J. S. Ly 
p- 234), that Elymais was subsequently subdued by the kings of Assyria. It seems 
to be certain from Jer. xlix. 35, that Elam was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar. In 
Ezra iv. 9, the Elamites are mentioned, but not the Persians; and in Acts ii. 9, we 
read of Parthians, Medes, and Elamites; while nothing is said of Persians, as they 
were subject to the Parthians, or may have been included under the name of 
Elamites. 


e In Herodotus, the Scythian Queen, Tomyris, is made to style Cyrus “ King of 
the Medes.” 
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he-goat? In the received chronology, we are taught that Belshazzar’s reign 
commenced cir. 555, when he removed certain usurpers who had murdered 
his father, Evil-merodach. His third year would therefore be cir. 553 
p.c. These dates were perhaps fixed mainly in deference to quotations 
by Josephus from Berossus. In the July Number of the Journal of 
Sacred Literature, I noticed Col. Rawlinson’s recent discovery, through 
certain Babylonian inscriptions, of the fact that Nabonidus (the last king 
of Babylon, according to Berossus) admitted his eldest son, Bel-shar-ezar 
(Belshazzar), to a share of the government; and I took occasion from this 
fact, to suggest that we had in it a very probable reason why Daniel was 
made the ¢hird, and not the second ruler in the kingdom. If we may feel 
assured of the correctness of Col. Rawlinson’s discovery, we are no longer 
under the necessity of dating the commencement of Belshazzar’s reign, 
according to the received chronology, cir. 555. Still less are we compelled 
to agree with Dr. Hales in his departure from the generally received view, 
when he tells us that Belshazzar was slain by conspirators, cir. 553 B. c. 

We know from Holy Writ only two facts connected with the third 
year of Belshazzar’s reign ; Elam and Shushan still belonged to Belshazzar, 
and it was also in this same year that Daniel had his vision of the Medo- 
Persian ram and Macedonian he-goat. That vision is thus described :— 
“T saw, and behold there stood before the river (Ulai) a ram, which had 
two horns ; and the two horns were high; but one horn was higher than 
the other, and the higher came up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, 
and northward, and southward, so that no beast might stand before him, 
neither was there any that could deliver out of his hand; but he did 
according to his will, and became great.” (viii. 34). 

I pause to remark that it is, perhaps, scarcely possible to read this 
account of the triumphant progress of the Persian horn, without calling 
to mind Isaiah’s prophetic history of the victorious career of that Coresh, 
“whose right hand was to be holden by the Lord, and before whom, as 
the Lord’s anointed, nations should be subdued, the loins of kings loosed, 
and the two-leaved gates opened ; yea, before whom crooked places should 
be made straight, the gates of brass broken, and the bars of iron cut in 
sunder ; and to whom should be given the treasures of darkness, and 
hidden riches of secret places.” But more will be said on this point 
presently. 

To return to our subject. It seems to me from this description in the 
vision, that the Persian or higher horn came at once into existence and 
pre-eminence ; and that it was not until this higher or Persian horn started 
at once into supremacy, that the ram’s triumphant career commenced. We 
should naturally, and not unreasonably, think that it would redound more 
to the glory of 1s prescience, who knows the end from the beginning, to 
suppose that Daniel’s vision was entirely prospective and prophetic, and 
that the vision was vouchsafed to the prophet at least shortly before the 
dethronement of Astyages by Cyrus, when (according to Herodotus) the 
Persian horn arose at once into existence and superiority ; Media becoming 
inferior, in point of political precedence, to Persia. Such a view would 
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constrain us (according to the received chronology) to date the third year 
of Belshazzar not later than cir. 560—559 B.c. But to do this would 
be plainly absurd. Have we then any warrant in Scripture for presuming 
that the early portion of such a vision may be, not prophetic, but retro- 
spective. If we turn to the preceding chapter, we find that another vision 
had been given to Daniel, about two years previously, in the first of Bel- 
shazzar. ‘I saw,” writes the prophet, “in my vision by night, and 
behold the four winds of the heaven strove upon the great sea. And four 
great beasts came up from the sea, diverse one from another. The first 
was like a lion and had eagle’s wings ; I beheld till the wings thereof were 
plucked, and it was lifted up from the earth, and made stand upon its feet 
as a man, and a man’s heart was given to it.” They who consider that 
this lion represented the kingdom of Babylon, and especially its greatest 
monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, whose career had been finished before the com. 
mencement of Belshazzar’s reign, and, therefore, previous to the time of 
this vision, will have no difficulty in believing that, in like manner, the 
higher Persian horn had come into existence, and the Medo-Persian ram 
had achieved a portion of its triumphant career, defore Daniel received his 
second vision ; the commencement of this vision also being retrospective, 
Hence, we are under no necessity of thinking that this second vision 
occurred so early as 559 B.c. We are rather at liberty (supposing the 
received chronology to be correct) to date it as late’ as we may think 
probable, only allowing sufficient time for Daniel to withdraw from Elam, 
before it passed under the power of Cyrus, and before the siege of Babylon 
was undertaken by the Medo-Persian host. That siege is thought to have 
commenced in 540 B. c., and therefore it might be permitted us, so far as 
the Scriptures are concerned, to date Belshazzar’s third year even as low 
as cir. 541-542 B.c. I have thus endeavoured to shew that there is 
nothing in Daniel, or in Xenophon and Herodotus, to compel the advo 





e [t is said (J. S. L., p. 457), ‘* If Belshazzar reigned only three years, Elam must 
have been a province of Babylon for the first twenty years of the reign of Cyrus.” 
According to the received view, Cyrus commenced the siege of Babylon, cir. 540, and 
about the twentieth year of his reign. From what has been advanced in this paper, it 
does seem to me that the Scriptures, with Herodutus and Xenophon, do not forbid us 
to suppose that Elam may have been a province of Babylon almost as late as the 
eighteenth year of Cyrus. Again, as Cyrus did not take Babylon until the third year 
of the siege, and Daniel was in Shusan, as a servant of Belshazzar in the third year of 
the latter’s reign, Scripture favours the idea that Belshazzar must have reigned at least 
five or six years. To the question, ‘“ where do we learn that Belshazzar was slain at 
the taking of Babylon?” it may be replied, that while this cannot be proved from 
Scripture, yet, if we had only the predictions of Isaiah and Jeremiah, with the narra 
tive of Daniel, to guide us, we could scarcely help inferring from these scriptural data 
that Belshazzar was slain at the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, king of Persia. The 
following extract from Mitford will assist in shewing the probability that Cyrus did 
not take Susa early in his reign, ‘+ Susa had been chosen for the Persian capital, 
from the convenience of its situation between Babylon, Ecbatana, and Persepolis. 
After no long stay in Babylon, Alexander proceeded himself with his army to Sus 
The way from Susa into Persia was difficult, over rugged mountains held by the 
Uxians, who had for ages maintained their independence. And when the Persian 
government wanted passage for their troops between Susa and Persia proper, it had 
grown into custom to pay them for permission.” 
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cates of the received view to believe, either that the overthrow of Belshaz- 
gar was very early in the captivity, or that Elam did not continue to be a 
province of Babylon several years after Cyrus the Great was reigning in 
Persia. 

I have an additional remark to offer in reference to the prophetic 
anticipations of Isaiah, which were quoted at the commencement of this 
paper: “ Go up, O Elam; besiege, O Media. Babylon is fallen, is fallen ” 
(Isaiah xxi. 2 and 9). We know from authentic history, that it was many 
centuries ere this proud city became a heap of shapeless ruins. Even in 
the days of Alexander, when the Macedonian he-goat had cast down the 
Medo-Persian ram, Babylon was still a large city; and the son of Philip, 
ignorant of the determined purpose of the Most High, formed the design 
of restoring the Queen of the Euphrates to some measure of her ancient 
dignity and splendour. We find recorded in secular history, two memorable 
and protracted sieges of Babylon by a Medo-Persian host, each of which 
terminated successfully. We cannot doubt that it was to one or other of 
these that the prophet Isaiah alluded. The former occurred in the reign 
of Cyrus, the latter in that of Darius Hystaspes, who destroyed the brazen 
gates, and lowered the walls, in order to prevent a repetition of such for- 
midable revolts. But we cannot hesitate in deciding to which of these 
two successful sieges we are to apply the prophet’s triumphant exclama- 
tion, ‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all the graven images of her 
gods he hath broken to the ground.” Such words of triumph belong not 
to the humiliation and defeat of a rebellious vassal. No, the language of 
the son of Amoz must refer to that first and greatest humiliation (compared 
with which all subsequent falls were comparatively slight and insignificant) 
when the virgin daughter of Babylon, the hitherto proud and invincible 
imperial metropolis, fell irrecoverably from her height of empire and su- 
premacy. And we thus are led to the almost certain conclusion that the 
successful besieging host of Elam and Media (Isaiah xxi.) was under the 
immediate command of that great Cyrus, whose name and renown have 
been recorded by Herodotus and Ctesias, by Xenophon and Berossus. 
When he triumphed, all the false gods of Babylon, even Bel and Nebo, 
were put to lasting shame, and doubtless, many an idol was contemptu- 
ously broken to pieces by the victorious Medes and Persians. 

III. I have now to endeavour to answer the question; Who was the 
Coresh of whom the Lord, through Isaiah, thus speaks? ‘He is my 
shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure; even saying to Jerusalem, 
Thou shalt be built, and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid” 
(aliv. 28). It might have been fairly inferred from these words, even 
before their actual fulfilment, that, at the time in which Jehovah should 
Taise up this Coresh to be his shepherd to collect the scattered flock of 
Judah, Jerusalem and its temple would be lying in ruins, and that Coresh 
himself, either as the supreme Sovereign, or as a powerful Viceroy under 
a still more powerful Master, would be ruler of Palestine, and have full 
authority to enable the Jews to commence the rebuilding of the city and 
the temple. We are, however, carefully to notice how, in immediate con- 
nexion with the prediction just cited, the prophet proceeds to speak of 
this same Coresh in the most striking language. ‘Thus saith the Lord 
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to his anointed, to Coresh, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue 
nations before him; and I will loose the loins of kings to open before 
him the two leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut ;/ I will go 
before thee, and make the crooked places straight ; I will break in pieces 
the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And I will give 
thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou 
mayest know that I the Lord which call thee by thy name, am the God 
of Israel. For Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, I have 
even called thee by thy name: I have surnamed thee, though thou hast 
not known me” (xiv. 1—4). I have said that the prediction immediately 
preceding this might perhaps leave it doubtful whether Coresh, the Lord’s 
shepherd, was a mighty Sovereign, or a powerful Viceroy. But can there 
be any possible doubt on this point, with reference to “ Coresh, the Lord’s 
anointed?” How are we to interpret these words—‘ Thus saith the 
Lord to his anointed, to Coresh, whose right hand I have holden, ¢o sub- 
due nations before hin?” Does Coresh achieve all this, in the subordi- 
nate character of a valiant general, as Tartan besieged and took Ashdod, 
not for himself, but for his Sovereign, the Assyrian Sargon? Surely it is 
impossible to see only a Viceroy here ; a mere brave and powerful Satrap, 
in the anointed one, whose right hand is upholden by Jehovah, and before 
whom nations are subdued? We cannot help understanding the prophet 
to mean that God gives these subdued nations, not to any supposed Sove- 
reign, to whom Coresh was a vassal, but to Coresh himself, who, by being 
thus divinely upholden, became the mightiest of earthly Sovereigns. And 
I do not suppose that there will be a moment’s hesitation in admitting 
that all these victories and conquests vouchsafed to Coresh, the Lord’s 
anointed, preceded, and were designedly introductory to, his commanding 
as the Lord’s Shepherd, Jerusalem to be built, and the temple to be found- 
ed anew. Therefore the Lord gives this reason for exalting Coresh, “ For 
Jacob my servant’s sake, have I called thee by thy name.” And through 
the whole of the triumphant career of Coresh, the eye of the Lord was 
ever over his exiled flock, and his ruined temple. Hence, Isaiah appears 
to teach us that when Coresh should issue the decree concerning the 
temple, he would have been already, and, comparatively recently, raised 
up by the Most High to be the greatest of all the then living earthly 
potentates, 

But it will be worth while, in order to the further elucidation of our 
subject, to notice how the humiliation of Babylon is mentioned in close 
connexion with (and apparently as the consequence of) the victories and 





f When the prophet says, “to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates 
shall not be shut ”—we cannot help recalling to mind what is related of Cyrus—that 
he entered Babylon on the night of a certain great festival, and that in the tumult and 
confusion which prevailed on such an occasion, the brazen gates, which were placed in 
order to close the descents from the quays to the river, were thoughtlessly left open. 
See Jer. li. 30, 32. When surprise is expressed that Nabonidus is not mentioned by 
Daniel, we should remember that the indignation of the Most High was specially 
against Belshazzar, and the divine purpose may have delayed Daniel’s vision of the 
ram and “pa until the first year of the joint-sovereignty of the impious son had 
commenced. 
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conquests of Coresh. “Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth—their idols 
were upon the beasts” (i. e., placed by the victors upon beasts of burden 
to be removed into a foreign land)—“ their idols could not deliver the 
burden, but themselves are gone into captivity” (xlvi. 1—2). Not long 
after, we find another allusion to Coresh, who, while in reference to Judah, 
he is the Lord’s anointed and shepherd, is also towards Judah’s Chaldean 
oppressors “‘a ravenous bird, whom Jehovah calls from the east, the man 
from a far country, who executeth the Lord’s counsel, viz.,—that Babylon 
shall be a prey, and her “treasures of darkness and hidden riches”’ a spoil 
to a fierce and mighty conqueror. And a few verses below, we seem to 
have the following result of the assaults made by this ravenous bird from 
the east ; ‘‘ Come down and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon 
(i.e., O city hitherto unsubdued ! ) sit on the ground, there is no throne, 
O daughter of the Chaldeans” (xlvii. 1). Hence, when the prophet tells 
us that the ravenous bird from the east will cause the daughter of Baby- 
Jon to quit her throne and sit on the ground, in the dust, he is to be 
understood as figuratively describing the same events as when in more 
sober prophetic history he tells us that the confederate hosts of Elam# 
and Media shall invade the Babylonian territory, besiege the city, and 
raise the shout of triumph, ‘Babylon is fallen, is fallen.” And in the 
prophet Isaiah, we have more than a dim prophetic glimpse of the pre- 
vious Chaldean triumph over Judah, when he rebuked the pride which 
had led Hezekiah to shew his treasures to the ambassadors of Merodach- 
Baladan. ‘“ Behold the days come, that all that is in thine house, and 
that which thy fathers have laid up in store until this day, shall be carried 
to Babylon, nothing shall be left. And of thy sons that shall issue from 
thee, which thou shalt beget, shall they take away: and they shall be 
eunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon.” (xxxix. 6, 7.) And thus, 
even if we had only the writings of the inspired prophet Isaiah to guide 
us in our inquiries, we should feel almost certain of the truth of the fol- 
lowing conclusions, viz.,—that at some subsequent period Jerusalem and 
the temple were laid in ruins—the Jews carried away into captivity—that 
it was Babylon who had wrought the desolation, and removed the captives 
—and that an illustrious warrior named Coresh should, under the Divine 





9 When Assyrian and Chaldean aggression is foretold by the prophets, they not 
unfrequently describe the evil as coming from the north; for the enemy would enter 
Palestine at its northern portion. Jt was by Hobah, on the left hand of Damascus, 
that Chedorlaomer was returning with his confederate kings, when he was overtaken 
and defeated by Abraham. Yet the prophet, when, apparently, speaking of Abraham 
and this very victory, describes the patriarch as the righteous man raised up by God 
from the east, since the place of his nativity was farther both toward the north and 
east, than Palestine (Isaiah xli. 2). Some versions give ‘ righteousness” instead of 
“the righteous man.” In the 25th verse of this chapter, mention is made both of the 
north and east ; the prediction may have reference to Coresh, both to his conquest of 
Babylon, and to his acknowledgment of the supreme deity of the God of Israel. In 
xlv. 13, Coresh may be primarily intended ; but the prediction, especially when taken 
i connexion with the succeeding verse, seems purposely worded so as to lead the 
mind to the yet future and glorious restoration of Judah and Jerusalem by a Redeemer 
infinitely greater than Cyrus. In xlvi. 11, the prophet seems to be especially speaking 
of the divine purpose against Babylon ; “ the ravenous bird” is, therefore, to be called 
only from the east, and no mention is made of the north. 
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assistance, become the powerful Sovereign of many vanquished nations— 
that he, after having subdued many nations, should put himself at the head 
of the confederate forces of Elam and Media, and besiege and take 
Babylon, and gain great spoil not without the slaughter of large numbers 
of the inhabitants—that he would be made to believe the God of Israel to 
be the Supreme Lord—and that he would permit and encourage the 
captive Jews to return and rebuild the temple. It seems to the writer, 
that the more diligently we compare together the predictions of Isaiah, 
and the more patiently we study the language in which they are expressed 
the more shall we be disposed to believe that Coresh, the restorer of the 
Jews to their land, was the victorious leader of the hosts of Elam and 
Media, and that, among the cities which he subdued and spoiled, Babylon 
with her two-leaved gates, her treasures of darkness and her hidden riches 
of secret places, would unquestionably and certainly be one. Hence, 
Isaiah teaches us that Coresh, when he should issue his decree for the 
rebuilding of the temple, would have previously attained the highest 
earthly dominion among his contemporaries, after a career of conquest, 
in which he would have taken and spoiled Babylon, and cast her down 
for ever from imperial supremacy over the nations, into subjection and 
vassalage. Coresh was also to receive, before the promulgation of the 
decree in question, the conviction that the God of Israel, who had called 
him by name, was the supreme God—“ that thou mayest know that I the 
Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel.” 

IV. Let us next compare these predictions of Isaiah, with certain plain 
and clear statements found at the commencement of the book of the 
sacred historian Ezra. ‘‘ Now in the first year of Coresh, king of Persia, 
that the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might be fulfilled, 
the Lord stirred up the spirit of Coresh, king of Persia, that he made a 
proclamation throughout all his kingdom, and put it in writing, saying, 
Thus saith Coresh, king of Persia, the Lord God of heaven hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth; and he hath charged me to build him 
an house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there among you of 
all his people? his God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel (he is 
God), which is in Jerusalem” (1 Ezra i. 3). We have here the identical 
name of Coresh, which we found in the prophecy of Isaiah; and we at 
once expect to discover that the decree of Coresh was to fulfil the words 
of Isaiah, as well as those of Jeremiah. The sacred historian tells us 
(just as the inspired prophet foretold would come to pass,) that Coresh, in 
the most express and public manner, issued a decree for the rebuilding of 
the temple at Jerusalem. Again, did the prophet declare that the then 
future Coresh should be brought to know that God had called him by his 
name, and that the God of Israel was the Supreme God? In striking 
accordance with the prediction, we distinctly read, that the historical 
Coresh of Ezra made an open acknowledgment throughout his dominions, 
that the God of Israel had charged him (of course,* by name) to build his 





h As we nowhere read that any direct message was sent from Jehovah through 
Daniel to Coresh, and as Isaiah foretold that Coresh should know that the Lord had 
called him by name; it does not seem possible to doubt that the prophet Daniel pointed 
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temple, and that this God of Israel was the Lord God of heaven. But it 
has also been seen that Isaiah must of necessity be understood as teach- 
ing, that Coresh was to be master of Babylon at the time of publishing 
the predicted decree. This fact also is plainly implied in Ezra’s narrative. 
For he who was king of Persia, and lord of Palestine, and who eould say 
to all Jehovah’s captive exiles, as residing in his dominions, who is there 
“among you of all his people?’ must also have been lord of Babylonia, 
where so many of the captive children of Judah must have been dwelling. 
This is, however, elsewhere put beyond doubt, as we read—“ In the first 
ear of Coresh, hing of Babylon, the same king Coresh made a decree to 
build this house of God” (Ezra v. 13). Beyond all question, therefore, 
the Coresh of Ezra, was king of Babylon, king of Persia, and lord of 
Palestine, by whom Judea was restored to the exiles, and in virtue of 
whose grant, the returned Jews were empowered to cut down “ the cedars 
of Lebanon for their temple.” (Ezra iii. 7.) But Cyrus might have been 
all this, and yet a contemporary Sovereign of Media and Armenia might 
possibly have been scarcely, if at all, inferior to him in power and dignity ; 
whereas, we seem to gather almost certainly from Isaiah, that Coresh was 
to be elevated by the Most High, after a brilliant career of conquest, to be 
far the greatest of all then living kings. But the language of the his- 
torian still agrees with the spirit of the prophet’s predictions; for we find 
Bura’s Coresh' saying of himself, “The Lord God of heaven hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth.’’ Here he speaks of his own unrivalled 
power and greatness, in language which might have been suitably used, 
had he obtained his wide dominion by inheritance, though still more suit- 
ably, by one who had obtained his power by arms and conquest. Yet it 
may possibly be objected that Isaiah says nothing of Persia as under the 
sway of Coresh. But if we grant, what we cannot reasonably refuse to 





out the predictions of Isaiah to Coresh, and that the latter, (who, we may suppose 
had previously heard much of Daniel’s holy character and wisdom,) believed them to 
have proceeded from the God of heaven. Coresh would not, perhaps, be affected 
with greater wonder and awe on finding himself twice mentioned by name, than on 
learning that the ancient prophet had foretold that “the two-leaved gates should not 
be shut.” The power and prescience of the God of Israel would thus be impressed 
upon his mind with twofold force. 

i I wish to observe that the language used by the Coresh of Ezra, would, when 
we bear in mind the great duty for the fulfilment of which the Most High had specially 
raised him up, almost constrain us to believe that the Medes were included within 
the dominions which the Lord God of heaven had given to him. Many Jews had 
most probably settled in Media; and if Coresh were not Sovereign of that region also, 
he would have possessed no right whatever to summon, by proclamation, the Jews 
residing there, and offer them permission to return to Palestine. It will not do to 
argue that it might as well be said that Egypt must have been a province of the do- 
minions of Coresh. The Jews who went into Egypt, went thither of their own will, 
and without any divine direction; hence they had neither part nor lot in the promised 
deliverance through Coresh. Perhaps the very nature and extent of the duties which 
devolved on Coresh as the Lord’s anointed and shepherd, required that he should have 
no earthly superior, and that his dominions should be so extensive, that he could, as 
4 Sovereign, summon all the captive exiles to the east of the Euphrates, and be en- 


oo. without hindrance from any rival potentate, to establish them once more in 
alestine. 
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concede, (1.) That the conquest of Babylon by Coresh is certainly predicted 
by Isaiah in xlv. i. 3. (2.) And that this was the same overthrow of the 
Chaldean metropolis, as that predicted to be accomplished by the Medes 
(xiii. 17), and by Elam and Media (xxi. 2 and 9), then must the Coresh 
of Isaiah be specially the leader of the hosts of Elam and Media when he 
took Babylon. And if so, we may, without difficulty, believe that he was 
to be lord of Elam, Media, and Persia, when he decreed the restoration 
of the Jews, and the rebuilding of their temple. 

V. There is, however, another sacred historian, the prophet Daniel, who 
bears distinct testimony to the royalty and greatness of the Coresh of 
Ezra, and, therefore, to that of the Coresh of Isaiah. Daniel mentions 
him not less than three times ; once as Coresh the Persian, thus pointing 
out that Persia, and not Media, was the place of his birth ; once he styles 
him King Coresh ; and once he calls him king of Persia. And it appears 
to me that this book of Daniel alone, furnishes very satisfactory evidence 
that the individual to whom Isaiah, Ezra, and Daniel agree in assigning 
the name of Coresh, was not merely a vice-regal satrap, however power- 
ful, but a mighty and independent Sovereign. The first of the three 
passages just alluded to, and to which the reader’s attention may be 
directed, is the following,—‘ So this Daniel prospered in the reign of 
Darius, and in the reign of Coresh the Persian (vi. 28). What else can 
we understand from such a statement, than that Darius and Coresh were 
two Sovereigns to whom Daniel owed allegiance at different periods; and 
that when Darius ceased to reign, Coresh succeeded to his kingdom, and 
became Daniel’s king, at least in as high a sense as Darius had already 
been so. Again, at the end of the first chapter, in which Daniel’s early 
history under Nebuchadnezzar had been described, it is added, (and the 
addition may possibly have proceeded from the pen of Ezra), “ And Daniel 
continued even unto the first year of King Coresh.” (i. 21.) The fair, not 
to say obvious, inference from this passage is, that in process of time, 
Coresh succeeded as an independent Sovereign to the Chaldean throne, 
when Daniel, of course, would owe to him the same allegiance, which he 
had previously owed to Nebuchadnezzar. Nor is the third passage less 
decisive. ‘In the third year of Coresh, King of Persia, a thing was 
revealed unto Daniel,” (v. 1.) Thus Coresh, two years after he had issued 
the decree for the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem, in which he 
claims to himself the title of “King of Persia, and possessor of all the 
kingdoms of the earth,’’ is called also by Daniel, King of Persia. And 
as Daniel gives this important royal title at a time when, we may feel 
assured, that on the head of the Medo-Persian ram, the Persian or higher 
horn, was pre-eminent over the Median, the very fact that Coresh was 
then king of Persia, amounts to a positive proof that he was superior in 
power and greatness to the then Sovereign of Media, if Media really had 
at that time a separate Sovereign—and it amounts to very high pre 
sumptive evidence that, at the time in question, Coresh was the Sovereign 
of Media, as well as of Persia. But there is one point connected with 
the verse now under consideration, which deserves special notice. It was 
the usage of the sacred writers to date their histories and predictions, 
according to the years of the reigning Sovereign. The custom which had 
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prevailed under their native kings, was still continued when they had 
passed under a foreign yoke. Thus Haggai and Zechariah mark the date 
of their predictions, by naming the particular year of the reign of Darius 
in which they were delivered. And the Evangelist Luke teaches us the 
supremacy of Rome over Judea, about the time when our Lord was to 
enter on his divine mission, by writing that, “in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Ceesar, the word of God came to John, the son of 
Zacharias, in the wilderness.” Daniel too, makes a similar use of the 
names and reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and Darius the Mede ; 
all of whom were independent Sovereigns of Babylon. For, even if we 
suppose that Coresh was already the higher horn on the head of the Medo- 
Persian ram when Babylon was taken, (and this seems highly probable,) 
and that it was Coresh who, as the superior in political power, and the 
actual conqueror of the Chaldean metropolis, graciously permitted Darius 
the Mede to receive the kingdom of Belshazzar, it is evident, from Daniel’s 
narrative, that Darius was permitted to hold Babylon as an independent 
Sovereign. It may, therefore, be inferred that in “the third year of 
Coresh,” this Persian king stood in the same relation to Daniel, as the 
Chaldean kings and Darius the Mede had done previously, i. ¢., he was 
Daniel’s Sovereign, from whom the prophet had no appeal to a higher 
earthly potentate. And it is not credible that Daniel would (almost trea- 
sonably), have called Coresh, King of Persia, if the latter had been only 
a vice-regal satrap of Babylon, under Xerxes, or his son Artaxerxes. It 
would be one thing for an aspiring satrap to style himself King of Persia, 
with no just claims to the title; and quite another thing for Daniel to 
sanction such a titular usurpation, by adopting it in a writing intended to 
form a part of the inspired Hebrew Scriptures, and which Coresh would 
probably never see. 

But we are also still further to consider these introductory words, “In 
the third year of Coresh, king of Persia,” in their connexion with the 
remarkable vision which was then vouchsafed to Daniel. During the three 
weeks which immediately preceded the appearance “ of the man clothed in 
fine linen, by the side of the great river Hiddekel (Tigris),” the prophet 
abstained “ from all pleasant bread, and from flesh and wine,” and refrained 
“from anointing himself.” In this vision, the heavenly messenger thus 
addresses the servant of God; “From the first day that thou didst set 
thine heart to understand, and to chasten thyself before thy God, thy 
words were heard, and I am come for thy words.” He then proceeds to 
state the reason why three full weeks were permitted to elapse before the 
prayer was answered. ‘The prince of the kingdom of Persia, (perhaps 
some leading evil angel, whom Satan, the prince of the power of the air, 
and the god of this world, had specially charged to obstruct, at the Persian 
Court, the rebuilding of the Lord’s temple by Zerubbabel and Jeshua,) 
withstood me one-and-twenty days ;” the very three weeks which Daniel 
had spent in earnest abstinence and prayer; “but lo, Michael, one of the 
chief princes, came to help me, and I remained there with the* kings of 





* The heavenly speaker here uses the plural form, “ Kings of Persia,” although 
mention is only made of Coresh. 
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Persia.” (x. 13.) This should be sufficient to prove that, as the kingdom 
of Persia is here evidently used by the heavenly speaker in the true and 
proper sense of the term, and declared also to be the seat of that earthly 
power which alone could check the building of the Lord’s temple, Coresh, 
who was the Sovereign of that kingdom, must necessarily have been, not 
the vice-regal satrap of Babylon, but the great King of Persia, the higher 
and supreme horn of the Medo-Persian ram. Nor does the vision forbid 
us to think that Coresh was now Sovereign of Media, as well as of Persia, 
and Babylon. For it is incidentally said by the speaker, “ Also I, in the 
first year of Darius the Mede, even I stood to confirm and strengthen 
him.” This would seem to indicate that Darius had ceased to live and 
reign, and as his kingdom of Babylon had passed to Coresh, to what 
other individual can we suppose Media to have passed, than to him who 
succeeded Darius on the throne of Babylon, i.e., the whole dominion of 
the Medo-Persian ram was now subject to the higher Persian horn. 

And how thoroughly does Daniel’s account of the efforts made to stay 
the building of the temple, so early as in the third year of Coresh—i.e, 
only two years after he had issued his former decree—agree with the facts 
of history as recorded in the book of Ezra. For this writer tells us, that 
no sooner had the foundation of the temple been laid, (iii. 11,) than the 
people of the land, the descendants of Esarhaddon’s Gentile colonists— 
“the adversaries of Judah,”—began to trouble the Jews in building, and 
weakened their hands. They even “hired counsellors against them,” (to 
slander and hinder them at the Persian Court,) “all the days of Coresh, 
king of Persia, until the days of Darius, king of Persia.” 

Now it was in the first year of Coresh, that permission was given to 
the Jews to return to their own land, and the decree issued for the re 
building of the temple. The exiles had to be assembled from the different 
parts of the empire of Coresh, and it was not until the second month of 
the second year of their return, that Zerubbabel and Jeshua laid the 
foundation of the temple. It would, of course, take some little time for the 
adversaries of Judah to have their hired counsellors at work in the Court of 
Coresh. Hence, we may, not improbably, gather from the narrative of 
Ezra, that it was in the ¢hird year of Coresh the King, that earnest efforts 
were first made among the courtiers, to obstruct the rebuilding of the 
temple at Jerusalem. We have seen, too, that the language of Daniel’s 
vision, proves Coresh to have been the great King of Persia, and we may 
just add, that the language of Ezra’s narrative confirms this view. For 
it seems scarcely possible to deny that Ezra, when he says “ the hired 
counsellors” opposed the Jews “all the days of Coresh, king of Persia, 
until the days of Darius, king of Persia,” must be understood as asserting 
(a point, be it remembered, which this sacred historian was thoroughly 
competent to decide), that Coresh was one of the predecessors of Darius 
on the Persian throne, and king of Persia in the same independent and 
sovereign sense of the term, as was Darius afterwards. 

But what are we to infer from the following well-known prediction 
which formed part of the vision that appeared to Daniel in the third year 
of Coresh, king of Persia, viz. :—‘ Behold there shall stand up yet three 
kings in Persia, and the fourth shall be far richer than they all; and by 
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his strength, through his riches, he shall stir up all against the realm of 
Grecia’? (xi. 2.) I believe very few students of prophecy will hesitate 
to allow that this fourth Persian king of such vast wealth and power, and 
the determined enemy of Greece, was no other than Xerxes. When it is 
said, there shall ye¢ stand up three kings in Persia, it must mean that 
these three kings are to reign after Coresh, and as the successors of Coresh. 
If we think that Xerxes was to be a fourth king, in the sense of being 
additional to the three, then must these three have been Cambyses, 
Smerdis, and Darius Hystaspes. But if we suppose Xerxes to have been 
one of the three, and to have been the fourth, in reference to Coresh as 
the first, then must his three predecessors have been Coresh, Cambyses, 
and Darius Hystaspes. In this case we must think that the heavenly 
speaker did not take into account the brief seven or eight months reign of 
the magian usurper Smerdis. On either view, therefore, it seems esta- 
blished beyond controversy, from the vision, that the Coresh of Daniel, 
(and, therefore the Coresh of Ezra and Isaiah,) lived and reigned before 
the accession of Darius Hystaspes. Hence we conclude, that the Coresh 
of the Old Testament is certainly to be identified with the illustrious 
Persian king of secular history, the great Cyrus of Herodotus, Xenophon 
and Berossus. It follows that Darius the Mede could not have been 
Darius Hystaspes: and as he was only sixty-two when Cyrus took Baby- 
lon, and therefore about the same age as Cyrus, he could not have been 
Astyages the grandfather of Cyrus. We may perhaps safely conclude, 
that in Darius the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, we have 
Cyaxares the son of Astyages, king of the Medes, of whom we read in 
Xenophon. 

VI. There are other passages of Scripture connected with this discus- 
sion which must not be passed over in silence, and which may be usefully 
arranged side by side. 


All nations shall serve Nebu- And them (the Jews) that had escaped from 
chadnezzar, and his son, and his — the sword, carried he (Nebuchadnezzar) away to 
son’sson, until the very time of his Babylon, where they were servants to him and 
land come ; and then many na- his sons until the reign of the Kingdom of Persia; 
tions and great kings shall serve to fulfil the Word of the Lord by the mouth of 
themselves of him (the son’s son). Jeremiah until the land had enjoyed her Sab- 
—JER. xxvii. 7. baths, for as long as she lay desolate, she kept 

Sabbath to fulfil threescore and ten years.— 
2 Curon. xxxvi. 20. 


What are we to understand by the phrase, “ the very time of his land ?” 
Surely, the special time in which the Most High had determined to visit 
judicially, and punish the land of the king of Babylon. Although the 
prophet speaks of Nebuchadnezzar’s son and son’s son, he does not forbid 
us to suppose that Nebuchadnezzar may have been succeeded by more than 
one son; but both historian and prophet require us to believe that the 
throne of Babylon continued in Nebuchadnezzar’s family until the time of 
the land came, and Persia became a kingdom, whose sovereign was able 
to cast down the Chaldean dynasty and conquer the devoted land. We 
see, also, that while the historian speaks of the time of Jewish subjection 
to the family of Nebuchadnezzar, the prophet regards the period during 
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which the nations should serve that dynasty. The subjection of the Jews 
and the service of the nations to the Chaldean dynasty would cease to. 
gether with the extinction of that dynasty; but it would not follow that 
the Jews would be immediately, and without any further delay, restored to 
their own land. The period of the service of the nations to which the 
prophet alludes began (of this we may feel almost certain) with Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s victory over Egypt and her confederates at Carchemish (Jer, 
xlvi. 2). This event occurred, according to the received chronology, cir, 
608 B.c. And we might form a reasonable conjecture of the length of 
this period, during which Nebuchadnezzar, and his son, and his son’s son, 
were to occupy the throne of Babylon. Three generations, according to 
the ordinary computation of thirty-three years to a generation, amount to 
about a hundred years. But, as Nebuchadnezzar may not have been less 
than thirty years of age when he defeated Pharaoh Necho, and as his 
grandson was to be cast down from his throne before the natural termina. 
tion of his reign, we might fairly suppose that the period of the nation’s 
service to the Chaldean dynasty might possibly extend from seventy to 
eighty years. 

Again— 


Thus saith the Lord, after And this whole land shall be a desolation and 
seventy years be accomplished at an astonishment, and these nations shall serve 
Babylon, I will visit you, and per- the king of Babylon seventy years. And it shall 
form my good word towards you come to pass when seventy years are accom- 
in causing you to return to this plished, that I will punish the hing of Babylon, 
place.—Jer. xxix. 10. and that nation, saith the Lord, for their iniqui- 

ties, and the land of the Chaldeans, and will 
make it perpetual desolations....... For many 
nations and great kings shall serve themselves of 
them also, and I will recompense them for their 
deeds, and according to the work of their own 
hands.—Jer. xxv. 12—14. 


Here we have, again, the two periods already brought before us—one, 

that of the subjection of the nations, and the other, of the service of the 
. exiled Jews to the Chaldean dynasty—and each is stated to extend over 
e seventy years. The subjection of the nations we have supposed to com- 
mence from the victory at Carchemish, cir. 608 B.c., and, therefore, the 
time for the punishment of the last king of the Chaldean dynasty and his 
nation would be cir. 538 B.c. And I wish here to allude to a subject 
which will again come before us. The prophet seems to teach us that the 
king and the nation are both to be punished at the same time. But, accord. 
ing to Dr. Hale’s view, “ Belshazzar was slain by conspirators, cir. 553 B.C., 
the Babylonians soon after made a voluntary tender of the sovereignty to 
Darius, the Mede, and he took, or accepted, the kingdom with their free 
and full consent.” As the nation, therefore, was not punished at that 
time, if we accept the view of Dr. H., it would seem that Belshazzar’s fate 
was not noticed by the prophets, and that Jeremiah is speaking of the 
punishment of another king of Babylon some fifteen years afterwards. It 
has been said that the seventy years of the Chaldean dynasty, commence 
with the defeat of Pharaoh Necho, at Carchemish, and we may observe, 
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that as Necho, according to the Egyptian chronology, died cir. 603 B.c., 
his defeat by Nebuchadnezzar must have occurred earlier than that year. 





Again— 


Thus saith the Lord, that after 
seventy years are accomplished at 
Babylon, I will visit you, and per- 
form my good word toward you, 
in causing you to return to this 
place. Then shall ye call upon 
me, and ye shall go and pray unto 
me, and I will hearken unto you, 
... and! I will turn away your 
captivity, and I will bring you 
again into the place whence I 
caused you to be carried away 
captive. —JER. xxix. 10—14. 


In the first year of Darius, the son of Aha- 
suerus, of the seed of the Medes, which was made 
king over the realm of the Chaldeans; in the first 
year of his reign, I, Daniel, understood by books 
the number of years whereof the Word of the 
Lord came to Jeremiah, the prophet, that he 
would accomplish seventy years in the desolations 
of Jerusalem. And I set my face unto the Lord 
God, to seek by prayer and supplication, and said, 
webine Now, therefore (py), O, our God, hear 
the prayer of thy servant and his supplications, 
and cause thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary 





that is desolate for the Lord’s sake,..... open 
thine eyes and behold our desolation, and the city 
that is called by thy name. . . . O, Lord, hear, 
O, Lord, forgive, O, Lord, hearken and do; defer 
not (an bx), for thine own sake, O, my God.— 
Dan. ix. 2, 3, and 17—19. 


Whatever may have been Daniel’s previous conjectures (and it is next 
to impossible that he should not have indulged in occasional speculations 
on the subject) it appears unquestionably from his own words, that he had 
attained no satisfactory certainty in his mind concerning the true begin- 
ning and termination of the seventy years mentioned by Jeremiah, until the 
first year of Darius the Mede. One great fact had been accomplished— 
the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar had ceased to reign, an event which Jere- 
miah had clearly foretold. Thus were made clearly known to him the ter- 
mination and commencement of one of Jeremiah’s two periods of seventy 
years each; even that in which the nations were to serve the king of 
Babylon seventy years (xxv. 12). His mind would now turn with yet 
deeper interest to the seventy years to be accomplished by Judah at 
Babylon, when the captive exiles were to call on God, and He would hear 
them and restore them to their own land (xxix. 10). The prophet evidently 
succeeds, by examining the books of which he speaks, in arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion in reference to this second period also. And, I 
think, we cannot study attentively the prophet’s prayer on the occasion 
of his successfully understanding “ by books the number of the years, 
whereof the Word of the Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet, that He would 
accomplish seventy years in the desolation of Jerusalem,” without coming 
to the conclusion that the termination of this period was, then, very near 
and, as it were, imminent. Daniel had read that, towards the close of the 
period, the captives were to pray unto the Lord, and that, in answer to 
that prayer, He would restore them from Babylon to their own land. The 
aged servant of the Lord, therefore, seeks Him earnestly, and wrestles, so 





! This looks to the yet glorious future ; but it is also in its proper measure, true of 
the return from the Babylonish captivity. 
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to speak, in supplication for the speedy restoration of the temple and city, 
Nor may we think that Daniel, unless under a clear conviction that what 
he had discovered in the word and promises of Jehovah fully justified him 
in such a course, would have fervently and importunately prayed, “ Now 
(nry, vdv, nunc), cause Thy face to shine on Thy sanctuary. DEFER 
NOT, for Thine own sake.” Such petitions convince us that signs of the 
approaching deliverance were already appearing above the horizon, and that 
scarcely one or two years would elapse before the arrival of the time 
appointed in the Divine counsel for the promised restoration of Judah. 
And as the restoration was to be accomplished through Coresh, the lan- 
guage of the prayer which Daniel offered up in the first year of Darius the 
Mede would almost (if not altogether) justify us in believing that the reign 
of this Darius did not extend beyond one or two years at the utmost. We 
may say that, for this to be the case, Daniel must have discovered that 
these seventy years were to commence with his own captivity in the fourth 
of Jehoiakim, cir.606. If not then, it must have begun with the captivity 
of Jehoiachin, cir. 599. This would have rendered it necessary for about 
seven years to elapse from the commencement of the reign of Darius the 
Mede to the close of the seventy years in question—too long a period for 
Daniel to use with earnest importunity such terms as “ Now,” and “ Defer 
not.” 

But, according to Jeremiah, the king of Babylon and his nation must 
first be visited and punished before Judah could be restored. The whole 
tenor of the Scripture narrative warrants us to feel convinced that Coresh 
peaceably” succeeded Darius ; and, therefore, this visitation of king and 
nation must have preceded the accession of Darius the Mede. And we 
seem constrained to believe that the night on which Belshazzar was slain 
was a time of fearful judgment on the guilty nation—i. e., that on that 
night the triumphant Medo-Persian host entered the city, when blood was 
profusely shed, the city spoiled, and many of its idols demolished. 

VII. It is asked, ‘‘ Where do we learn that Belshazzar was slain 
at the taking of Babylon by Coresh?’ Let us turn to Jeremiah. 
“God is to prepare the nations with the kings of the Medes against 
the devoted city; and then the mighty men of Babylon will forbear to 
fight, and will remain in their strongholds” (li. 28—~30). Here we 
have plainly a siege of Babylon by the Medes and their confederates. 
Again, the prophet says, ‘One post shall run to meet another, to shew 
the king of Babylon that his city is taken at one end.” As the city was 
straitly besieged, we cannot suppose that couriers would be sent to 
Nabonidus, at some distance from Babylon. The king of whom Jeremiah 
speaks must be within the walls of Babylon” at the time; and therefore, 
if Berossus and the Babylonian monuments are to be depended upon, this 





m The language of the handwriting, “Thy kingdom is given to the Medes and 
Persians” seems to indicate this. 

n That a king of Babylon was present in the city at the time of the assault and 
capture seems clear from Jer. 1. 4. “The king of Babylon hath heard the report of 
them, and his hands waxed feeble; anguish took hold of him, and pangs as of a woman 
in travail.” 
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king could not have been Nabonidus, and therefore must have been Bel- 
sharezar (Belshazzar). Jeremiah does not, indeed, say expressly that this 
king was slain in the tumult, yet he so describes the horrors of the assault 
as to render such an event almost certain. For he elsewhere says, “ Call 
together the archers against Babylon; camp against it, round about; 
therefore shall her young men fall in the streets, and all her men of war 
shall be cut off in that day, saith the Lord’? (1. 30). And elsewhere, 
“Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will raise up against Babylon a strong 
wind: spare ye not her young men ; destroy ye utterly all her host. Thus, 
the slain shall fall in the land of the Chaldeans, and they that are thrust 
through in her streets’ (li. 1—4). May we not find described, in still 
more fearful characters, the spirit of merciless slaughter which should ani- 
mate the victorious Medes and Persians, as they entered the streets of the 
doomed metropolis, from the language of prophetic denunciation in 
Ps. exxxvii. ‘O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, happy 
shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he 
be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” Is it 
credible that the king of whom Jeremiah speaks should escape with his 
life in such a scene of ferocity and carnage? Surely He who gave Agag 
to be hewed in pieces by Samuel, at Gilgal, gave Belshazzar to the sword 
and spear of the ferocious and victorious host of Coresh, whose blind and 
cruel rage had been so fearfully described by Isaiah. ‘ Behold, I will stir 
up the Medes against them (the Chaldeans) which shall not regard silver, 
and, as for gold, they shall not delight in it, their bows shall dash the 
young men to pieces, and they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb ; 
their eye shall not spare children” (xiii. 18). We are not to suppose that 
these Medes and their confederates would not plunder the city ; but their 
bloodthirsty cruelty would be such that they will accept neither silver nor 
gold as a ransom to spare the lives of any. Let us look at what has been 
just advanced. Jeremiah assures us that a king of Babylon was within the 
walls of the city on that fearful night, and in his palace (for, doubtless, the 
post or couriers sought him there); and, by comparing together Berossus 
and the recent decipherments of the Babylonian monuments, we discover 
that this king must have been Belsharezar, the son of Nabonidus. This 
wretched king could only have hoped to escape by offering a ransom? and 
Isaiah forewarns us that the ferocious Medes would not be turned aside from 
the work of slaughter by any bribes of gold or silver. But with this Bel- 
sharezar terminated the Babylonian dynasty of the family of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and his kingdom was given to the victorious Medes and Persians. 
And did not this very thing happen at the death of Belshazzar? The 
hand-writing declared to him, “thy kingdom is given to the Medes and 
Persians.” And what does Daniel immediately add? “In that night was 
Belshazzar,.the king of the Chaldeans, slain ; and Darius, the Median, took 
the kingdom.” If we are to believe that this Belshazzar was not identical 
with the Belsharezar of the Babylonian monuments, and with the king of 
Babylon in Jeremiah, to whom tidings were brought on the night of the 
successful assault and capture of the city, then is Belshazzar’s fate not 
even alluded to by the prophets ; a silence which we must think to be very 
improbable. 
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But this important point calls for a few additional remarks. In the 
first year of Darius the Mede, Daniel, at length, sufficiently understood, 
by books, the termination and commencement of the seventy years’ desola- 
tions of Jerusalem, to encourage him to pray importunately, that the Lord 
would proceed, without further delay, to restore Judah from exile and to 
rebuild the city and the temple. We must not exclude from these “ books” 
the prophecies of Isaiah. We have every reason to believe, from Ezra i, 
1—3, that Daniel must have shewed to Coresh the predictions of Isaiah, 
in which this king had been expressly named as the restorer of the city 
and temple—nay, also as the conqueror and spoiler of Babylon, against 
whom, in the moment of peril, the gates had not been shut. The book 
of Isaiah had, therefore, doubtless been in the possession of Daniel ; and 
its predictions concerning the triumphant cruelty of Elam and Media, and 
the fall of Babylon before those enemies, and the name and deeds of Coresh, 
would be familiar to such Jews as Daniel, Zerubbabel, and Jeshua, and 
through them to numbers of the pious exiles. When Coresh advanced, at 
the head of the forces of Elam and Media, it would be impossible for the 
Jewish captives not to be struck with emotions of awe and expectation, 
It would be next to impossible for the citizens of Babylon to remain 
entirely ignorant of these hopes and expectations of the despised Jews, 
which would serve as a theme of ridicule and scorn at the palace itself. 
At length, after the siege had extended over more than a year and a half, 
the anniversary of a great national religious festival is to be celebrated 
throughout the vast metropolis—for this is generally supposed to have 
been the cause of Belshazzar’s banquet. Many families from different 
parts of the Chaldean realm would have fled before the advancing host of 
Coresh, as he marched against Babylon, in order to take refuge in the 
metropolis, where they would continue in great numbers during the 
siege. Thus, Belshazzar would have at hand a thousand lords to summon 
before him to do honour to their national gods at the royal banquet. 

Let the mind dwell for a brief space upon the subject of these un- 
hallowed festivities. Babylon still defies all the attempts of Coresh, who 
seems as far as ever from success. The monarch’s heart is lifted up in 
him. We may readily believe that the king, or some of his courtiers, in- 
troduced scoffingly the subject of Jewish predictions and expectations. 
The gods of Babylon have apparently triumphed hitherto. Belshazzar, as 
he drank wine before the thousand lords, commanded to bring the golden 
and silver vessels which his father, Nebuchadnezzar, had taken out of the 
temple which was in Jerusalem, that the king, and his lords, his wives and 
his concubines, might drink therein. As we read this, do we not feel that 
the very time of this impious king, and his city, and land, is come? Can 
we doubt that the very hour is at hand for the accomplishment of 
“the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of His temple’ (Jer. 1. 28; 
li. 11). 

The king, his lords, his wives and concubines, not without ribald jest- 
ing and mockery, drink wine from the sacred vessels of Jerusalem, and 
not content with praising the gods of silver and gold, exalt even their idols 
of wood and stone above the Most High. Here, if ever before or after, 
was blasphemous and direct defiance of the God of heaven, to exert his 
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wer and take vengeance for his own Holy name, and for his temple. 
Doubtless the whole vast festal assembly (even if every individual did not } 
profane the sacred vessels by actually drinking from them) encouraged the 
impiety of their monarch, and were at once abettors of the crime, and 
accomplices in the guilt. But before this period, “ the daughter of Baby- 
lon” had already incurred no slight guilt before the Most High, for wicked, 
though less sacrilegious contempt and derision, towards the captive people 
of Jehovah, when they were weeping by the streams of Babel as they 
remembered Sion.” For there they that carried us away captive, required 
of us a song, and they that wasted us, required of us mirth, saying, sing 
us one of the songs of Sion.” And beyond doubt, on the fatal night of 
Belshazzar’s banquet, the whole idolatrous population of the devoted city, 
would, if the opportunity had been offered, have heartily joined with their 
king in his profane defiance of the God of Israel. This would seem to hike 
have been specially the time when the outraged Majesty of the Lord A | 
should bid the triumphant shout be raised —* Babylon is fallen, is fallen.” ae 
And I cannot but think it most inconsistent both with the letter and the ae 
spirit of the divine predictions, to suppose that divine vengeance should 
proceed no farther, on that memorable night, than merely to give up Bel- 
shazzar and some of his favorite lords, as helpless victims to the swords 
of conspirators, and to permit the murder to be followed by the quiet 
accession of Darius the Mede to the vacant throne, at the invitation of 
the citizens of Babylon. They who take this view, consider that Coresh, 
when he had succeeded Darius, appointed Nabonadius? as his viceroy over 
Babylon, who afterwards rebelled and was conquered, and the city taken 
by Coresh. We are thus to suppose that the Most High waited some 
fifteen years, after the impious feast of Belshazzar, before he stirred up 4 
Elam and Media, under Coresh; and then, not apparently to take ven- Ji 
geance for his temple, but to punish a rebellion against the sovereign " 
power of Coresh. Jeremiah twice declares that in punishing Babylon by 
the archers and the Medes, the Lord would take special vengeance for 
his temple. And what more suitable accomplishment of this denunciation 
can be conceived, than that the Most High should select the very night 
on which the sacred vessels of his temple would be outrageously profaned, i 7 
to let loose his vengeance on the guilty king and city. <a 
VIII. Daniel did not fully know from what event to date the commence- $i 
ment of the seventy years desolation of Jerusalem, until the first year of 
Darius was come. He would previously have to choose between his own 
captivity in the fourth of Jehoiakim, the captivity of Jehoiachin some seven 
years after, and the burning of the temple some nine or ten years after 
this. And how easily could heavenly light be sent into his mind at the 
proper time. For which of all these three events was really the most ; 
decided commencement of the desolations of Jerusalem? What was the a 
burning of the temple but the destruction of an edifice which the Gentiles 
had already twice polluted and profaned. And when Jehoiachin was 














° Colonel Rawlinson’s discoveries seem to teach us that Nabonidus was an inde. 
pendent Sovereign of Babylon, and not a vassal king under a Persian lord. 
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taken to Babylon with some of the sacred vessels, this was not the first 
but the second desecration and captivity. No, the real commencement of 
the desolations was when Nebuchadnezzar jirst took the Holy City. 
When Daniel and his three friends and others were carried away captive— 
and when the Lord gave into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar part of the 
vessels of the House of God, which he carried into the land of Shinar, éo 
the house of his god ; and he brought the vessels into the treasure-house of 
his God. This was the real commencement of the desolations—subsequent 
Gentile triumphs were not to be compared with this first triumph—they 
were only the pollution and profanation of that which had been already 
fearfully polluted and profaned. Daniel would also know that the Lord 
generally begins to deliver the oppressed by the punishment of the oppres- 
sor ; and he would thus be prepared to expect that the casting down of 
Babylon and Belshazzar was but the prelude to the restoration of Judah. 
The facts that the Chaldeans had been conquered by Coresh at the head 
of his Medo-Persian host, and that he himself, a Jewish prophet, had been 
raised by Darius to be one of the three great presidents of his kingdom, 
would encourage the prophet to expect the speedy fulfilment of the 
promised deliverance by the hand of Coresh, in whom he would recognise 
God’s shepherd and anointed one. 

IX. The question of the correctness or incorrectness of the Asiatic 
chronology of Herodotus bears upon our present subject. It has been 
concluded, perhaps without sufficient reason, that the father of history has 
been mistaken on this point. Dr, E. Hinckes, the able and indefatigable 
investigator of Assyrian remains, thus writes, in the July Number of The 
Journal of Sacred Literature, (p. 405) :—** The annals of the seventh year 
of Sargon are much mutilated. It is of some interest that a Dayukkuis 
here mentioned ; he is called a Mannian, that is, an inhabitant of Lesser 
Media, and appears to have been an independent chief. There can be 
little doubt that he is the Dejoces (Ayicxns) of Herodotus. The year 
mentioned is five years before the commencement of his reign according 
to Herodotus, and seven according to Eusebius.” 

If, as Dr. E. Hinckes states, the seventh of Sargon corresponds to 715 
B. C., then as Dejoces reigned 53 years, it is not likely that his reign 
commenced later than the statement of Herodotus, 7. e., cir. 709—710 
B. Cc. If so, we may consider his Asiatic chronology to be probably 
correct ; and thus Cyaxares must have died, cir. 594 B. c., nine years 
before the eclipse of 585 B. c. 

Again, we have seen that Daniel’s Coresh (x. 1, and xi. 2), preceded, 
on the Persian throne, Xerxes and Darius Hystaspes—and that he is 
therefore to be identified with the Great Cyrus of Herodotus. Assuming, 
as is almost certain, that Babylon was taken by him cir. 538 B.c., it will 
follow that Darius the Mede, who was then about sixty-two years old, was 
born cir. 600 B.c., and we must identify his father Ahasuerus with the 
Astyages of Herodotus and Xenophon. And it is decidedly more probable 
on this view, that Astyages, whose son Darius was born cir. 600 B. ©, 
succeeded his father Cyaxares, cir. 594 B.c. (as Herodotus teaches us), 
than so late as cir. 583 B. c. 
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Professor Airey has proved that (if we are to understand Herodotus 
as saying that the Lydo-Median war was terminated by an eclipse which 
was total at the spot where the armies were engaged), it is impossible that 
Thales could have intended the eclipse of 610 B.c. But, perhaps, we 
can scarcely trust the accuracy of Herodotus in the description of an 
eclipse ; at least, if we may rely on the correctness of the following. Dr. 
Hales tells us ‘that the time of Xerxes’ departure from Susa, is deter- 
mined by an eclipse of the sun, visible at Susa about eight in the morning, 
19th April, 481 B.c.” This eclipse is described by Herodotus as total ; 
“for the sun disappeared in a cloudless and clear sky, and day became 
night.” But Dr. Brinkley’s computations have proved that this was 
somewhat less than half an eclipse. Xerxes was alarmed at the pheno- 
menon, and proceeded to cousult the Magi. Now, Herodotus is believed 





to have read his history at the Olympic games, cir. 445 B.c. And if, a 
within thirty-six years, a half eclipse could be exaggerated by tradition te 
into a total one, in which “day became night,” how much more easily it Pe 
might a similar exaggeration have happened in the case of an eclipse cy 
which had occurred so early as 610 B. c.? i$ 
In the October Number of The Journal of Sacred Literature, (p. 234), | 
is the following statement by Dr. E. Hinckes :—* The date of the capture ie 
of Nineveh (625 B. Cc.) appears to me quite certain; and of course, I hold ‘ 


that Herodotus committed a gross blunder, either in placing the Lydian war 
before the capture of Nineveh, or in identifying the eclipse which terminated 
that war, with the eclipse which Thales foretold.” To me it appears that 3 
the arguments from chronology are of such a character, that if we reject, 





king of Assyria, in 2 Kings xxiii. 29, must compel us to believe that 
Nineveh was still the residence of an Assyrian king, when Pharaoh Necho i 
undertook an expedition to the Euphrates, and was encountered by Josiah, mit 
cir. 610 B.c. But we must remember that Herodotus calls the realm of ie 
that Labynetus who was conquered by Coresh, “the Assyrian dominion ;” set | 
and Ezra (vi. 22), styles Darius “king of Assyria.” i 
X. It would appear from the Behistun inscriptions, that Herodotus i¢ 
has incorrectly inserted the names of Cambyses, Coresh, and a second 
Teispes, into the genealogy of Darius (vii. 11). But I am not satisfied 
that we can feel quite sure, that, if Herodotus has rightly given the pedi- 
gree of Coresh, Darius Hystaspes was therefore contemporary (in the ‘ 
usual sense of the term) with Coresh. Herodotus makes Darius Hys- if 
taspes about twenty-two years old at the death of Coresh, while Ctesias a 
states that he was seventy at the time of his decease. On this latter view, 
as he died in 486 B. c., he was born in 556. But let us look at the two 
genealogies of Coresh, and the son of Hystaspes. 


as we seem bound to do, the eclipse of 610, we cannot allow that it was i i 

the eclipse of 585 (whether predicted by Thales or not) which terminated Ne 

the Lydian war. With regard to Dr. E. Hinckes’ view, that Nineveh i 
was finally taken in 625 B.c., some have supposed that the mention of a if 

+ 





» It is not intended to suggest here that the eclipse of 610 8. c. could have termi- 
nated the Lydo-Median war; as Professor Airey has ascertained that the eclipse of a, | 
610, September 30, was north even of the sea of Azoff. ony 
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Pedigree of Coresh according to Pedigree of Darius Hystaspes according 
ferodotus. to the inscription. 
Achcemenes. Achcemenes. 
Teispes. Teispes. 
Cambyses I. Ariamnes, 
Cyrus I. Arsames. 
Cambyses IT. Hystaspes. 
Cyrus the younger II. Darius. 


Let it be granted that Cambyses I. and Ariamnes were brothers ; it is 
quite possible, that Ariamnes may have been from ten to fifteen years 
younger than Cambyses. Arsames may have been born fifteen or twenty 
years after Cyrus I., and thus, if sacred and secular history should seem 
absolutely to require it, both these pedigrees may be perfectly correct, 
and yet Darius Hystaspes may have been born between thirty and forty 
years later than Cyrus. 

IX. They who consider Coresh to have been a vice-regal satrap in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, regard the language of his decree 
(Ezra i. 1, 4), as that of inflated Oriental exaggeration. Yet, as this 
decree must, in all probability, have become known to his haughty 
Sovereign, we cannot easily conceive that Coresh would have dared to 
commit himself by openly arrogating to himself such presumptuous, not 
to say treasonable, titles. It is not, however, merely from his own decree 
that we gather his real dignity. Ezra, in a history drawn up for the use 
of the Jews, always speaks of Coresh as the king of Persia, in the same 
sense in which he applies that high title to Darius and Artaxerxes. And 
it is far more likely that Darius (Ezra vi. 1—7), should have deferred to 
a decree of the Great Coresh, than to that of a Satrap prince. The charge 
of inflated Oriental exaggeration may, with far more seeming justice, be 
brought against the proclamation issued by Darius the Mede, when Daniel 
came forth unharmed from the den of lions. (Dan. vi. 25—27). This 
Darius, though called by Daniel, the Mede, is nowhere styled king of 
Media or Persia ; nor can we gather from the Scriptural narrative that he 
was anything more than “king of the realm of the Chaldeans.” Thus 
we read—* In that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans slain. 
And Darius the Median took the kingdom.” What kingdom? that which 
had belonged to Belshazzar. And in the immediately following verse we 
read—* It pleased Darius to set over the kingdom one hundred and twenty 
princes, which should be over the whole kingdom, and over these, three 
presidents, of whom Daniel was first.” Again we ask—over what king- 
dom? Surely over that same kingdom which Darius had just received, and 
with whose administration Daniel had been so familiar. But must we not 
suppose that a kingdom with one hundred and twenty satraps to govern 
its one hundred and twenty provinces must be rather a vast and mighty 
empire, than the realm of Belshazzar? Not necessarily ; for -within the 
comparatively narrow limits of Great Britain and Ireland, we have about 
a hundred and seventeen counties. The hundred and twenty-six provinces 
of Ahasuerus, the husband of Esther, were probably the divisions of 4 
= more extensive and unwieldy empire than ever belonged to Darius the 
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Some have asserted that Darius the Mede is to be identified with 
Darius Hystaspes. But if Daniel (who was fully competent to decide this 
question) assures us that Darius and his father, Ahasuerus, were Medes, 
it seems impossible to identify this Mede with Darius Hystaspes, who was 
certainly a Persian. And Josephus, who had full access to Herodotus, 
Berossus and the Tyrian annals, tells us that Darius the Mede was known ae 
to the Greeks by another name—i.e., when spoken of by any Greek ER 
historian, he was not called Darius, and cannot, therefore, (so far as A i 
the authority of Josephus is concerned), be identified with the son of ks 
Hystaspes, who was known to the Greeks by no other name than that of 4 
Darius. If it be then impossible to identify this Mede with any Persian ae 
king, we can find no probable place for him much later than the period of f 
the capture of Babylon ; and we must utterly reject the authority of Hero- 
dotus, Berossus, and Josephus,? if we think that Darius the Mede was 
superior to Coresh, and that the territories which Coresh may have pos- : 
sessed were placed under the administration of Daniel and his fellow ut 
presidents. ‘The silence of Herodotus and the compiler of the Canon, & 
(neither of whom mentions Darius the Mede as a predecessor of Coresh 
on the throne of Babylon) should almost decide us to believe that Coresh 
graciously permitted his uncle Cyaxares to occupy Belshazzar’s throne. is 
The Behistun inscriptions (if correctly interpreted) clearly teach us that 
Darius Hystaspes regarded himself as having been one of the subjects of 
Cambyses (Kabujiya) and Coresh, and that he would have had no claim to 
the Persian throne, if any son of Coresh had survived the Magian usurper 
—that Babylon was a province of the Persian empire at the accession of 
Darius—and that Media and Babylon had been inherited by Cambyses, 
from his father Coresh. Thus these ancient sculptured records confirm k 
(what we could previously have inferred from Herodotus) that the whole : 
Chaldean dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, his son, and son’s son, had passed 
away, and Babylon had been cast down from imperial greatness before the 
death of Coresh ; and it could have been no other than the Great Cyrus ie 
by whom that dynasty was overthrown, and the decree issued for the re- Mi 
building of the temple at Jerusalem. It must, therefore, have been Darius 

















9 The simple fact that Josephus, who had access, not only to Daniel and Ezra, but 
also to Herodotus, Ctesias, Berossus, and Menander’s Tyrian Annals, should decidedly 
distinguish between Nebuchadnezzar and the Great Cyrus, should effectually discour- 
age all attempts to identify the latter with the former. I would also observe, that 
with reference to the names and order of the Persian kings, from Cyrus downwards, 
the Persian traditions, still extant, cannot be compared with the testimony of Herodo- 
tus. From the day that Canada became a British province, are not its provincial 


records of the names and order of the kings of England, just as authentic and trust- Fi: 
worthy as those of London, Edinburgh, or Dublin? And before Coresh took Babylon fy 
he had become Sovereign of the Greek States of Asia Minor. Therefore, from that ir 
time forward, the records of Halicarnassus (to which Herodotus would have full ’ 


and his successors, as were the archives of Susa and Echatana. Herodotus (who had 
also access to the historical work of the historian Hecateus), was born cir. 484 B. c., 
his grandfather, therefore was a subject of Cambyses, and probably, of Coresh also. 
The Behistun inscriptions have strikingly confirmed the correctness of the order of 
Herodotus, viz. :—Cyrus, Cambyses, the Magian, Darius Hystaspes, and Xerxes. iP 


access), were as authentic and accurate in reference to the names and order of Coresh + 
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Hystaspes (and not Darius Nothus), under whom the second temple was 
finished. The Behistun inscriptions and Herodotus unite in giving the 
following names and order—Cyrus, Cambyses, (or Kabujiya), Smerdis, 
(or Bartius), Darius Hystaspes. Ezra gives two Persian kings between his 
Coresh and Darius, viz..—Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes. Daniel must be 
considered as positively assuring us, that his Coresh (who is beyound 
question identical with the Coresh of Ezra), was a predecessor on the 
Persian (surely on the Medo-Persian)” throne of Darius Hystaspes and 
Xerxes. It does not, therefore, seem possible to doubt that the Ahasuerus 
and Artaxerxes who are placed by Ezra (iv. 5—7 and 23—24), between 
Coresh and Darius, are to be identified with Cambyses and Smerdis ; and 
his Darius with the son of Hystaspes. I make no other remark on the 
fact, that Ezra merely writes, “in the days of Artaxerxes,” than to say, 
that this indefinite form of expression best suits the case of a king whose 
reign did not exceed eight months. 

XII. There are some who would assign the 19th year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (and his burning the Jewish temple) to 492 B.c., and his first to 
511: others think his 19th to have been 557 B.c., and his first 576 B.c. 
We are to remember, however, that in this discussion we must take into 
account the Egyptian chronology. The prophet Jeremiah expressly tells 
us (xlvi. 2), that Nebuchadrezzar (the king in whose 19th year the temple 
was burned), about the commencement of his reign defeated Pharaoh 
Necho with great slaughter at Carchemish, near the Euphrates. Now, 
Egyptian chronology leads us to believe that Necho died cir. 603 B.¢.* 
But the latter of the two views mentioned above would require us to 
believe that Necho was still living in 576 B.c., and the former, that 
Necho did not die until after 511 B.c. Again, the Scriptures mention 
another Egyptian king, Pharaoh-Hophra, who is doubtless to be identified 
with Apries. We read in Jeremiah xliv. 30, that this Hophra was to be 
given into the hands of his enemies at some period after the punishment 
of king Zedekiah, and the final capture of Jerusalem. It may be admitted 
as certain that Hophra was the Sovereign spoken of in the preceding part 
of this chapter; he was already, therefore, on the throne, when Jerusalem 
was destroyed by the Chaldeans. According to the Egyptian chronology 
he is supposed to have died cir. 569 B.c. Hence if this date be correct, 
the burning of the temple and the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar 
must have occurred before 570 B. c. 








r It cannot be doubted (from Dan. xi. 1), that Darius the Mede had ceased to 
reign in the third year of Coresh—and that the three kings of Dan. xi. 2, whether 
Cambyses, Smerdis, and Darius Hystaspes—or Cambyses, Darius, and Xerxes were 
kings of Media and Persia. It is, therefore, impossible to doubt that the Coresh of 
Daniel became king of Media as well as Persia, before his death. 

s If the seventy years of the service of the nations began with the victory at Car- 
chemish, the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar could not have continued longer than cir. 
633. But it is plain from Ezra iv. 5, compared with Dan. x. 1 and 13, that attempts 
to obstruct the building of the temple were made in the third of Coresh ; and when it 
is added, that these attempts were continued all the days of Coresh, we may fairly 
suppose that he reigned at least two or three years longer. Hence, as Coresh died 
cir. 530, we may infer that the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, allowing for the year or 
two of Darius the Mede, could not have continued later than cir. 533—537 B. ¢. 
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We have also other evidence, entirely independent of the sacred narra- 
tive, to prove the latter fact. It seems to be generally allowed that two 
eclipses, which occurred respectively in the 20th and 31st of Darius 
Hystaspes, happened, the former in 503, and the latter 492 B. c. Each 
of these dates teaches us that Darius began to reign cir. 523 B.c. This 
chronological result agrees strikingly with the computation, which shews 
that another eclipse recorded to have been visible in the seventh of Cam- 
byses, occurred 523 B. c.—especially when we remember that Herodotus 
assigns about seven years to the reign of Cambyses, and seven or eight 
months to that of the Magian usurper. But, in connexion with these 
dates obtained by astronomical computation, we have to consider certain 
statements in Herodotus. ‘This writer tells us that Cambyses in the fourth 
or fifth year of his reign, cir. 526—525, invaded Egypt, and that the 
Egyptian king Amasis died six months before Cambyses entered Egypt, 
after a reign of forty-four years. If then, Amasis died, cir. 526, he must 
have ascended the throne at the death of his predecessor Apries, or 
Pharaoh-Hophra, cir. 570 B.c. And thus we see again, that the burning 
of the temple at Jerusalem, and the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar 
were earlier than cir. 570 B. c. ; 

I would conclude by shewing how Ezra seems to prove that Coresh € 
was Sovereign of Media also. Ezra (vi. 2), may be considered as teaching 
us that Media was a province of the Persian empire at the accession of 
Darius Hystaspes. If so, he must have received it through Artaxerxes 
and Ahasuerus, (Smerdis and Cambyses), and they from Coresh. a4 

Feb. 21. G. B. 
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P.S.—I have already stated in this paper, that the Darius, in the sixth 
year of whose reign the second temple was finished, is once styled “ the 
king of Assyria,” (Ezra vi. 22), without, however, pointing out, as should 
have been done, the argument which suggests itself from this fact, to con- 
firm the view which makes this Darius to have been the son of Hystaspes. 
A minute’s reflection will shew us how very improbable (or rather incredible) 
it is, that at so late a period as the sixth year of Darius Nothus, cir. 417, 
when, in consequence of the previous reigns of Darius Hystaspes, Xerxes, 
and Artaxerxes Longimanus, the title of king of Persia must have obtained 
a world-wide renown, and that of “ king of Assyria” become obsolete and 
forgotten, the Jews should have employed the latter appellation instead of 
the former. Indeed, whether we suppose Ezra to have lived under Xerxes 
or Artaxerxes, it is very unlikely that he should have made use of the ob- 
solete title in question ; and many students of Scripture are probably not 
a little surprised when they first read the verse in which Darius is called 
“king of Assyria.” We cannot, indeed, suppose this designation to have ; 
been selected by Ezra; for, in the very next verse, he passes over several 
succeeding years, and, entering upon the history of his own times, speaks 
of Artaxerxes king of Persia. The difficulty, however, is very much les- J 
sened, if not wholly removed, by supposing that Ezra has transcribed a con- ; 
temporary record of the dedication of the temple in the sixth year of Darius 
Hystaspes, cir. 516—515 B.c. All of the Jews then present, above the 
age of twenty-two years, must have been born under a king of Babylon 
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—for it was with this title that Darius the Mede became the Sovereign 
of the exiled Jews; nay it was not until Cyrus became king of Babylon 
that he issued his decree for the rebuilding of the temple. The unfriendly 
conduct of his successor, Cambyses, may have well made the new title of 
king of Persia unpopular. Thus, when “the children of Israel, which 
were come out again from the captivity,” celebrated the first passover after 
the completion of the second temple, we might, perhaps, reasonably expeet 
that in praising the Lord for turning the heart of Darius unto them, they 
should have used the older and more familiar title of king of Babylon, or 
even that of king of Assyria, rather than the comparatively recent, and 
perhaps unpopular, designation of “ king of Persia.” 





THE NERONIC DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to send you one argument for the Neronic Date of the 
Apocalypse, drawn from internal evidence, which you will oblige me by 
inserting in The Journal of Sacred Literature :— 


Before any argument in favour of the Neronic date of the Apocalypse 
can have weight, it must be shewn that sufficient ground exists for ques- 
tioning, or at any rate for receiving with diminished confidence, the com- 
mon opinion, that the Revelation was seen by St. John in Patmos in the 
reign of Domitian. This is a point, on which much has been said, and 
to little purpose. I can bring no new weapons to this warfare; I can no 
more deny that Irenzeus asserts the Domitianic date, than I can deny that 
the title of the Syriac version claims the Neronic date. I have no means 
of testing the exact amount of probability which is to be attached to each; 
all I can do is, to shew that a difference of opinion, with regard to the 
date, existed at a very early period, and having done this, I shall have 
prepared the way for the argument which is to follow. 

Eusebius (lib. iii., 18), says, “In this persecution, i¢ is handed down by 
tradition, that the Apostle and Evangelist John, who was yet living, in 
consequence of his testimony to the Divine Word, was condemned to 
dwell on the island of Patmos. Irenzeus indeed, in his fifth book against 
the heresies, where he speaks of the calculation formed on the epithet of 
Antichrist, in the above-mentioned Revelation of John, speaks in the 
following manner respecting him: “If, however, it were necessary to 
proclaim his name (i.e., Antichrist) openly at the present time, it would 
have been declared by him who saw the Revelation, for it is not long since 
it was seen, but almost in our own times, at the close of Domitian’s reign.” 

It will be noticed that Eusebius says, that St. John’s banishment to 
Patmos in Domitian’s reign, was handed down by tradition, and that he 
quotes the testimony of Irenzeus to confirm this tradition. 

It seems evident that such a tradition existed, the question is, was 
such a tradition believed and universally admitted. 

Victorinus adds his testimony in support of the Domitianic date, to that 
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of Irenzeus and Eusebius. But he assigns a later date to the Gospel of 
St John, than to the Apocalypse. On Chap. iv. 14, Victorinus says, 
“Nam Evangelium postea scripsit; cum essent Valentinus, et Cerinthus, 
et Ebion et czeteri schole Sathane diffusi per orbem, convenerunt ad illum 
de finitimis provinciis omnes et compulerunt ut ipse testimonium con- 
scriberet.” 

“For he (John) wrote the Gospel afterwards; when Valentinus, and 
Cerinthus, and Ebion, and others of the school of Satan, were scattered 
over the world, all from the neighbouring provinces assembled together to 
him, and compelled him also to write his Gospel.” 

But Sir Isaac Newton tells us that Cerinthus “lived so early, that he 
resisted the apostles, at Jerusalem, in or before the first year of Claudius, 
twenty-six years before the death of Nero, and died before John;” and a 
fragment of Hippolytus fixes the date of St. John’s Gospel, a.p. 61. For 
my own part, I have not the slightest doubt that the Gospel of St. John, 
like the rest of the New Testament Scriptures, was written previous to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Independently of the incidental allusion to the 
city of Jerusalem as still existing, “ Now, there is at Jerusalem, by the 
sheep-market, a pool” (John v. 2); independently of the conversation 
recorded in chapter xxi., where our Lord, after predicting to St. Peter that 
his decease should precede his coming, intimates, respecting St. John, 
not that he should not die, as the disciples wrongly understood, but that 
he should tarry till he came ; independently of this, which appears to fix 
the date of the Gospel previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, it seems 
incredible that such stupendous prophecies of our Lord should have re- 
ceived their accomplishment, and yet have been passed over in silence by 
an inspired historian. Not so St. Luke, when recording the famine, 
“which came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar.” Not so St. Bar- 
nabas (if the passage in question be not an interpolation), “’Idod oi 
kabedovtes Tov vaov TodTOY duToi duToY diKodounoover. Tiverar™ dia ya, 
7) Todemety dvTovs KaOypEOn iro tov éxOpav.” “ Behold, they who have 
destroyed this temple, themselves shall build it up—and so it is—for, 
through their engaging in war, it hath been destroyed by the enemy” 
(8. Barnabee, Epist. xvi). 

Now does any insuperable reason exist, because Eusebius and Victo- 
rinus, with others of later date and less importance, follow Ireneeus much 
on the same ground as the Chiliasts followed Papias on the subject of the 
millenium, (‘‘ He was the cause that by far the greater number of Church 
writers after him held the like doctrine pleading the antiquity of the man” 
Eus., lib. iii.), that the opinion of a single father is to be considered con- 
clusive against equally positive opinions of antiquity to the contrary? I do 
not see why, in the matter of a date, Irenaeus should not have been quite 
as liable to mistake as Lactantius, who considered that the period of the 
six thousandth year of the world, at the end of which the millenium was 
to take place, was, in his day, within 200 years of its accomplishment, so 
that he considered the world, in his time at least, 5800 years old (Lac- 
tantius, Sacred Institutes, lib. vii.) 

It will be observable that there is a vagueness and uncertainty re- 
specting dates even in the Scriptures themselves. We need only notice 
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the looseness of the expression, “In the days of Herod the king there 
came, &c.” And the questions that have agitated the theological world 
respecting the precise date of the nativity, or the period of our Lord’s 
ministry upon earth, serve to confirm the idea that, in writings of such 
remote antiquity, the question of dates cannot always be accurately deter. 
mined. 

On the other hand, is there any direct and positive evidence of anti- 
quity confirming the idea that the tradition of the Domitianic date was 
not universally admitted ? 

Epiphanius says the Apocalypse was written in the time of Claudius, 
A.D. 50. The title of the Syriac version declares it to have been written 
in Patmos, whither John was banished by Nero the Cesar. Origen ex- 
pressly, and in a marked manner, affirms that John says in his Revelation 
that he was banished by the king of the Romans, without saying who con- 
demned him. ‘Tertullian conjoins the banishment of John with the mar- 
tyrdom of Peter and Paul, at Rome, under Nero. “Felix ecclesia Romana, 
ubi Petrus passioni dominic adquatur, ubi Paulus Johannis exitu coro- 
natur; ubi Apostolus Johannes posteaquam in oleum igneum demersus, 
nihil passus est, in insulam relegatur.” ‘‘ Happy Roman Church, where 
Peter is deemed worthy to share the passion of the Lord, where Paul is 
crowned by the same death as John (the Baptist), where the Apostle John, 
after having been plunged in burning oil, escapes unhurt, and is banished.” 

Andreas, Bishop of Czesareea, in his comment upon this book (e. vi. 16), 
says, ‘ John received this revelation under the reign of Vespasian.” 

Arethas, one of the earliest commentators on the Apocalypse, after 
mentioning the tradition of Irenceus respecting the Domitianic date (which 
shews that he considered that tradition unworthy of credit), explains the 
sixth Seal of the destruction of Jerusalem, and mentions that former com- 
mentators had explained it of the same event. Numerous false Apoca- 
lypses written at a very early period, such as the Apocalypse of Cerinthus, 
or books of almost an apostolic character, such as the Shepherd of Hermas, 
evidently an imitation of the Apocalypse, prove that the true Apocalypse 
must have had a much earlier date than the time of Domitian. 

Even supposing that the evidence adduced for the Neronic date is 
not so conclusive as that for the Domitianic date, (although, if Arethas, 
the third commentator, whose commentary has descended to us, explains 
the sixth seal of the destruction of Jerusalem, and, as Sir I. Newton says, 
declares that former commentators had explained it of the same event, 
this, to my mind, would outweigh all that Irenseus ever said); yet, still 
it must be admitted that there is positive external evidence in favour of 
the Neronic date as well as of the Domitianic date, and all that can be 
done is to array father against father and testimony against testimony, 
weighing the probabilities of the truthfulness of each in the balances of 
our own judgment. 

It is plain the question cannot be settled by external testimony. What 
course ought to be taken under such circumstances? what is the fair, and 
honest, and manly way of bringing this point to a right issue? Let an 
appeal be made to the internal evidence of the book itself. Let the words 
traced by the Spirit of God teach us that knowledge which we cannot 
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learn from the surmises of ancient fathers, or from the traditions of the 
Church. Let the love of “ science falsely so called,’’ which would exhaust 
human wisdom in building up a position drawn from sources from which 
no solid argument can be drawn, turn from the fables of antiquity to the 
truth of revelation. This would be, at least, the conduct of men who de- 
sired to seek after truth. But I hesitate not to affirm that it is because 
some are afraid that the truth might be found, and that it might militate in 
some way against previously entertained opinions, that they shrink from the 
inquiry, and suffer the most glorious disclosure in the whole of the Revealed 
Word of God to remain as sealed and as unintelligible to them as the 
Sealed Book of which the Apocalypse treats. 

I propose to examine only one argument drawn from this internal 
evidence. Not that the Book itself admits of only one—there is no Book 
in the Bible more replete with internal evidence of its object and its date 
than the Apocalypse. I need only mention the speedy coming of Christ 
everywhere mentioned throughout the Book, which coming was to be the 
“gyytedeia Tov dudvos,” of which Professor Lee says, “‘ The context here 
makes it quite impossible that the end of the world generally can be meant, 
unless we suppose it was to end with that generation, which is absurd ;” 
and if that coming took place, as St. Mark tells us, “’Ev éxésva tats 
yeepars peta THY Odéyrev exewynv”—In those days, after that tribulation,”’ 
nothing more need be said. That coming, connected with the destruction 
of a particular land and a particular city, when “the wine-press was 
trodden without the city,’’ “ the great city,” “the holy city,” the city put 
in opposition to the redes tv €Ovev, which had dominion over the kings 
of the earth, 7 eyovea Baoiéav eri tiv Baoiiewv ths yijs, Which defines 
it to mean that city only which claimed separation from the cities of the 
Gentiles. 

This city and temple are described as still existing in the days when the 
Apocalypse was written, and the bodies of Christian witnesses lying in the 
street of the city ‘ where their Lord was crucified.” The circumstances 
of great tribulation under which the Book was written closely agree with 
the circumstances of the Church under Nero’s persecution. The exhor- 
tations to stand fast, and the promises of reward to them that overcame, 
are continually repeated throughout the Book, corresponding minutely 
with the great Apostacy which our Lord said should precede His advent, 
and to which St. Paul alludes (2 Thes. ii. 2), “’Epwripev € imas ddedpoi 
imép tis wapovatas tod Kupiou nuiv "Inood Xpiot0d Kai nudv emsvvaywyis 
ér dutov, eis 70 pi) Taxews carevOjjva iuas..... ws ott eveatnKev 7 
mmepa 700 Xprot0d,””—t.€., “ We beseech you, by the rapoveca of the 
Lord Jesus, and by our glorious hope of éxivvaywyy at that rapoveia 
that ye be not shaken easily from your conviction, by being made to be- 
lieve that the day of Christ is actually upon you—is now present,” for such 
is the force of évestyxev, as may be easily seen by comparing Rom. viii. 39, 
with 2 Thes, ii. 2: “ pyres duas e€aratioy Kata wydeva tporov Ott, Edy 11) 
€\0n ‘H drootacia mpwitov.” “Let no man deceive you by any means, 
for ‘that day shall not come, except there come ‘ The’ falling away first ;” 
The well-known apostacy respecting which the Lord had forewarned His 
Church. These, and many such like internal proofs, which are only in- 
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telligible when referred to the closing scenes of the Jewish dispensation, 
make it morally certain that the symbols of the Apocalypse can refer to 
nothing so harmoniously as to the scenes connected with the completion of 
the Jewish economy and the coming of the Son of Man. 

But to get at once to the argument which I propose to examine. The 
woes of the Apocalypse (and I presume I may take it for granted that the 
Book, from the opening of the first Seal to the final consummation of the 
destruction of Babylon, is one unmixed and uninterrupted series of terrible 
calamity) are said to fall upon the dwellers in a particular land, upon the 
princes and lords and merchants of a particular land, and upon a particular 
city. 

These are described as “they that dwell on the earth,”* “ of cat 
kodvtes émi ths xfs.” “The kings of the earth,” “ Baowéis tis sis.” 
“The great men of the earth,” “ weyoraves ris yas.” ‘ The merchants 
of the earth,” ‘ €uopor tis ys.” “The great city which had dominion 
over the kings of the earth,” “7 woAcs 9 peyady 9 €xovea Baordecav emi 
Tav Baoiewv Ths yas.” 

Let us see first of all whether the woes of the Apocalypse are repre- 
sented as coming upon “them that dwell on the earth,” “ rods cato- 
Kouvtas éri THs yis.” 

This position can be confirmed by numerous passages. 

** Woe, woe, woe, to the inhabiters of the earth,” “ Tots catocKévow 
émi ths ys”? (Rev. viii. 13). ‘ Woe to the inhabiters of the earth and of 
the sea,” “Tots xatorcdver tiv yy Kai tv Oadacoav” (Rev. xii. 12). 
* And there fell a noisome and a grievous sore upon the men which had 
the mark of the beast, and which worshipped his image” (Rev. xvi. 2). 
Now, the men who had “ the mark of the beast and who worshipped his 
image” are defined as “they that dwell on the earth.” “And all that 
dwell upon the earth, ravzes dc catouwéuvrtes éxi ths yis, shall worship 
him,”—i.e., the beast (Rev. xiii. 8). “He..... causeth the earth and 
them that dwell therein, tv yijv Kai tods Katotkduvtas ev dv7q, to worship 
the first beast,” (Rev. xiii. 12.) ‘And deceiveth them that ‘dwell on the 
earth,” “ tovs xatowcodvtas éxi ths ys.” “Saying to them that dwell 
on the earth, tots xatowodow éxi ths hs, that they should make an 
image,” «.7.d. (Rev. xiii. 14; compare also, Rev. iii. 10; vi. 10; xvii. 2; 
xvii. 8). I trust, then, it will be admitted as an irrefragable position that 
the woes of the Apocalypse were to fall upon a particular people, specially 
marked out and defined as “ They that dwell on the earth.” 

Now, who are they that dwell on the earth? 

The words 7 yf are not unfrequently used in the Apocalypse in con- 
nexion with other clauses which qualify their meaning, making it evident 
that no particular land is pointed out, but the earth generally. I would 
adduce in support of this such passages as the following :—‘‘ And no man 





a “ They that dwell on the earth,” ¢zi ris yfjs, in every passage this ought to be 
translated “on the land ”—i. e., the land of Judea (compare Luke xxi. 23). “”Eotat 
yap dvaryKn peyadry emi THS ys Kai py) €év Tw Law® TovTw,” where our trans- 
lators, driven to the right meaning of the words by the qualifying clause, “ this 
people,” have translated éi 77s evs “in the land.” 
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in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth” (Rev. v. 3). “ And 
every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea” (Rev. v. 13; so also, Rev. xiv. 7; Rev. 
xx. 11, &c.). In all which passages it is at once evident from the quali- 
fying adjuncts that no particular land can be intended, but the earth 
generally, as part of creation. 

In some other passages, the obscurity of which does not admit of a 
positive interpretation, it is possible that the earth generally, or a parti- 
cular land, may be intended. I allude to such texts as, “The seven 
Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth” (Rev. v. 6). ‘ The stars of 
heaven fell to the earth” (Rev. vi. 13). “And He set His right foot upon 
the sea and His left foot on the earth” (Rev. x. 2). Although, if we 
bring our Lord’s prophecies and the prevailing opinions of the Jews into 
the scale, it will seem most probable that a particular land was intended. 
But the words in question are sometimes found qualified by governing 
considerations which define and determine their meaning, and this is 
always the case when they are found in connexion with the governing 
clause 6s katockduvtes. Then they have and can have, only one meaning, 
then they refer only to one land and to one people; and this land and this 
people must be the land and people of Judea. 

This will be reduced to demonstration from a consideration of the 
passages in which these words occur. 

They are found put in opposition and contradistinction to “every 
tongue and kindred, and people, and nation.” aca gvdq cai yAwoon 
cai Xdos kai €Ovos. It is well known that one only land claimed this 
distinction, one only people asserted this separation from the Gentile 
world, The Greeks were not more anxious to be held distinct from the 
Barbarians, than the Jews from the heathen, than the o« xatoiodvtes 
émi tis “vps from the dudai cai yrwooat Kai Navi Kai €Ovn. 

The first passage which I shall bring forward in proof of this is (Rev. 
vii. 4) where the 144,000 are said to be sealed “ of all the tribes of the 
children of Israel” —é« rans dvds vidv Iopand. By turning to Rev. 
xiv. 8, it will be found that the same 144,000 are said to be “ redeemed 
from the earth” —i-yopacpevor do ths yhs. These are contrasted (Rev. 
vi. 9), with “a great multitude, of all nations and kindreds and people 
and tongues” —éx zavtos €Ovous Kai PudOv Kai Nawy Kai yrwoowv. Here 
it is evident that the 144,000 of all the tribes, defined as the “ redeemed 
from the earth,” are put in opposition to “the great multitude—of all 
nations and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” The inference is un- 
avoidable, that the writer of the book intended to draw a distinction 
between Jew and Gentile—between the sealed “of all the tribes of the 
children of Israel’’ (and these tribes are enumerated by name, in order to 
shew that a literal Israel is intended), and the gathered from all nations 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues—and by comparing Rev. vii. 4, 
with Rev. xiv. 3, it is made matter of positive certainty, that the “ re- 
deemed from the earth,” dz ris fs, are identical with the sealed from 
“all the tribes of the children of Israel.” This at once gives us the 
position we contend for, that “the earth’’ is the land of Judea. 

Rev. xi. 9—10, “And they of the people and kindreds and tongues 
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and nations, shall see, &c.—and they that dwell upon the earth shall re 
joice over them.” 

Rev. xiii. 7—8. “And power was given unto him over all kindreds 
and tongues and nations and all that dwell upon the earth shall worship 
him.” 

Rev. xiv. 6. ‘And I saw another angel—having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation 
and kindred and tongue and people.” 

Rev. xxi. 26—27. “They shall bring the glory and honor of the 
nations ” €@vy “into it, and there shall in no wise enter into it any thing 
that defileth—but they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 
They who are zoé written in the Lamb’s book of life, are described as 
Ot KatowKodvTes eri Ths Yhs, Ov ov yéeypartal ta ovopata—* they that 
dwell on the earth whose names were not written” (Rev. xvii. 8). 

In all these passages there is a marked antithesis between the Jew and 
the Gentile—a distinction evident to the simplest comprehension. The 
Jew is described by that title which belongs to him alone, which he gene- 
rally occupies in the Apocalypse, and which is never used in this book in 
any other sense but as defining that peculiar people, who were separate 
from the Gentile world. The heathen, on the other hand, are appropri- 
ately distinguished by the name by which the Jew ever recognized them 
—the one the 6: catoccodvtes éxi rHs yijs, the other—the €Ovy Kai yioou 
kat Aaa Kai dudat. 

The same argument may be drawn from the consideration of those 
texts in which the expression “the kings of the earth,” 6: Baoidés ris 
yijs, occurs in contradistinction to other clauses which serve to define and 
particularize its meaning. And here again I should wish to take it for 
granted that the woes of the Apocalypse descend upon the BaorXeis tis 
vfs, as well as upon the oc catomodvtes éri ths yis. This will not re 
quire any elaborate proof. Under the sixth seal the kings of the earth, 
and the great men hide themselves from the approaching vengeance, calling 
upon the mountains and rocks, almost in the identical language predicted 
by our Lord, “ Fall on us and hide us from the face of him that sitteth 
on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb” (Rev. vi. 16). At the 
destruction of great Babylon the kings of the earth ‘“ bewail and lament 
for her when they see the smoke of her burning ” (Rev. xviii. 9). 

It will then hardly be denied that the woes of the Apocalypse come 
on princes and lords, who are called kings of the earth, as well as upon 
the inhabiters of the earth. But who are the kings of the earth? They 
are not the kings of the Gentile world, or they would be called 6: Baatheis 
twv €Ovwv” (Luke xxii. 25), and not oc Baorhéis ris ys.” They are 
not 6c ddka Bacidérs Tod Onpiod (Rev. xvii. 12), for these are not called « 
Baohés tis vis; nay, it is said of these ten kings that they shall hate the 
whore 7 éxovou Bacirecay emi tev Baciewv ths yjs. It would be im- 
possible for them to hate and destroy the whore which reigneth over the 
kings of the earth, and be themselves the kings of the earth. 

Is there then any clue by which we may discover who are meant by 
the kings of the earth? In Rev. xvi. 12—14, they are mentioned in 
opposition to the kings of the East, Baowés tw azo dvatohev. pdoov, 
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and the kings of the whole world, BaosAe?s rijs ducoupevys Od@s. This is 
avery remarkable distinction. They are the princes of a particular land 
which maintained a separation from every other country, which held itself 
aloof from the ovwovuevy od» of imperial Rome—and the dvatodccor 
root, Tout "est o« wept tv ’ApaBiav, (S. Clement, Epist. i. ad Cor. 
95) of Eastern nations. This, in the uniform language of history and 
Scripture, can only be Judwa. We may add to this that Clement, 
Epist. i., 12, calls the king of Jericho 6 Baoicds ris -yjs—and that Acts 
iv. 26, the rulers of Judeea are styled “the kings of the earth.” 

The same distinction is observable in Rev. xviii. 8. ‘ For all nations, 
évy, have drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornication, and the 
kings of the earth ,rs ys, have committed fornication with her.” So also 
Rev. xxi. 24, “And the nations, @@vy, of them that are saved shall 
walk in the light of it, and the kings of the earth, rs ys, do bring their 
glory and honour into it.” 

It is most evident that the writer of the Apocalypse (a book every- 
where abounding with the most forcible and magnificent contradistinctions 
and appositions) intended by these striking points of contrast to define 
and to determine the princes of that particular land, which ever vaunted 
its superiority in point of privilege above the heathen world. 

The same argument, which however I shall not now pursue, is appli- 
cable to the expression, ‘the merchants of the earth ”—é€yzopoe tis yis 
—as contrasted with “all nations ” zavta ta €Ovy (Rev. xviii. 3, 23). 

I may now take it for granted, that the woes of the Apocalypse 
descend upon a particular city, as well as upon the inhabitants and 
princes of a particular land. 

And now comes the verata questio. What is this great city? If 
the preceding line of argument be correct, one answer only can be given. 
It is “that great city which reigneth over the kings of the earth,” » 
€xovea Baaihévav éri tv Bacrhéwv tis ys. If they that dwell on the 
earth, as opposed to the heathen, can only be the Jewish people—if the 
kings of the earth, as distinct from the kings of the East, and of the whole 
world, can only be the princes of Jndza, then the great city which reigneth 
over the kings of the earth can only be Jerusalem. The limits of this 
paper will not allow me to explain the apparent difficulty of the seven 
mountains on which the woman sitteth; that has been elsewhere done. 
But I revert to the chain of argument hitherto pursued, and maintain that 
in order to be consistent, no other view can be taken of that great city 
but the one proposed. 

It will be satisfactory to find that the same argument which we have 
as yet employed, is applicable to our present position, and that the city 
which is the object of the woes of the Apocalypse, is ever held distinct 
from the cities of the heathen, Rev. xvi. 19: the city is contrasted with 
the cities of the nations. “And the great city was divided into three 
parts, and the cities of the nations, €Ovmv, fell—and great Babylon came 
in remembrance before God.” 

_ Nothing can be more evident than that a marked contrast is here 
intended to be kept up between the great city which came in remem- 
brance before God, and the cities of the nationsx—¢Ovy. 
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Rev. xii. 2. ‘The Holy city, shall they (the Gentiles Ov) tread 
under foot.” Tijv wedw Tv ayiav ratnoove.—or according to St. Luke 
xxi. 24. ‘lepovoahnm eorat maToumEevy v7o €Ovev. The distinction drawn 
between the Gentiles who should tread down “the holy city,” (compare 
Matt. iv. 5,27, 53; Josephus, lib. vii., cap. 8), and that city which alone 
could claim this unique title of separation is so plain, that there hardly 
seemed a necessity for the author of the Apocalypse to render his meaning 
still more intelligible by defining that holy city as “the great city where 
also our Lord was crucified” (Rev. xi. 8). 

The argument then resolves itself into this—Zither the woes of the 
Apocalypse have fallen upon this particular people, princes, and city, or 
they have yet to fall upon this particular people, princes, and city. 

For it cannot be too strongly stated, that the terrific symbols of the 
Apocalypse do not fall upon the dwellers on the whole earth, d«oupévy— 
upon the princes and merchants of the Gentiles, €@vy, or upon more than 
one city, and that not a city of the nations, €@vy, but a city having domi- 
nion over the “ kings of the earth,” which is continually brought before us 
throughout the book as the object of God’s terrible vengeance, until at last 
the winepress of the wrath of God is trodden “ without the city,” and her 
plagues come in one day, death and mourning, and famine, and she shall 
be utterly burnt with fire, for strong is the Lord God who judgeth her.” 
From the beginning to the end of this mysterious volume, one only people 
are the subjects of vengeance, and no vengeance is denounced on any other,’ 
One only city comes into remembrance before God; the princes and mer: 
chants of one only land experience the vengeance of the Almighty, and 
these from first to last are put into distinct contrast with the rest of man- 
kind. Let me then repeat, as it seems to me, the inevitable conclusion to 
which a candid and critical examination of the subject must lead, either the 
woes of the Apocalypse have fallen, or have yet to fall upon this race which 
asserted separation from the whole world besides. 

It will give me no trouble to shew that they have so fallen. I answer 
at once in the words of St. Barnabas, Epist. xvi., “Tiverar” “Ka 
éyéveto Kad’ a €hadynoe Kupios—“ So it is,” “and it hath come to pass 
as the Lord hath spoken.” This is so certain, that nothing more need be 
said. It will not be so easy to shew that the woes of the Apocalypse 
have yet to fall upon the Jewish people. 

According to popular theories, the kings of the East, transformed into 
the people of the Jews, although the Jews never considered or spoke of 
themselves as the people of the East, are to be gathered into their own 
land. Jewish millionaires are to repurchase Palestine. Jerusalem is to be 
rebuilt with a splendour hitherto unequalled. Christ is to come and reign 
on an earthly throne—Christianity is to go back into Judaism, instead of 
Judaism being transfused into Christianity. And the Jews, aided, I sup- 
pose, by that Society which espouses the cause of their restoration, are to 
be the authors of the complete conversion of the human race. All I can 
say is, if that Society should accomplish its ostensible mission of rebuild- 
ing the temple and restoring the Holy City, in defiance of the plain and 
positive statements of God’s Holy Word to the contrary, I should consider 
it as likely that Exeter Hall would be destroyed by heaven-sent combus- 
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tio as that fire should have burst from the earth, destroying those 
who endeavoured to carry Julian’s unholy project into execution. But 
supposing their object gained, and Palestine restored—hat becomes of the 
woes of the Apocalypse. In that case, we must suppose that the language 
of this book, not one word of which was to be taken from, or added to, 
was ironical. We must reverse the dirge of this book of blood, into the 
Te Deum of thrilling victory—we must say Peace, peace, peace, and not 
“Woe, woe, woe, to the inhabiters of the earth.” True, some commen- 
tators would have us shift the burden of these sorrows—would have us 
believe that volcanic agency exists in the Italian peninsula for the sole 
purpose of the desolation of the Seven-hilled City. I wonder for what 
purpose voleanoes exist in Sicily, Hecla, South America, and elsewhere. 
But unfortunately for their system, not one woe of the Apocalypse is said 
to descend upon the kindreds and tongues, and people and nations, but 
ouly upon them that dwell on the earth, the princes of the earth, and the 
great city ‘‘ which reigneth over the kings of the earth,” and the mother 
of the “abominations of the earth.” It will require the logic of a Whately 
to shew that Rome is the city distinct from the cities of the Gentiles—or 
that Roman Catholics, generally, are ‘they that dwell on the earth,” as 
contrasted with the rest of mankind. 

But not to pursue this chain of thought further, although it opens an 
almost boundless field for exposing the difficulties which beset modern 
systems of Apocalyptical interpretation, I sum up in a few words the one 
argument for the Neronic date, as gathered from the internal evidence of 
the book itself, which I have endeavoured to establish. I shall hope that 
it may be considered proved, that the woes of the Apocalypse descend 
upon a particular people, princes, and city, that this particular people, 
princes, and city, are contrasted with heathen nations, heathen princes, 
and heathen cities. That one only people, rulers, and city, claimed this 
isolated and peculiar position, and this people, dynasty, and city, were 
the people, dynasty, and city of Judea. 

That the whole argument may fairly be resolved into this—that either 
the woes of the Apocalypse have fallen, or have yet to fall upon this par- 
ticular people, princes, and city. That there is evidence, complete and 
satisfactory, that the woes of the Apocalypse have fallen upon this land, 
princes, and city—that there is not evidence to justify the expectation 
that they have yet to fall upon this particular people, princes, and city— 
inssmuch as the people are no more a people, and the city no more the 
Holy City of God; and that even on the supposition that the Holy City 
and people should be once more restored, the whole foundation of such 
restoration proceeds on the principle, not of their being subject to such 
Woes as are predicted in the Apocalypse, but of their being once more the 
favoured people of God, their city once more the joy of the whole earth. and 
the Saviour whom they once rejected in their obstinacy, proclaiming from 
Zion his universal Jaw, and the throne of the new and earthly Jerusalem, 
filled by him who is “ King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Wolverhampton, Feb. 22. Ra DB 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The Greek Testament; with a Critically Revised Text ; a Digest of 
various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomate 
Usage ; Prolegomena ; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 
For the use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry 
Atrorp, B.D. In three Volumes. Vol. II., containing the Aets 
of the Apostles, and the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, 
Second Edition. London: Rivingtons, 1855. 8vo. Pp. 694. 


Ir is a very promising circumstance that an elaborate and expensive 
work like this should be so received as that a second edition should be 
asked for. The reprint of the first volume has been published some 
time, and that of the second has just appeared. We have before expressed 
our opinion of the whole work, as far as completed, and cannot, there- 
fore, be expected to enter on the subject at anylength. But, since our 
former notices appeared, we have used Mr. Alford’s Greek Testament 
in our daily reading, and have found reason more and more to admire 


it. There is a freshness about it, and a freedom from mere class pre- - 


judices which we love to meet with, and which ought to characterize 
all theological students. We know that these qualities will form no 
recommendation to some minds, but this will not shake our deep con- 
viction of their real value. 

But there is one feature of the work which, as far as we remember, 
has not received attention from the critical reviewers—we mean the 
“Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage.’ The refer- 
ences in the margin are very numerous, but we doubt whether their 
true purpose has been understood. They have probably been looked 
upon as similar to the references by which most editions of the Bible 
are more or less accompanied, and thus passed over with but little 
notice. But, in the case of Mr. Alford, this portion of his undertaking 
is exceedingly valuable, and is the result of a vast amount of labour. 
Every reference relates to the Greek text, and is really illustrative of 
style and construction. We trust this part of the work will not be 
neglected, and, on this account, draw the attention of our readers to it. 





The Apocalypse Fulfilled ; or, an Answer to “ Apocalyptic Sketches” 
by Dr. Cumming. By the Rev. P. S. Desprez, B.D., Evening 
Lecturer of the Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton. London: 
Longmans, 1854. 12mo. Pp. 528. 


Unueattny action leads to counter-action, both in physics and in 
morals, and by this law of nature some degree of healthfulness is main- 
tained in both spheres. But, in the latter, there is danger of going to 
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extremes, and, while avoiding a morbid and sluggish state of things, to 

run into wildness and excess. In no department is this so likely to } 

take place as in that to which the work before us refers, since in no 

other, probably, has such egregious folly been committed. Leaving the 

beaten paths of Christian doctrine and duty, men have occupied them- i 

selves and their readers and congregations in reveries respecting the i 

future. This would be bad enough if such themes rested only on mere 1 

opinion, but, unfortunately, they are based by those who give utterance i 

to them on the Word of God. There is reason to fear that thousands 4 

of persons are deluded into the idea that they are being edified and 

advanced in their Christian career, who are listening to mere fables ; 

and those whom the certainty of death and judgment cannot arouse to 

religious zeal, are quickened into an artificial life (like a corpse sub- 

jected to Voltaic action) by expositions of the Apocalypse. 
Mr. Desprez has been aroused by this unhealthy state of things to ' 

pour contempt on Apocalyptic conjectures, and to endeavour to esta- . 

blish a theory which, if true, must dissipate them at once. As a tan- : 

gible object of attack he has chosen to break a lance with Dr. Cumming, 

and perhaps, in all the circumstances, he could have done no better. 

That popular divine has uttered as many crudities, both on the Reve- 

lation and other parts of Scripture, as, perhaps, any one man ever did, 

and yet continues (doubtless on that account) to enjoy popular favour. 

We confess we should not like to write many pages to expose Dr. 

Cumming’s fallacies, because we think them far below any serious 

critical notice, and we could only be led to such a course in the hope of 

enlightening the public mind to his doctrinal and interpretative errors. 

But Mr. Desprez has thought differently, and attacks his selected oppo- 

nent with an energy which makes us wish he had a more weighty 

adversary. We had intended to discuss his volume at greater length 

than we find it at all possible to give to it; but our regret at this is 

lessened by the fact that, in the Correspondence of this number of the 

Journal, the author enters at large on the subject which is the turning- 

point of his book, “ the Neronic Date of the Apocalypse.” We hope 

that paper may call forth some useful controversy. We will give a 

long extract from Mr. Desprez’s preface, which will afford a better view 

of his object than any observations of our own. 





“In the course of pastoral teaching I fixed upon the subject of the latter chapters 
of the Revelation of St. John. I had never previously studied the Book; I had if 
read it through a hundred times, and put it down again in despair. With a view of +g 
mastering its difficulties, I obtained the Hore Apocalyptice of Mr. Elliott, and the 
Apocalyptic Sketches of Dr. Cumming. After a careful persual of these volumes, I 
found I had not made much progress in the science of Hermeneutics, and that these 
names, great as they are, ‘in conference added nothing unto me.’ 

“The Book was unintelligible enough before; now it became a mystery of enig- 
matical confusion. Interpretations far more wonderful than the problems they 
attempted to solve, and expositions of a more marvellous character than the symbols of 
the sacred text, presented themselves in every page. I read, to my unlimited astonish- 
went, of tails of scorpions converted into horse-tail standards of Turkish Pachas, 
and fire out of horses’ mouths metamorphosed into cannon battering down the walls 
of Constantinople. I read of the dragon, whom St. John defines as ‘ that old serpent 
02 q 
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called the Devil and Satan,’ transmuted into heathen Rome, and of his casting out of 
his mouth an eruption of Visigoths, Vandals, and Huns, into Italy, all of whom were 
Arians! ! ! 

“T learnt, to my amazement, that the earth opening her mouth and swallowing up 
the flood emitted by the dragon, prefigured the swallowing up of these heterodox 
Arians into the orthodox Trinitarian population of Italy. 

“T stood aghast at the omnipotence of the magic wand, which could with a touch 
change a mighty angel into our Lord Jesus Christ, and then with another touch could 
transform the Saviour into Pope Leo X. I felt the subject to be wholly out of the 
reach of my limited perception, which could resolve the mighty voice of the angel into 
the roaring af Pope Leo X. against Luther, and the seven thunders into the thunders 
of the Vatican. I found, to my great surprise, that the image of the beast meant 
general councils ; and the power to give life to the image of the beast prefigured the 
right of the clergy to vote at those councils. I found,—what did I not find that did 
not savour of the apocryphal and the marvellous ?—I found that no limit would be 
put to my credulity, and that at last I was required to believe that a certain hail. 
storm which injured parts of France, on Sunday, July 13, 1788, was foretold in the 
Apocalypse, and that a little frog called the Tractarian heresy had been heard by St, 
John to croak all the way from the church of St. Barnabas to Patmos, at a distance of 
nearly 2000 years ! 

“ Now this was really too much. It would require an opening of the earth, such 
as that which swallowed up the heterodox Arians into the Trinitarian population of 
Italy, to believe it all; and it occurred to me (and I hope I may say so without pre. 
sumption, although Dr. Cumming affirms he has never yet read anything to make him 
dissatisfied with the correctness of his interpretations), that the exposition of the 
Apocalypse might not be finally settled, and that there might be room for another 
attempt. 

“ Accordingly I resolved to use my Protestant privilege of searching the Scriptures 
for myself, and with the help of the Commentary of the learned American expositor 
Moses Stuart, and the aid of those Jewish, Heathen, and Christian writers who 
lived nearest to those days, I plunged into the Book, of which Dr. South said, “It 
either finds a man mad or makes him so.” 

“The principle upon which I have conducted this investigation is founded on that 
most clear, universally expressed, and Scriptural truth, that our Lord came, as he 
said, to destroy Jerusalem, and to close the dispensation. No doctrine of Christianity 
stands on more ample evidence, and none is capable of more complete and definite 
proof. The reason why it is not more generally insisted upon, is, that we are accus- 
tomed to look at the destruction of Jerusalem, and the close of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, in the same light as the destruction of any other city and people. This is a false 
point of view. That awful consummation was the grandest event, both in its nature 
and in its consequences, which has rolled along the stream of time. It was the break- 
ing up, not of a dynasty, but of a dispensation; not of a city and nation, but of a 
religion—a religion established by God himself, and which for 2000 years was the only 
religion vouchsafed to man. 

“ As a sequence to this indisputable fact follows the gathering of the elect at the 
same period. The two events are inseparably connected together in Holy Scripture. 
If our Lord came, as he said, before that generation had passed away,—if he came, 
as he said, to destroy that city and people, and to close the age,—if he came, as he 
said, before his disciples had gone through the cities of Israel, and if some who heard 
his words did not taste of death till they saw the ‘ Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom,’—then he also gathered his elect at the same time. There is no alternative ; this 
raust either be true, or the Bible must be false. That he did so come is proved toa 
demonstration by his effecting the objects for which he came: that he also gathered 
his elect (although the subject is necessarily incapable of the same kind of proof) is 
the natural consequence, and the deducible corollary from the coming of the Son of 
Man.” 
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The History of the Papacy, to the Period of the Reformation. By the 
Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A., Minister of St. Philip and St. James, 
Leckhampton. In two Volumes. London: Bentley, 1854. 8vo. 
Pp. 848. 


Ir is an important feature in the writing of Church history at the pre- 
sent day, that authors do not aim at completeness in the sense of dis- 
cussing the whole subject. That plan may do for a mere outline of 
facts and principles, but is incompatible, generally, with an enlarged 
and philosophical view. In no department of thought is the division of 
labour more needed than in this, and the more its necessity is recog- 
nized the greater and more rapid will be our advance in our historical 
knowledge of the Church. Let us apply this observation to the work 
before us. Popularly, the Papacy is the whole of Christianity, a few 
centuries at each end of the Christian era excepted. The Primitive 
Church, Popery, and Protestantism, form in ordinary minds the external 
divisions of Christianity. Yet, nothing can be more untrue than this, 
and nothing more fatal to anything like a correct idea of what Uhris- 
tianity has been and now is. Mr. Riddle has taken the Papacy from 
the vast area of the ecclesiastical domain and subjected it to a separate 
and independent discussion. Apart from the interest which may attach 
to the way in which his task is executed, there is this collateral benefit 
derivable from it, that it gives some conception of the totality of Chris- 
tianity, and shews that Popery has not overshadowed the whole. Dean 
Milman has conferred the like service in the volumes we recently re- 
viewed in the Journal, but his plan is far more diffuse than Mr. Riddle’s. 
The latter gentleman has consulted more the wants of students, and 
provided a useful manual for their use. To use his own words :— 


“Tt has been my design to furnish a history, not of the Church or of Christianity at 
large, but simply of the Church of Rome considered as aspiring to and obtaining 
pre-eminence and power,—not of the doctrines or corruptions of that Church, but of 
its political constitution and position, and of its tenets only so far as employed in 

ining or preserving social influence. In one word, I have endeavoured to give a 
plain, but sufficient, account of those events and circumstances which, under Divine 
permission, contributed to place or maintain ecclesiastical Rome in the position which 
she oceupied with relation to European society and governments, during the growth 
of her power, and at the period of its height. 

‘For this purpose I have availed myself chiefly of the labours of two German 
historians, —Schréck (J. M. Schréck, Christliche Kirchengeschichte, 45 vols., 8vo.), 
and Planck (G. J. Planck, Geschichte der Christlich-Kirchlichen Geselischafte- 
Verfassung ; Geschichte Papstthums, 6 vols., 12mo.),—whose histories, so far as 
they relate to the subject in hand, I have condensed and transfused into the following 
pages. Distinguished by learning and laborious research no less than by acumen and 
candour, these valuable works, although well known to ecclesiastical scholars, are 
beyond the reach of ordinary English readers, partly on occount of their voluminous 
bulk, and partly because they have not been translated into our language. A mere 
translation of these books would have been an unpromising task, if not altogether 
useless; but I trust that by the use to which I have applied them,—and by the 
occasional employment of the sources to which the writers of these works have 

, together with the incorporation of new and additional matter,—I have made 
at least some effectual contribution to a branch of historical knowledge which, at all 
times of high value, possesses in the present day a peculiar importance, and demands 
our most earnest attention.” 
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The task thus set has been calmly and judiciously performed, 
Mr. Riddle’s mind has fitted him to provide a work which will enable 
the reader to grasp the subject, and without being unduly biased, to 
form his own conclusions. We should like to see these volumes adopted 
as a text-book on the subject in colleges and theological schools, sinee 
they would give a far better view of the principal facts of Church his- 
tory in Europe, than the works which embrace the whole of the Chris- 
tian field. The character of the author’s style and of his opinions may 
be gathered from the following passages, extracted from the close of 
the second volume :— 


“The temporal princes felt it to be to their interest that the power of the Pope 
should not be brought too low, since they had often found it useful to deal with the 
Church in their several countries through its sovereign head; as when the Pope 
granted them tenths of the whole ecclesiastical revenues of their realms, which other. 
wise they would not have been able so easily to levy. And many of them, especially 
the lesser princes of Germany and Italy, had also found it more easy to obtain 
bishoprics and abbeys for their younger sons and other members of their families 
as a grant from Popes than by way of election from the chapters. There is no room 
for doubt that the princes of that age were influenced by considerations such as these, 

“ Besides this, it is to be remembered that all these abuses were, either in fact w 
in appearance, connected with some real or fancied good, and that they often appeared 
in the light of necessary evils, or as the lesser of two evils. Thus, annates were 
supposed to be necessary, in order to maintain the necessarily large expenses of the 
papal court. If judicial proceedings at Rome were troublesome and expensive, still 
it was considered a good thing that such an ultimate court of appeal should exist; 
and the courts of law in the several countries of Europe were also expensive and 
corrupt, especially the ecclesiastical courts of bishops and metropolitans. Even the 
system of papal provisions and reservations was not unattended with its own advan- 
tages. Often, perhaps for the most part, benefices did not fall into worse hands in 
the Roman market, than those into which they would have come if this patronage 
had been more regularly exercised at home; and sometimes the court of Rome made 
use of its power to reward merit, and to promote suitable and worthy men. The 
chapters, it should be borne in mind, were close corporations, usually in the hands of 
the aristocracy ; and all their ecclesiastical patronage, if undisturbed, would soon have 
come to be regarded as the patrimony of a few great families: but by the strangers 
introduced from Rome this bond of family aristocracy was, in a great measure, broken, 
—men of talent and reputation were brought into these select circles, who would 
otherwise never have found their way into them,—and thus an aristocracy of learning 
was at all events made to mingle with the aristocracy of rank. So that thepa 1 inter- 
ference was thus felt to serve in many cases as a valuable corrective. 

“ Hence it was not so much against the papal supremacy itself as against the abuses 
connected with the administration of that supremacy that the efforts of reformers in 
this age were directed. But, as long as this supremacy was conceded, the Popes 
could always find means of administering it according to their will; and therefore it 
was found possible on their part even to annul the whole work of the Council of 
Basle. It was necessary that reform should be effected in quite another way. 

“The dawn of a real reformation, however, had begun. Wycliffe and Huss, 
although themselves not fully aware of the worst grievances of the Church and the 
way to procure redress, were yet the forerunners of Luther. Respect to the rights of 
individual conscience, and regard to the supreme authority of the word of God in 
matters of Christian faith and practice, soon led to an extensive discovery and explo- 
sion of the gross superstitions and errors upon which the papacy had been founded; 
and, by God’s blessing, the Church was, in great measure, rescued from the bondage 
of Rome and restored to the liberty of the Gospel.” 
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Psychology and Theology: or, Psychology applied to the Investigation 
of Questions relating to Religion, Natural Theology, and Revelation. 
By Ricuarp Axuiorr, LL.D., Professor of Theology and Mental 
Philosophy, Western College, Plymouth. London: Jackson and 
Walford, 1855. 8vo. Pp. 364. 


Tus work is the “ Congregational Lecture” for 1854—the last pub- 
lished of a series which will always remain a monument of the piety 
and learning of the Nonconformists of the nineteenth century. Fifteen 
volumes have appeared before, and they lose nothing of their excellent 
character as they accumulate. With few exceptions they are Catholic 
productions, aiming more at the benefit of Christianity than the influence 
of a particular society, and, on this account, among others, we are ' 
pleased to speak well of them. Ne 
The design of Dr. Alliott is to point out the relation of Psychology, be 





the science of mind, to investigations respecting religion, natural theo- 
logy, and revelation. Questions relating to religion are first discussed, 
two being selected, viz., Whether religion is the offspring of a distinct 
mental faculty ? and, Whether the will be a self-determining power ? 
In natural theology the author enquires, What is our idea of God, how 
it is gained, and what proof we have of the objective reality of His 
existence? In reference to Christianity, the author says :—‘I have 
asked whether supernatural communications from God are possible ; 
whether such communications are necessarily restricted, either as to : 
their subject-matter, or the mode in which they may be made; what tS 
evidence will suffice to prove that a supernatural communication is from 
God, and therefore authoritative ; and whether we have such evidence 
of the Divine origin of Christianity.” After this, the questions are 
investigated, whether, on the supposition that Christianity is of God, 
the New Testament gives us a fallible or an infallible representation of 
it; and whether, if infallible, it is necessarily without any admixture 
of what is merely human? It will be seen that these are noble and 
important subjects of thought, and Dr. Alliott has brought a competent 
mind to their elucidation. We hope our readers will study the work 
for themselves, and they will find it highly profitable. We turned 
with great interest to the last question discussed, and will conclude 
our notice by giving an extract in reference to it :— 
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“T cannot leave the topic of verbal inspiration without noticing the phraseology 
used to designate it by those who hold that inspiration consists in the elevation of the 
intuitional power. The theory of verbal inspiration they call ‘ Mechanical,’ because it 
reduces, they say, the writers to mere tools or instruments; and they name their own 
theory ‘ Dynamical,’ because it supposes inspiration to give to the mind extraordinary 
power and susceptibility. 

“But let me ask whether, when the term ‘ Mechanical’ is used, in distinction from 
‘Dynamical, it is meant to denote that no communication was made to the under- 
standing of the party, and that his mind was therefore necessarily unbenefitted ; for if so, 
the term ‘ Mechanical’ is not necessarily applicable to the theory of verbal inspiration. 
Verbal inspiration is possible, even if all inspiration is supposed impossible in which 
no intelligible communication is made to the mind of the prophet, and therefore no 
communication but what would have some dynamical influence on his mind. Hence, 
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verbal inspiration appears to me to be incorrectly regarded as in its own nature 
mechanical and non-dynamical. I admit that there may be cases in which verbal 
inspiration may convey a message which the prophet does not understand. It is said, 
indeed, that such verbal inspiration is no inspiration at all; but this is merely said on 
the authority of a definition, which, as we have shewn, erroneously confines inspira. 
tion to the elevation of the intuitional faculty. That instances have actually occurred, 
is evident from the history of prophetic inspiration. Thus Daniel had a communica. 
tion, of which he himself testifies, ‘I heard, but I understood not:’ and the Old 
Testament prophets generally had communications, of the meaning of which they had 
but a very imperfect notion. ‘They searched,’ we are told, ‘what and what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow; but to them it was revealed 
that not unto themselves, but unto us (who live in New Testament times), they did 
minister the things which are now reported unto us by them that have preached the 
gospel unto us, with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.’ In all cases such as 
these, it is evident that either verbal inspiration, or the symbolical language of vision, 
is essentially necessary. At the same time, there may be cases of verbal inspiration 
when the prophet does understand, and if so, the term ‘ Mechanical’ is inappro- 
priately applied to the theory which makes all inspiration verbal, provided at least the 
term is meant to denote a species of inspiration which does not reach the intelligence 
of the party. 

‘‘T have another objection. The advocates of what is called ‘The Dynamical 
Theory’ use phraseology which implies that the Mechanical and Dynamical include 
every theory of inspiration. If, however, the term ‘ Dynamical’ is confined, as the 
parties referred to confine it, to the inspiration which elevates the intuitional faculty, 
and the term ‘ Mechanical’ to verbal inspiration, every conceivable mode of inspiration 
is not included, for we have shewn an inspiration to be possible which makes a com- 
munication to the intellect, independently both of intuition and of language, and such 
an inspiration would come under neither category. If, indeed, every supernatural 
communication made in any way except through the medium of intuition is called 
‘ mechanical,’ without it being intended to be implied that the prophet is necessarily 
an unintelligent instrument, we should, in such a case, whilst we might regard the 
word ‘ mechanical’ as ill-chosen, have no dispute, except about the name. But if by 
the term ‘ mechanical,’ when applied to the inspiration of a prophet, is meant that he 
is used as a mere machine, I deny that these are the only two modes of inspiration: 
the prophets are not treated as machines, but as intelligent beings, if they are com- 
missioned to make known to others truths which have been first imparted to their own 
intelligence, although the communications may have been made to them in some other 
way than by a presentation to their intuitional faculty. Especially is it untrue that 
they are treated as mere machines if, the communication having been made to their 
intelligence, they are left to impart it to others in their own language. 

“We come, then, to the following conclusions with regard to the apostolic writings 
of the New Testament :—First, that they are written by inspired men, that is, men 
who have received supernatural communications from God in regard to Christ and 
Christianity—Secondly, that the men by whom they were written have not corrupted 
the communications so received by any additions, inventions, or conjectures of their 
own.—Thirdly, that this does not imply that they have written nothing of their own, 
provided that it is extraneous to Christian teaching, therefore out of the limit of their 
claim to inspiration, and hence could not be mistaken for the teaching of God without 
wilful inattention; nor does it imply that they have not clothed Divine revelations 
in their own language, and divinely-suggested arguments in their own forms of 
reasoning.” 


The Ethics of the Sabbath By Davin Pirret. Edinburgh: Constable 
and Co., 1855. 12mo. Pp. 250. 


Tuts is a novel treatment of an old subject. What the author attempts 
is best stated in the terms of the contents prefixed to the volume :—The 
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worship of God demands the appropriation of time; it demands the 
appropriation of a set time; it demands the appropriation of a whole 
day ; it demands from us the appropriation of a seventh day ; it de- 
mands the appropriation of the first day of the week. This seems a very 
artificial arrangement, and how all the positions are to be proved “ from 
the dictates of conscience, and not from the statements of Scripture, or 
the results of experience,” will puzzle our readers. We will not 
explain the mystery, but merely say, that the book is the production of 
a very thoughtful mind, and that the author says, in the preface, ‘“ The 
position that Government has no right to open on the Sabbath such 
laces of recreation as the Crystal Palace, I hold to be conclusively 
established.” 


Question of the Supposed Lost Tribes of Israel. A Paper read before 
Section E. of the British Association, at Liverpool, the 26th Sept. 
1854. To which are added Two Appendices, I. On the Six Days of 
the Creation. II. On the Chronology of the World. By James 
Kennepy, Esq., LL.B., late Her Majesty’s Judge in the Mixed 
Court at Havana. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co., 1855. 
8vo. Pp. 60. 

Tue side of the question maintained by Mr Kennedy will appear best 

from his own words :— 

“For an illusion commonly received without any reason or autho- 
rity in its favour, and to which I am not aware of any direct answer 
having been given, namely, the supposed loss of the Ten Tribes of 
Israel, consequent upon their subjugation by the Assyrians, I now 
venture to request your attention. 

“The variety of theories which have been promulgated on the sup- 
position of the loss of those ten tribes, and the numerous works which 
have been published on the subject, and continue to be published even 
up to the present time, shew how great has been the interest felt 
regarding their fate, such as to warrant a fuller consideration of it than 
has been hitherto given; while in the diversity of opinions held res- 
pecting it, we cannot but perceive the advisability of passing by all 
those opinions as mere assumptions, and of endeavouring to ascertain 
at their original sources the elucidation of their true history.” 

He first gives a comprehensive and historical account of this opinion 
both in ancient and modern times. He then says that the whole 
groundwork and authority for this theory is found in 2 Esdras, chapter 
xiii. This authority he shews to be not trustworthy, even if more 
than a vision is recorded by the apochryphal writer. He then exa- 
mines and explains the passages of Scripture opposed to the view that 
the ten tribes were lost and still exist. After a great deal of very 
learned and close discussion, the writer arrives at the following conclu- 
sions, which we leave in the hands of our readers, presuming that they 
will wish to read the whole treatise. If its positions are true and 
could be generally believed, they would put to flight a host of unpro- 
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fitable fancies which have much influence in many quarters of the 
religious world— 


“The conclusions deducible from the foregoing considerations may 
finally be summed up in the following recapitulation :— 

“JT, That the numbers of those taken away in the different capti- 
vities have been much over-estimated; for that only the principal 
people were taken as hostages, with the men of war and others most 
available as slaves. 

“TI. That the main body of the ten tribes cannot be supposed to 
have been taken away, but left in their ancient possessions, when they 
became subjected again to the kings of Judah. 

“III. That the only tribes that can be supposed to have been taken 
away in any considerable body with regard to their relative numbers, 
were the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, and 
that of Naphthali, who being located in the open plains on the north 
and on the east side of the Jordan, were the first and most exposed to 
the attacks of their enemies; while the other tribes, living in a more 
hilly country, were not so easily overpowered. The above-named tribes 
also having lived more contiguous to the heathen, probably yielded 
most to their customs, and thus when taken away among their con- 
querors, have become most absorbed amongst them. 

“TV. That the greater part of those who had been taken away to 
Babylon, or their descendants, and the greater part of the descendants 
of those taken away by the Assyrians returned to their ancient habita- 
tions, as it was their advantage to do so, to become free rather than 
remain bondsmen in a foreign country; though as it is probable that 
the proportion of males carried away far exceeded that of the females, 
the descendants of the Assyrian captives might not have amounted to 
so great a number as that of the captives originally. 

“V. That while in Babylonia, Assyria, and other countries of their 
conquerors, they cannot be supposed to have lived apart by their tribes, 
as in their native land; so that in the course of the 200 years and up- 
wards which elapsed between their captivity and the first year of Cyrus, 
those taken away by the Assyrians must have lost all distinction of 
tribes, and become prepared to form part of that restored nation which 
obtained the name of Jews from the principal tribe among them. 

“VI. That the tribe of Judah having been the most numerous, and 
their city of Jerusalem the centre round which the Israelites congre- 
gated, it follows as a natural consequence, that their name became the 
prevailing one for their nation, though composed of different tribes ; the 
same as the English and other nations have obtained a national appel- 
lation from that of the principal people among them, though in fact 
originally composed of different races. 

“VII, That the amalgamation, or union into one people, of all the 
Israelites, was in strict accordance with the predictions of the prophets, 
declared by Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and others ; which predictions, 
all their subsequent history shews to have been then fulfilled. 

“VIII, That the remnant of the Israelites left in Babylonia and 
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Assyria, though smaller in number than that portion of them gathered 
together in Judzea under the favour of Cyrus and his successors, might 
yet have increased to an immense multitude in the 6000 years which 
elapsed between the first restoration and the time of Josephus, as their 
fathers did in the 430 years of their sojourning in Egypt. But that 
the descendants of that remnant left beyond the Euphrates cannot pro- 
perly be considered as representing the ten tribes, and much less to 
have been the entire body of the ten tribes, as Josephus calls them, 
inasmuch as the principal portion of them had returned to Judea and 
become united with that still greater portion of all the tribes which had 
all along remained in Judea and the neighbouring districts.” 

“TX. That in the time of Josephus all distinctions of the other tribes 
having become lost, except those of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, he 
erroneously supposed that they were the only tribes that had returned, 
and that the other ten tribes all still remained beyond the Euphrates ; 
for that even if the authority of Josephus were higher than it is, and 
unquestioned in this part of his book, still we have other weightier 
evidence to the contrary, and the unexceptionable testimony of Serip- 
ture. 

“X. That in any case the dream of Esdras respecting the ten 
tribes “ having taken counsel among themselves and having gone into a 
further country where never mankind dwelt,” was a mere dream, 
unsubstantiated by any corroborative consideration whatever, and in 
fact, as Prideaux says of the eleventh book of Josephus, “contrary to 
Scripture, to history, and to common sense,” with which dream there- 
fore all the theories founded upon it must be classed. 

“Tf the above conclusions, and the arguments upon which they are 
founded, be correct, it follows that the supposition of their being any 
people now existing as a separate people representing the ten tribes is 
a groundless hallucination, unworthy of the times in which it has 
obtained so extensive a credence.” 





Our Friends in Heaven; or, the Mutual Recognition of the Redeemed 
in Glory Demonstrated. By the Rev. J. M. Kitten, M.A., Comber. 
Edinburgh: John Shepherd, 1854. 8vo. Pp. 286. 


Tus is a work which it would be harsh to criticize unfavourably, even 
if it might deserve such treatment. But its execution is as good as its 
design is excellent. The whole subject admits of many philosophic 
doubts and difficulties, but they are quite insufficient to counterbalance 
the arguments which convince us that we shall meet again, conscious 
of our identity and former history, if we die in the Lord. Even the 
wild Indian is represented by one of our poets as entertaining this view 
as a principle of natural religion— 
“ He thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

Much more may such a conviction take possession of hearts full of the 
hallowed social principles of our holy faith. 
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Ladies of the Reformation. Memoirs of Distinguished Female Characters 
belonging to the Period of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century, 
By the Rev. James Anperson, Author of the “ Ladies of the 
Covenant.”’ Illustrated by J. Goodwin, J. W. Archer, &e. London: 
Blackie and Son. Small 4to. Pp. 732. 


Tue events of the Reformation are here grouped around interesting 
female characters, and will thus have a charm of novelty for those who 
are well acquainted with their grand outlines. But we have no doubt 
this volume will, for the first time, bring the facts and characters of 
that wonderful epoch before a large class of readers. In this point of 
view we feel it our duty to recommend the volume ; although its attrac. 
tive external form, and the number and value of its illustrations will, 
no doubt, ensure for it a large circulation. 





The Editor begs to inform the readers of the Journal, that his removal from 
Blackburn to London, and severe domestic affliction, have prevented his making the 
Notices of Books so full as he desired. He hopes in the next number to discharge all 
arrears in this department. The Index to the last volume will be given at the same 
time. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ancient Babylon.—At the Asiatic Society, on December 2, the Assistant 
Secretary read a letter which he had just received from Col. Rawlinson, who, at 
the date of writing, was encamped under the ruins of Ancient Babylon, where 
he had been engaged in tracing the course of the old river through the ruins, 
and had succeeded by the aid of bricks and slabs with inscriptions,—all found 
where they were originally deposited,—in identifying most of the buildings of 
the city, and in tracing the ancient wall, which gave a circumference pretty 
nearly agreeing with what we have received from Greek information. The 
terrific heat (110° in the tent) had, however, stopped all out door work, and the 
Colonel had passed the time in his tent in making a literal translation of the 
great slab found on the Euphrates, brought home by Sir Harford Jones in 1807, 
and deposited in the East India House. He promised to send this translation 
as soon as completed; and, in the mean time, he transmits an abstract of it,— 
recording in succession the repairs to the Temple of Bel, repairs to minor tem-. 
ples, the rebuilding of the walls, the introduction of water into the city, the 
erection of fortifications and outer walls, the adorning of the gates, the building 
of the new palace (the Kasr), the statement that the work was begun on the 
new moon of Shalamu, and completed on the 15th day (query, in a subsequent 
year?) and the formation of the hanging gardens, with stones like mountains 
(not themselves like mountains). The close adherence of Berosus to this state- 
ment satisfies Col. Rawlinson that the Chaldean historian must have had this 
document before him when he drew up the notice of Nebuchadnezzar’s works in 
Babylon, which is handed down to us by Josephus. This is, in fact, an epitome 
of the inscription in the East India House. In one passage—that of the admis- 
sion of water from outside into the city, the slab agrees exactly with the ancient 
Armenian version of the passage published at Venice, the Greek original in that 
part being hopelessly corrupt. The incredible statement that Nebuchadnezzar 
completed his palace in fifteen days is justified by the inscription, though it may 
be understood diversely. The only part of the statement transmitted by Jose- 
so not found in the inscription is that in which Nebuchadnezzar is stated to 

ave made the celebrated hanging gardens for the purpose of pleasing his 
Median queen, which the Colonel is of opinion Josephus might have mentioned 
as a probable inference, or with a view to connect Nebuchadnezzar with the 
Medes. The examination of this document has raised Berosus greatly in the 
Colonel’s opinion as an accurate compiler, and he is consequently induced to 
accept his chronology without hesitation. The excavations at Birs-i-Nimrfd, 
which have been on a grand scale, have resulted in nothing of consequence ; 
no inscription—not a pv has been found. At Koyunjik fine sculptures are 
still found, but nothing new in inscriptions. The tablets met with are merely 
contracts, benefactions or mythological formule.—<A letter was read from Dr. 
Hincks, replying to a critique of Col. Rawlinson on some readings of his. The 
Doctor states that he saw and read a tablet at the British Museum, fully justi- 
fying his reading of the name he has attributed to Assur-Nadin, the son of 
Sennacherib, to which the Colonel objects; but as this is a matter of little 
moment, he passes on to the remarks of Col. Rawlinson on his attribution to 
Nabopolasser of another royal name found on tablets and bricks at Babylon,—a 
name which the Colonel declared to be read Nabonitus, who began to reign 
555 B.c. Dr. Hincks, in support of his own opinion, states that the bricks con- 
taining the name in question were found at the river side, and that the great in- 
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scription deposited in the East India House distinctly mentions the works by the 
river side, completed by himself, as having been begun by his father Nabopo. 
lasser. He also says that the final character in the disputed name is inter. 
changeable with one which is also interchangeable with the final character of 
the name of Nabopolasser, read by him Yuchuwr. On these grounds, he main- 
tains his opinion that the name in question is that of Nabopolasser. 


On Jan. 13, the Assistant Secretary read part of a memoir, by Col. Rawlinson, 
‘“*On the celebrated Mound of Birs-i-Nimrfid, near Babylon.” This paper has 
been sent by the Colonel to the British Museum, and was obligingly commu- 
nicated by the authorities of that institution to the society. It will be remem- 
mered that the Birs-i-Nimrfd is an immense, shapeless mound, nearly 300 feet 
high, and, where it reaches the plain, from 200 to 400 feet in width—apparently 
made up of crumbling rubbish, except the summit, which stands out like the 
fragment of a ruined tower. It has excited much attention on the part of 
Eastern tourists; and several sketches, taken from various points of view, have 
been published. The Colonel commences his memoir with a graphic account of 
the discovery of the purport of this vast mound,—a discovery sought for ona 
predetermined plan, without which it is probable that his attempt, like the 
many which have preceded it, would have been fruitless. The plan followed in 
the research is described in the memoir with minute details. The experience 
gained in former excavations enabled him to lay down a positive rule to the 
gentleman who skilfully superintended the work in his absence. He was 
directed to sink a perpendicular shaft at a point marked, until something should 
be reached indicating a wall or terrace; and, on reaching such indication, to 
follow it up horizontally, right and left, until it ended in the angle which he 
inferred would be found leading off to the other side of the mound. After two 
months’ excavation, the Colonel was summoned to the work by the information 
that such a wall had been found, and laid bare to the length of near 190 feet; 
and that it turned off in right angles at each end, to be apparent] carried all 
round the mound, forming a square of about twenty-seven feet in height, sur- 
mounted by a platform. He immediately rode to the excavation, examined the 
spot, where he found the workmen quite discouraged and hopeless, having 
laboured long and found nothing. He was now, however, well aware of these 
facts, and at once pointed out the spot near the corner where the bricks should 
be removed. In half an hour a small hollow was found, from which he imme- 
diately directed the head workman to “ bring out the commemorative cylinder,” 
—acommand which, to the wonder and bewilderment of the people, was obeyed; 
and a cylinder, covered with inscriptions, was drawn out from its hiding-place 
of twenty-four centuries, as fresh as when deposited there by the hands, pm 
bably, of Nebuchadnezzar himself! The Colonel added in a note, that the 
of his magical power had flown to Baghdad, and that he was besieged with 
applications for the loan of his wonderful instrument to be used in the discovery 
of hidden treasures. At the other panes corner of the terrace, or wall, another 
cylinder was found, a duplicate of the former; but the discovery was not made 
quite so readily, nor, naturally, did it excite so much interest.—The paper was 
too long to be read entirely; and the whole of the description of the building 
was reserved for another meeting. It will be sufficient to say now, that it was 
composed of a series of several square platforms, one over the other, diminishing 
in diameter as they rose from the ground, each dedicated to one of the planets, 
and coloured externally with the colours attributed to the seven planets in the 
works of the Saban astrologers, and traditionally handed down from the Chal- 
deans. The translation of the inscriptions on the cylinders was read. | It begins 
with the name and usual titles of Nebuchadnezzar, and proceeded with a sum- 


mary of the buildings of Babylon which the king had repaired or erected. It 
then says that the “Temple of the Planets of the Seven Spheres,” which had 
been built by an early king, 504 years previously (about 1100 s.c.) having 
become ruinous, owing to a neglect of the drainage, which allowed the rain to 
penetrate, and the sun-dried bricks causing the outer covering to bulge out, and 
fall down, the God Merodack had put it into his heart to restore it ; that he did 
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not, however, rebuild the platform, which was unimpaired, but that all the rest 
was restored by his commands. The inscriptions ends with the usual expression 
of his aspirations for the eternal duration of his work, and the continuation of 
his family on the throne for ever. 
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Egyptian ~y at Beirtit.—At the Royal Society of Literature, on 
Pi. 13, the rl of Carlisle, President, in the chair; Mr. Hogg read a 

r, in which he called attention to the assertion of M. de Saulcy, in his 
recent travels in the Holy Land, to the effect that the celebrated Egyptian 
inscriptions, at the Nakr-el-Kelb, near Beirfit, were forgeries. Mr. Hogg stated 
that this assertion had been completely contradicted, by another well-known 
French traveller, the Comte de Bertou, and that, in consequence, M. de Saulcy 
had addressed a letter to the editor of the Atheneum Francais, in which he 
admits the existence of the inscriptions in question, and regrets his previous 
statement. M. de Bertou mentions the discovery, by himself, at Adloun, of a 
stile, which he considers to be one of those referred to by Herodotus (ii., c. 106) 
commemorative of the march of Sesostris. Mr. Vaux called attention to a dis- 
covery, by Mr. Isidore von Liwenstern, of the tomb of the last of the Palzologi, 
Constantine XIII., in the ruins of the monastery of Pantocrator. Mr. Léwen- 
stern will, at some future period, forward full particulars of this interesting 
discovery. 


Age of Trees.—At the Horticultural Society, on February 6, on the walls of 
the room, were suspended some drawings of the Wellingtoniana gigantea, from 
Mr. Bateman. In one of these, the “ great tree” is compared with the west 
fronts of the Cathedrals of Salisbury (406 feet), St. Paul’s (365 feet), St. Peter’s 
at Rome (457 feet), and the Great Pyramid of Egypt (476 feet) ; and it is shewn 
that the Wellingtoniana, which is 450 feet in height, is nearly as high as the 
Great Pyramid itself. One immense diagram represented the natural size of 
the trunk of a young Wellingtoniana, cut off at 3 feet above the ground. Ano- 
ther shewed a portion of the wood and bark, with the supposed age of tree, as 
ascertained by annual rings in its semi-diameter. It is thus set down by the 
Americans at 3,000 years old; but it was stated that this was doubtless arrived 
at by erroneous computation, and that 1,120 years (as ascertained by Dr. Torrey, 
who visited the spot, and took much pains to ascertain the age of the tree) was 
much nearer the truth. 


Epistle of Baruch. At the Syro-Egyptian Society, on December 12, the 
chairman made some remarks upon a paper by Mr. Wedgewood, being “ Traces 
of an Egyptian Origin in the Alphabets of Greece and Rome.” Dr. Jolowicz 
read a translation of the so-called “ First Epistle of Baruch” from the Syriac. 
This is an addition to the so-called pseudo epigraphic or apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament, and is admitted in the Syrian original and the Parisian and old 
London polyglotts. 


Bible Pictures.—We draw the attention of our country readers to an inex- 
pensive series of Bible Pictures that seems to be but little known beyond the 
metropolis. They are drawn on wood by the celebrated German artist, Schnorr, 
and are far superior to any English series that we know of. The size of each 
mageeving is 10 inches by 84 inches, and the English price is exactly three- 

pence each; seven parts, each containing 8 plates, are now published, and 
may be had of Messrs Williams and Norgate. 


Preparing for Publication.—Geology ; its Facts, and its Fictions, or the 
Theories #, modern Geologists contrasted with the Mosaic record of the Creation 
and the Flood. By W. Elfe Tayler, author of Hippolytus and the Christian 
Church, &c., The Dead Sea, oll Popery and its Crimes. Illustrated by many 
engravings. 


Messrs. Sangster and Fletcher propose to issue Professor Pick’s Bible 
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Student's Concordance, at a cheaper rate. The publication was originally issued 
by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co., at £1 15s.; it is now offered at the 
reduced price of 15s. (carriage free), in one large — 8vo. volume, most beauti- 
fully printed, and bound in cloth ; and as there are but few copies remaining, an 
early application will be necessary, to prevent disappointment. 


Hebrew Art.—From Lectures on poem by Professor Hart, R.A.—What- 
ever arts the Israelites may have originally possessed, it was obviously the 
policy of Assyrian and Roman conquests to annihilate. To the pages of Holy 
Writ we must refer for information on this subject,—although the scattered and 
incidental notices which they contain only make the task of realization more 
difficult. Those illustrations which have been furnished by learned Fathers of 
the Romish Church must be accepted with the reservation due to mere assump- 
tion. 

It must, however, be recollected, in considering Hebrew art, that the 
great incentive to art-study was pagan to the Israelite. Forbidden, by Divine 
command, from employing it on the noblest objects and for the highest purposes, 
Religion, which in chen countries enlisted and almost engrossed the artist’s 
assistance, in Judea rejected his aid; and thus deprived of its patronage, and 
excluded from its service, it is not surprising that no school of art should have 
been formed worthy of a nation which, by its poetry and its music, has esta- 
blished a character for all time. 

The knowledge necessary for the production of the tabernacle and its far- 
niture (entrusted to Remiedl and Aholiab) may be partly ascribed to the influ- 
ence of types suggested by the court of which they had so long been subjects, 
Of painting we hear nothing. The embroidered works which are described to 
us suggest an hypothesis of no great extravagance. Their execution implies a 
previous design,—the possibility of supplying which is established by the pre- 
sent existence of such pictorial examples as I have already alluded to as 
having been produced in Egypt three centuries before this time. It is then 
not too much to assume that they may have called into requisition for their 
embroidery such coloured designs as were necessary to furnish the worker 
in blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen with the patterns for his occupation. 
Embroidery was an early form of the pictorial expression. Tyre and Baby- 
lonia were celebrated for their works of this kind; and although Homer, 
so explicit in his descriptions of sculptured shields, is silent on painting, he 
particularly describes the productions of the needle. That early display of 
chromatic art was, by a curious coincidence, among the latest suggestions and 
incentives to the production of some of the noblest creations of one of the 
greatest minds the world ever saw:—you will recollect that the Cartoons of 
Raphael were designs to be elaborated through the instrumentality of the 
poe or Were skill. 

That the adequate amount of native talent did not exist when, in the height 
of Jewish prosperity, it was sought to execute a most important work involving 
multiform considerations of fine-art character, is made apparent when King 
Solomon, in seeking to realize the plans which his father transmitted to him for 
the construction of the temple, found himself necessitated to apply for assist- 
ance to a neighbouring monarch. The solicitation itself is an admission made 
by the Hebrew king, that his native resources, either in material or skill, were 
inadequate to the importance of his task,—while the reply of Hiram is eloquent 
of the great degree of refinement to which the several arts had attained among 
the Pheenicians. The extent of their maritime and commercial enterprise is 
strikingly made known in that chapter of Ezekiel which predicts the fall of their 
capital. The Phoenicians are known also to us through the page of more modern 
history, and could our own coast speak, it would be eloquent of their frequent 
visits. With their arts, we have no more specific acquaintance. 


Syro-Egyptian.—February 13th.—John Lee, Esq., LL.D., in the chair. Mr. 
Ainsworth “ On the Izedis, or Devil Worshippers.” The author referred to the 
information collected regarding these peculiar people by different travellers. He 
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detailed the geographical distribution of the tribes, and remarked that the resi- 
dence of their spiritual head, as also their chief place of worship and of Jn. eG 
, and their chief place of burial, are in the neighbourhood of Nineveh. 
Their villages are distinguished by tombs built in the form of a fluted cone or 
pyramid, elevated upon a quadrangular base, which rises in steps, like the 
Assyrian and Babylonian temples. Their walls are sometimes hung with the 
horns of sheep slain in sacrifice. They venerate and sacrifice at certain springs, 
like the Assyrians of old, the chief being at Shaikh Adi, close to the holy well 
of the Assyrians at Bavian. The features of the Izedis have generally a mani- 
fest resemblance to those of the Assyrians on the monuments, and, like them, 
they wear their hair in ringlets. They reverence the Evil Spirit, and invoke 
Satan, as the chief of the archangels, te the name of Lord. Satan is not, how- 
ever, With the Izedis, as with the Parsis, a personification of the evil principle, 
asin Ahriman ; nor have they Ormusd, or the good principle, in opposition. 
They pay. particular homage to the figure of a cock, called Malik Taus, or King 
Cock. This sacred bird, which resembles the Jynges, or demon-birds of the 
Assyrians, is supported on a pedestal, like the analogous symbols of a bull’s 
head, ram’s head, and cone—the sacred and royal symbols of the Assyrians— 
sculptured upon the rocks of Bavian, close to where the Malik Taus is so reli- 
iously preserved. They also reverence the serpent, the symbol of Hera and 
ea; the lion, a common Assyrian myth ; onl Ge axe, the attribute of Baal. 
They have a temple dedicated to Shaikh Sherus, or “ the Sun,” to whom, like 
the Assyrians, they sacrifice oxen or bulls. They bow in adoration before the 
rising sun, and kiss his first rays when they strike on an object near them. 
When the holy lamps are lit at their festivals, they pass their hands through 
the flames, and anoint their eyebrows, or those of their children, or devoutly 
carry the purified member to their lips. Haji Khalfah describes Shaikh Adi as 
one of the Mirwanian Khalifs, and says the Yezids were originally Sufites. 
Assemanni traces the origin of their name to the Persian Yezid—God. Others 
identify it with Ized, the Evil Spirit ; and others again with Ized Ferfer, one of 
the attendants, according to the Parsis, upon the Evil Spirit. A more com- 
monly received opinion is, that they are descendants of Yezid, the son of 
Mu’awiyah, and the destroyer of the house of Ali. Colonel Rawlinson and 
Mr. Layard both observe that the name must be sought for elsewhere, as it was 
used long before the introduction of Muhammadanism. A date of their own— 
1550—would countenance an identity between Shaikh Adi and Adde, one of the 
teachers of the Manichean doctrines. Mr. Layard traces their origin to the 
Chaldwans of the Lower Euphrates. Dr. Grant believed them to be descendants 
of the lost ten tribes. Baron Haxthausen thinks that they are Gnostic Christians. 
Mr. Ainsworth argued that the discovery by Mr. Rouet of the remarkable sculp- 
tures at Bavian, close to Shaikh Adi, and of holy symbols analogous to the 
Malik Taus, as well as the reverence paid to the same demon-bird by the ancient 
Assyrians, with the other analogies of the reverence of holy springs, in the 
same neighbourhood ; the worship of the sun and fire—the latter introduced 
among the Assyrians after the time of Zoroaster—the practice of sacrifices ; 
the reverence paid to other Assyrian symbolic animals and objects; and the 
physical aspect of the people—the men wearing ringlets, the women adorning 
themselves with the engraved stones and cylinders of the Assyrians of old— 
and their preserving their chief place of residence close to Nineveh, their most 
holy place being in actual juxtaposition to the great national sanctuary of the 
Assyrians ; would tend to establish strong presumptive evidence in favour of an 
Assyrian origin to these remarkable people. 


Period of Human Life.—M. Flourens, the distinguished French physiologist, 
and Perpetual Secretary of the Paris Academy of Sciences, has just published 
abook, in which he announces that the normal period of the life of man is one 
hundred years. The grounds on which he comes to this new philosophic conclu- 
sion may be briefly stated. It is, we believe, a fact in natural history, that 
the length of each animal’s life is in exact proportion to the period he is in 
growing. Buffon was aware of this truth, and his observations led him to con- 
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clude that the life in different species of animals is six or seven times as long 
as the period of growth. M. Flourens, from his own observations and those of 
his predecessors, is of opinion that it may be more safely taken at five times, 
When Buffon wrote, the precise period at which animals leave off growing, or 
to speak more correctly, the precise circumstance which indicates that the 
growth has ceased, was not known. M. Flourens has ascertained that period, 
and thereon lies his present theory: “It consists,” says he, “in the union of 
the bones to their epiphyses. As long as the bones are not united to their 
epiphyses the animal grows ; as soon as the bones are united to their epiphyses 
the animal ceases to grow.” Now, in man, the union of the bones and the 
epiphyses takes place, according to M. Flourens, at the age of twenty: and 
consequently he proclaims that the natural duration of life is five times twenty 

ears. ‘It is now fifteen years ago,” he says, ‘“ since I commenced researches 
into the physiological law of the duration of life, both in man and in some of 
our domestic animals, and I have arrived at the result that the normal duration 
of man’s life is one century. Yes, a soe life is what Providence meant 
to give us.” Applied to domestic animals M. Flourens’ theory has, he tells us, 
been proved correct. ‘‘ The union of the bones with the epiphyses,” he says, 
‘‘takes place in the camel at eight years of age, and he lives forty years; in the 
horse at five years, and he lives twenty-five years; in the ox at four years, and 
he lives from fifteen to twenty years; in the dog at two years, and he lives 
from ten to twelve years; and in the lion at four years, and he lives twenty,” 
As a necessary consequence of the prolongation of life to which M. Flourens 
assures man he is entitled, he modifies very considerably his different ages, 
“T prolong the duration of infancy,” he says, ‘up to ten years, because it is 
from nine to ten that the second dentition is terminated. I prolong adolescence 
up to twenty years, because it is at that age that the development of the bones 
ceases, and consequently the increase of the body in length. I prolong youth 
up to the age of forty, because it is only at that age that the increase of the 
body in bulk terminates. After forty the body does not grow, properly speak- 
ing ; the augmentation of its volume, which then takes place, is not a veritable 
organic development, but a simple accumulation of fat. After the growth, or 
more exactly speaking, the development in length and bulk, has terminated, 
man enters into what I call the period of invigoration, that is—when all our 
parts become more complete and firmer, our functions more assured, and the 
whole organism more perfect. This period lasts to sixty-five or seventy years; 
and then begins old age, which lasts for thirty years.” But though M. Flourens 
thus lengthens man’s days, he warns him, more than once, that the prolonga- 
tion of them can only be obtained on one rigorous condition, “that of good 
conduct, of existence always occupied, of labour, of study, of moderation, of 
sobriety in all things.” To those who may be disposed to ask, why it is, that 
of men destined to live a hundred years so few do so, M. Flourens answers tri- 
ay ag. With our manners, our passions, our torments, man does not die, 
he kills himself!” and he speaks at great length of Cornaro, of Lessius, and 
mentions Parr and others, to shew that, by prudence and, above all, sobriety, 
life can easily be extended to a century or more. Such is an outline of M. 
Flourens’ singular argument, and knowing the author’s scientific eminence, we 
doubt not it will be received with respect. 


At the Numismatic Society, on January 25th, Mr. Evans exhibited a third 
brass coin of Constantine the Great, bearing a Cufic inscription, which has been 
stamped across the face of it. Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a denarius of Domitia, 
which is probably unique. The type is, on the reverse, a temple with no 
inscription. Mr. J. G. Pfister read a paper on an unedited and unique silver 
coin (Denarius) of Odoacer, king of Italy, a.v. 476—493, which was struck at 
Ravenna. The coin was exhibited. At the conclusion of his paper, Mr. Pfister 
observed that this remarkable coin of Odoacer may be properly regarded as the 
first in the series of Medieval coins. Odoacer, having put to death Orester, 
and having taken the Emperor Romulus Augustus prisoner, really terminated 
the Empire of the West a.p. 476, and from this event, the period usually 
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the Middle Ages properly begins. Mr. Vaux read a paper communicated by 
Dr. Bell, giving an interesting account of the discovery, near Lengerich, of a 
considerable number of Roman gold and silver imperial coins, together with 
some fibulew, rings, and armillz, probably of early German workmanship. 


Mexican Antiquities.—The Collection of Mexican Antiquities remains still 
open. Theorists, with knitted brows, walk round the rows of idols and vases, 
and, to their own satisfaction, trace a clear connexion between the nation of 
Montezuema and the races of Egypt, India, China, and even Etruria. The 
last dogmatist has swept all old arguments aside, and boldly asserts, that the 
original Toltecs were neither Tartars nor the Lost Tribes, but Tyrians, who 
fled to a new world when Alexander conquered the old. This fancy, ingenious 
as it is, seems fashioned in imitation of the imaginative philologist, who sw 

d Cecrops and Cadmus were Philistine chieftains, who, flying from the 
Flows of the followers of Joshua, never ceased running till they passed the 
Hellespont, and blundered, very much out of breath, into Greece. Certain 
it is that some of these vases have an Indian, and some an Egyptian character. 
They shew the existence of that universal snake worship, seen in the attributes 
of Asculapius, the emblems of Siva, the Scandinavian Child of Loki, the Roman 
Lares, and, in fact, in the legends of every mythology. The eagle was the 
national emblem of the Aztec, and the snake of the Toltec, just as the raven 
of the Dane, and the white horse of the Saxon. To our eyes, these antiquities 
present no traces of various eras of civilization. All have the same ornament 
of snakes and turtles, and rude, coarse ribbings, stamped or moulded by hand. 
The design of the vases, occasionally fanciful, shews generally extreme want 
of elegance, with one exception, in which the shape is almost Etruscan. There 
is also one steatite ornament, ornamented with royal portraits, which almost ap- 
proach the truth and finish of early Greek gems. The only metal tools found are 
a bronze axe and a copper needle. The sacrificial knives, the arrow-heads, and 
the blades of the war-axes, were all of black volcanic glass, bound to the shafts 
and handles. The looking-glasses were round discs of polished metal, wrought 
with singular care and finish. One of the most interesting objects in the col- 
lection is a terra-cotta model of a Teocalli, or ancient pyramidical temple,—flat 
at the top, and divided into several stories, each having its terrace—the lowest 
story being ascended by a flight of twenty steps. On these huge altars the 
priests tore out the hearts of Cortez’s men, and offered them reeking to their 
war-god—a dreadful idol, crowned with skulls, humming-birds’ feathers and 
gold ornaments. On these terraces fought, step by step, the white-robed, dusky- 
visaged Aztecs with the stern harquebussiers that followed Bernal Diaz. Mexico 
will be a Nineveh to a second Layard, for, we are told, that the whole founda- 
tion of the cathedral was formed of broken idols. 


Mariolatry.—The Pope is about to erect a colossal statue of the Virgin Mary 
at Rome, in celebration of the triumph of the Immaculate Conception dogma. 
Three hundred medals are to be struck of virgin Australian gold. 


The New Education Bill—Of Lord John Russell’s new bill “To promote 
Edueation in England,” the following is a brief abstract:—The Councils of 
English boroughs are empowered to submit schemes for the promotion of edu- 
cation in sash tesvaghe by means either of new or existing schools) to the 
Education Committee of the Privy Council, with an estimate of the expense 
thereof. Two-thirds of the members of such Town Councils must be present at 
the meeting, to be specially summoned for the purpose fourteen days previously. 
If the scheme be approved by the Education Committee, it may be carried into 
effect, with or without alterations. The expenses are to be defrayed out of the 
borough funds, the rate not to exceed 6d. in the pound annually. The act may 
also be adopted by parishes situate without boroughs, if two-thirds of the rate- 
payers vote at a public meeting in favour of such adoption. If the scheme be 
tejected by the rate-payers, it may not be — proposed for the space of three 
years. Where parishes adopt the act, the scheme may be submitted for approval 
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to the Education Committee in the same way as by the councils of boroughs; 
the expenses to be defrayed from the poor-rates. In all schools established 
under this act, the Holy Scriptures are required ‘to be read therein,” but not 
so as to be used as a “school lesson book ;” and no Roman Catholic or Jewish 
children will be obliged to be present at the reading of the Hol Scriptures, 
Another clause provides that the children of Dissenting, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish parents, shall not be taught any catechism, nor required to use an 
liturgy, nor obliged to attend at church, or other religious observances. The 
management of schools is to be vested in the councils of boroughs and the 
vestries of parishes, subject to Government inspection, and the rights of trustees 
or visitors. The Education Committee may at any time revoke any order 
approving any scheme under this act, and so shut up the school disapproved, 
The Committee must, at the same time, state its reasons for so doing. 


Universities of Aberdeen.—An attempt is being made to unite the Two Uni- 
versities of Aberdeen—King’s College and University and Marischal College 
and University—and on condition that the union shall include the Colleges as 
well as Universities, Government proposes to introduce or support a bill through 
Parliament. The two Universities are among the oldest of the educational 
institutions of Scotland. King’s College and University was founded in the 
year 1500, and opened in 1505; Marischal College and University was founded 
in 1593. The affairs of the older College are conducted » the Senatus Acade- 
micus, which consists of the Principal and Professors. From the decisions of 
this body appeal is competent to the Rectorial Court, which is composed of the 
Rector and his four assessors, and thence to the Chancellor—the Earl of Aber- 
deen. The government is of the most exclusive character, and the private en- 
dowments are of a very valuable description. Hitherto there has —— 
difficulty found in getting at a full knowledge of the resources of the Co 
and University, notwithstanding that several Royal Commissions have mals 
this a special subject of inquiry; but enough has been ascertained to warrant 
the presumption that under an improved system of management they might be 
greatly enlarged. The foundations of the College are very valuable, and also 
under the care of the Principal and Professors. There are in all one hundred 
and thirty-four foundations, or bursaries, whose aggregate annual value is 
£1,770; eighty-four of the foundations are open to public competition by sudents 
from any part of the world. In the University there are nine chairs, five of 
which are in the Curriculum of Arts, the other four being for Divinity, Medi- 
cine, Civil Law, and Oriental Languages. The patrons are the Rector, the 
Procurator Gentium, and Senatus Academicus, with the exception of the wo 
chair, the patronage of which is vested in the Synod of Aberdeen, in the Ch 
of Scotland, The Students in Arts number about two hundred and forty. The 
College buildings are situate in Old Aberdeen, and about a mile from the Maris- 
chal College. The affairs of the younger institution are managed by the Senatus 
Academicus, which consists of the Chancellor, the Rector, the Dean of Faculty, 
the Principal, and the nine Professors, from whose decision appeal may be taken 
to the Rectorial Court, which consists of the Rector and four assessors, who are 
elected annually, on the ist of March. There is a chair of Natural History in 
this College, under the patronage of Crown. The chairs of Moral Philosophy 
and Logic, of Natural Philosophy, Greek, Humanity, in the Curriculum Arts, 
are also in the gift of the Crown; while the Town Council presents to the Mathe- 
matical chair, and the College to most of the others. There are one hundred 
and fourteen foundations of the annual value of £1,150, seventy of which are 
open to public competition. The ancient buildings of the University having 
fallen into decay, a new building has been erected at a cost of nearly £30,000, of 
which sum, Parliament voted £15,000. In this building there is accommodation 
for a much larger number of students than attend the College; but the atten- 
dance has been increasing, and is larger this season than it has ever been before. 
Improvements have also been introduced in various departments, and the Uni- 
versity has gained a high character of late, which it promises to maintain; there 
are no students resident in the College, but here, as at Old Aberdeen, the fees 
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are 80 low that most students can afford to board with private families in the 
city. Union of the two bodies would increase the means of education, give a 
higher value to the degrees, and enrich the Professorial chairs. These latter 
are at present poor; and one reason strongly urged for the union is, the hope 
that Parliament will be induced to increase its grants in aid of the Scotch Uni- 
- versities. 


Literature of Piedmont.—A Milan paper gives a few particulars of the Pied- 
montese literary and political organs which have their head-quarters at Turin. 
From this account we learn that there are four regular reviews published in that 
capital:—La Ravista Contemporanea, a journal edited by Signor Chiala, and 
numbering among its contributors Signors Rosmini, Tommaseo, and Rovere— 
La Ravista Enciclopedica Italiana, though founded by M. Predari and sustained 
by some of the best writers of Italy, Signors Amari, Farina, Montanelli, and 

azzoni, has not, we are told, attained the success which its friends expected— 
Il Cemento, a paper devoted to the cause of Italian nationality in the spheres of 
literature and philosophy, is the organ of the more ardent patriots, and numbers 
among its editors Signors oe a disciple of Hegel, Antonio Gallenga, a 
writer well known in England under his nom de plume “ L. Marriotti,” and 
Constantino Nigro, a young Italian poet—and La Ragione, founded by Signor 
Antonio Franchi, an organ exclusively devoted to the discussion of high and 
abstract questions of philosophy. Of these, Za Ravista Contemporanea alone 
reaches a sale of 2,000. The other journals amount to eleven. I/ Piemonte the 
ministerial organ, which has replaced J/ Parliamento, sells 2,000. La Gazetta 
del lo, the republican organ, sells 7,000, about double the circulation of all 
the other journals put together. L’ Opinione, organ of the moderates, sells 800; 
the circulation of L’ Armonia, a clerical paper, is not known; nor is that of 
DUnione, the journal of Signor Giovini. In neither case is it large. La Voce 
ddla Liberta is edited by Signors Brofferio and La Cicilia, and has 500 subscri- 
bers. L’ Espero sells 500 copies—Goffredo Mameli, 300. Turin has two satirical 
journals :—J/ Fischietto, with a sale of 850, and J Campanone, a sort of ‘ Punch,’ 
supported by and supporting the parti prétre. Il Duritto is written by young 
men unconnected with the old parties, and has a sale of 500 copies. 


American Students at Oxford.—It is interesting to inquire how the recent 
reforms in the English Universities affect the position of students from the 
United States. A gentleman who has recently been in Oxford, has acquainted 
us with the result of his inquiries upon the subject. The information which he 

ives was obtained from an official source of high authority, and may therefore 
considered as perfectly reliable. The following are its most important 
points :—“ Henceforward, a student from the United States may matriculate in 
the University of Oxford without taking any oath whatever, or signing any 
religious articles. He may also take the degree of Bachelor of Arts, without 
oaths, subscription, or declaration of any kind, but not the degree of Master of 
Arts, nor any higher degree. He may take ‘Honours’ at the several University 
examinations. All prizes and public scholarships would be open to him, and, in 
avery few cases, scholarships in particular colleges. Degrees conferred by 
American Colleges are not recognized at Oxford, the only universities whic 
are recognized at present being Cambridge (England) and Dublin. A Bachelor 
of Arts from the United States cannot, therefore, be admitted in Oxford ad 
eundem. Cambridge Sg is believed to be identical with Oxford in all 
these regulations.” hile we rejoice at the triumph of the liberal party in 
England, in ining these and other concessions which are of the highest im- 
portance to Dissenters in that country, we do not consider that the recent reforms 
are likely to affect many students in this country. We believe that those who 
ghly pursue the course marked out in our only two complete Universities 
at Cambridge and New Haven, and in some of our other institutions, will be as 
thorough scholars, and have a better education than most of the graduates at 
Oxford or Cambridge, in England. If an American student goes abroad at all, 
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he will usually find far more advantages in Germany than in England.— Ameri. 
can Literary Gazette. 


From Cambridge we learn that the Rev. Harvey Goodwin, M.A. of Caius 
College, has been elected Hulsean lecturer for the year ensuing. The wee 
£300 per annum, and the lecturer has to —_ and print eight sermons, 
office is an annual one, but may be held by the same person six times. The 
Hulsean prize of £100, for an essay on the Influence of Christianity upon Inter. 
national Law, has been adjudged to Mr. C. M. Kennedy, of Caius College; and 
the dissertation is to be printed. The Maitland — of £1,000, bequeathed by 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, for an essay on some subject connected with the 
gation of the Gospel in India and other parts of the heathen world, is this year 
offered for the best treatise on the Religious History of the Sikhs, considered 
with especial reference to the Prospects of Christianity in North-western India, 
Candidates must send in their productions, under certain defined cunditions, to 
the Vice-Chancellor before the division of the Easter Term, 1855. The Rey, 
Theodore Preston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, has been appointed Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, in the room of the Ven. Archdeacon Robinson, 
who has resigned the appointment. The stipend attached to it is miserably 
small—only £40 10s. per annum. 


Religious Statistics.—At the Statistical Society, December 18th, a paper was 
read ‘“ én the Statistical Position of Religious Bodies in England and Wales," 
by Horace Mann, Esq. The author founded his observations on the Census 
Returns of religious worship and education, the substantial correctness of which 
was maintained in the course of a brief review of the objections which, in some 
quarters, had been urged against them, on the ground of prejudices hostile to 
the Church, supposed to have been entertained ote census authorities, and 
on the ground of exaggeration in their returns, supposed to have been made by 
the dissenters. Assuming the general accuracy of the Census Tables, the 
author proceeded to give, as a basis for an estimate of the strength of the dif- 
ferent communions statements of the number of churches, chapels, and sittings 
provided by each body, and of the number of persons who attended the various 
services on the 30th March, 1851. It was supposed that the total number of 
individuals who attended once on that Sunday was 7,261,032 ; of which number 
3,773,474 belonged to the Church of England, and 3,487,558 to other commu- 
nions. But this number, it was argued, applying only to one particular Sunday, 
could not be taken to represent the total number of persons who were in the 
habit of attending more or less constantly at public worship; and of any addi- 
tion to be made on this account, it was considered that the Church should receive 
the larger portion, inasmuch, as from whatever cause, her adherents were 
undoubtedly less regular in their attendance than dissenters. Of the consider- 
able number who are constantly absent from public worship, it was — 
that no distribution among the different bodies could be properly made by refer- 
ing toany other signs of their connexion with particular communities. Alludi 
to the educational returns, it wes pointed out that, while the Church of Eng 
had fewer Sunday scholars by 497,255 than the dissenters, she had 671,224 
more day scholars; and the idea was suggested that it was mainly through the 
influence of the dissenting Sunday-school that so many of those who a 
through Church day-schools were not retained in her communion. It was 
shewn, however, that the Church was rapidly increasing the number of her 
Sunday-schools ; and that during the last twenty years upwards of 4,700 had 
been established. A continuance of such efforts, or of others with similar 
objects, would, it was imagined, where combined with the virtual monopoly of 
popular day-school education, produce in future years very striking changes in 
the aspect of religious bodies. The author then referred to the position of the 
various bodies in different localities, shewing that in fourteen counties (chiefly 
in Wales) the accommodation furnished by dissenters exceeded that furnished 
by the Church to the number of 773,352 sittings ; but in all the other counties 
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the Church had a majority, amounting in the aggregate to 1,196,619 sittings. 
The author concluded by a reference to the rate at which the Church of England 
was ey eg J in the matter of church building, and shewed that since 1801 
she had built about 2,700 churches, containing about a million of sittings, of 
which no fewer than 2,194 churches and 836,024 sittings were provided since 
1831. During the same interval the dissenters also made a large addition to 
their accommodation, but the data, it was thought, was not in their case suffi- 
ciently certain to determine the precise rate of increase. The paper was illus- 
trated by a large diagram shewing for each of the religious ies the number 
of sittings; the attendance morning, afternoon, and evening; the estimated 
attendance at one or other of the services; the number of Sunday scholars and 
the number of day scholars. The paper led to a long discussion. 


Expedition to Central Africa,—It affords no small gratification to announce 
that, after five years’ unceasing and determined efforts, the grand attempt for 
discovering and laying open Inner Africa, known as the “‘ Expedition to Central 
Africa,” has been crowned with a fresh success—more important than all pre- 
vious ones—by the return of the exploring steamer Pleiad, after a most success- 
ful voyage up the River Chadda. 

It is not a slight tribute of justice to that noble-minded and distinguished 
traveller, Dr. Barth—who, we fear, is now no more—to premise that the Chadda 
Expedition has fully confirmed the importance of his discoveries in 1851, which 
led to the despatch of the Pleiad: and it is interesting at the present juncture, 
to quote the identical words, in which he announced at the time his discovery 
in the official despatch addressed to the British Government :—‘t The most im- 
portant day, however, in all my African journeys was the 18th of June (1851), 
when we reached the River Benueh, at a point called Taépe, where it is joined 
by the River Faro. Since leaving Europe, I had not seen so large and imposing 
ariver. The Benueh, or ‘ Mother of Waters,’ which is by far the larger one of 
the “sy is half a mile broad and 9} feet deep in the channel where we crossed 
it,” &e., &e. 

This discovery was considered by all competent persons as one of great im- 
portance ; and the Geographical Society of Paris gave Dr. Barth their large 
medal on account of that discovery. Being struck by the immense advantages 
that might accrue by following up this discovery, I first suggested the idea of 
the despatch of a steam-boat to ascend the Chadda-Benueh (see Atheneum, No. 
1309), as it was my humble opinion that this river would “eventually form the 
natural and most important line from the west for spreading commerce and civili- 
zation into the very heart of Inner Africa, and extinguishing the slave trade by 
extending European influence to the sources of the slave supply.” This sugges- 
tion was adopted, and the Chadda Expedition determined upon and sanctioned 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

The Pleiad left England in the latter end of May last under the most favour- 
able auspices (see Athenceum, Nos. 1387, 1388, and 1389), and reached Fernando 
Po on the 28th of June. Here she was to receive an augmentation to her force 
in the person of Mr. Consul Becroft as Commander; but owing to the lamented 
death of this experienced African traveller, Dr. W. B. Baikie, R.N., was 
appointed as the temporary leader of the Expedition,—and subsequently assumed 
the entire charge, when, in the beginning of the voyage, the sailing-master, 
in consequence of incapacity and apathy, was displaced. 

The Pleiad steamed up the Niger Delta in the beginning of July,—ascended 
the Chadda 250 miles above Allen and Oldfield’s furthest point,—and reached to 
within about 50 miles of the confluence of the Benueh and Faro, the furthest 
ever reached by a European vessel on an African river. Thus, it has been 
proved that the Chadda and Benueh are one and the same river, and that this 
river is navigable up to Yola, the capital of Adamaua, visited by Dr. Barth. 
The longitude of the positions assigned by the latter to that region is upwards 
of one degree too far to the east, which corresponds with the difference found 
by Dr. Vogel in the countries round Lake Tsad. 

The river was in high flood and plenty of water, and the goodwill and friend- 
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ship of the natives were universally secured. On the 7th of November last the 
Pleiad had returned to Fernando Po. 

But the most important point, and which marks a new era in African geo- 
graphical discoveries, is, that very little sickness was experienced and—what 
has never occurred before—that not a single life was lost, white or black,—thus 
proving the ——— of leading a party of Europeans into the interior by these 
rivers, and bringing them back again in safety. The party was a mixed one, 
some of the whites had never been in a tropical climate, the majority had never 
been in Africa—Dr. Baikie himself included. Altogether, the party numbered 
sixty-six, including Kroomen and native interpreters, and they were 118 da 
in the river,—twice as long as the great Expedition of 1842, which ended in 0 
fearful a loss of life. It must be interesting to learn that the safety of the mem- 
bers of the Chadda Expedition is attributed— 

First, To having entered the river at the proper season, viz., on the rising 
water. 

Second, To having induced all the Europeans to take quinine daily. 

Third. To carrying the green wood, used for fuel, in the iron canoes, and 
not stowing it in the bunkers. 

Fourth, To passing all the water used for cooking and drinking through the 
boiler of the Expedition,—scraping decks instead of washing them,—using Sir 
Wn. Burnett’s solution of zinc freely,—and pumping out the bilge-water daily, 

And last,—though not least,—To keeping up the spirits of the men by music, 

&e 


“Here then, at last, the problem is solved, and Central Africa can be explored 
in safety by Europeans, through her natural channels, at a cost of a few thou- 
sand pounds per annum.” Thus writes Mr. Macgregor Laird,—a gentleman 
who has so large a share in the success of this Expedition and in all previous 
efforts to navigate those African rivers, for it will be remembered that he 
sonally took part in the first es ap vepi that ascended the Kowara (in 1832), and 
has ever since continued earnestly to promote that object. 

To Dr. William Balfour Baikie, R.N., too much credit cannot be given, as 
to his energy and talents—displayed under trying circumstances—the success 
of the Expedition is greatly to be attributed. 

It is much to be regretted that the Expedition has not met with Dr. Barth 
or Dr. Vogel, nor brought any news of them beyond what is already known. 
Dr. Baikie heard of them, and shewed the natives their likenesses, contained 
in the work published by me last year, when they recognized Dr. Vogel. Pro- 
bably, by not taking the direct route to Yola, but a circuitous one, in order to 
traverse unexplored regions, and to add to the amount of his researches, the 
latter traveller was delayed, and thus prevented meeting the Chadda Expedi- 
tion. May God grant his safe return !—for the great devotion and zeal in their 
mission, which caused them cheerfully to sacrifice everything, life itself, for the 
accomplishment of their objects, have been the sole cause of the death of his 
unfortunate predecessors. But, however deplorable a loss their untimely end 
has been to their own country and to England, it must be gratifying to both to 
reflect that the reputation and credit gained by Hornemann, Burckhardt, Schom- 
burgk, Leichhardt, and other German gentlemen who have had the honour of 
being employed in the English service, have been amply sustained by the three 
German travellers in Central Africa. 

The Atheneum. Aveustus Perermany. 


German Christmas Eve.—Dresden, 15th January, 1855.—In speaking in my 
last letter of the lighting up of trees on Christmas Eve, which is now so pre- 
valent in Germany, I omitted to mention that until very lately it has been con- 
sidered quite a Protestant custom, and was practised almost exclusively in. the 
northern and more Protestant parts of Germany ; indeed I have been informed 
that it was introduced not more than ten or fifteen years ago into Vienna by & 
celebrated tragic actor. In the Catholic parts of Germany, especially in the 
provinces of the Lower Rhine, a representation of the Nativity of Christ is 
erected, not only in the churches, but in the houses of private people. i 
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consists generally of a little wooden cow-shed, to represent the stall of Beth- 
lehem, with a cradle, in which is placed the figure of a little child, whilst 
wooden cows, donkeys, &c., stand round; this was called the “ krippe,” or 
manger, and the common people in that part of the country always designate 

ppet shows by the name of “krippchen.” In some families you see the 

testant and Catholic customs combined, and the ‘krippe,” with its atten- 
dant beasts, reposing under the illuminated branches of the Christmas-tree. 
In the middle ages, the churches in every town and village were brilliantly 
lighted up on Christmas Eve, and the service began exactly at midnight. The 
whole scene of the birth of Christ was represented in the church. No one 
thought of going to bed: people wandered from church to church, and finished 
the night by visits to each other's houses, and festive songs.—Literary Gazette. 


Knowledge of the Early Fathers.—Penrith, January 23.—The recent number 
of the Edinburgh Review contains an article on the great linguist Mezzofanti, 
which is prefaced by a cursory notice of other persons famous for the same gift. 
The remarks there made on the linguistic attainments of several of the early 
Fathers of the Church, appear to me exaggerated. The remarks I refer to are 
these :—" St. Jerome, besides the classic y mers es and his native Illyrian, is 
known to have been familiar with several of the Eastern tongues; and it is far 
from improbable that the commentators and expositors of the Bible, such as 
Origen, Didymus, St. Augustin (who besides Greek, Latin, Coptic, and Hebrew, 
may, from his Manichean associations, be presumed to have known other 
Eastern languages), Theodore of Mopsuestia, and even the more modern St. 
Ephrem the Syrian, may be taken as amongst the most favourable specimens of 
the linguists of the classic times.”’ Now although Jerome possessed such a 
sound knowledge of Hebrew as to make his works far more valuable to us in a 
philological point of view than those of all the other Fathers put together, yet 
we have not this exalted notion of his attainments. It is the absolute unique- 
ness of his Hebrew philology among the early interpreters of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the fact that he represents so old a phasis of Jewish tradition 
concerning that tongue, and by no means the extent or grammatical accuracy 
of his Oriental scholarship, as judged by our much higher standards, that con- 
stitute his chief merits in our eyes. A certain knowledge of Hebrew and 
Chaldee is readily conceded to him; but Von Coelln and Gesenius reasonably 
deny him any acquaintance with other Semitic languages. As for Origen, his 
editor, Huet, and Clericus absolutely deny his acquaintance with the Hebrew 
alphabet ; and Gesenius and Von Coelln only modify this so far as to say that 
“he perhaps possessed such a superficial knowledge of Hebrew as a few weeks’ 
instruction could give,” or that “his writings lead to the conclusion that, at the 
utmost, he could read the Hebrew character, and knew the traditional, and often 
Ungrammatical, interpretation of proper names.” Of Didymus, who was quite 
blind from his fourth year, Von Coelln says,—‘‘ He betrays a general knowledge 
of Hebrew in his work on the Trinity.” Augustin more than once distinctly 
avows his ignorance of Hebrew; and the elder Rosenmiiller does not allow him 
sufficient acquaintance with Greek to be able to use the Greek text. Coptic is 
omy J a mistake for Punic; the native, and not then extinct tongue, of his 
tace, of which his writings shew him to have had some knowledge. Rosenmiiller 
— of Theodorus as having no knowledge of Hebrew at all, or only a very 

ight and ungrammatical one. Sozomen and Theodoret flatly declare that 
ED m was ignorant of Greek, and Zengerke extends that assertion to the 

ebrew language also. 

The Atheneum. Tam, &c., Joun NicHorson. 


A collection of autographs (brought together by Dr. Strahl, of Berlin) was 
sold the other day at Cologne. There were many valuable lots, the greatest 
= of which were sold at moderate prices. Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, f.i., 

rought 11 thalers 10 silbergroschen,—Charles XII., 8 th.,—Frederick the Great 
8 th. 10 s.g..—James I. of England, 4 th. 2 s.g.,—Francis I. of France, 3 th. 
28.g.,—Catharina de Medici, 3 th. 2 s.g.,—Philippus Melancthon, 7 th. 5s.g.,— 
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Conrad Peutinger, 7 th.,—Hugo Grotius, 4 th.,—Simon Dach, 5 th. 21s.g.— 
Linnée, 8 th.,—Emanuel Kant, 7 th.,—Lessing, 10 th.,—Klopstock, 4 th. 15 8.g., 
—Schiller, 10 th.,—Theodore Kérner, 4 th. 5 s.g..—Bliicher, 3 th. 16 8.2.,— 
Beethoven, 6. th. 5 s.g. An autograph letter of Luther’s (for which there were 
bidders up to a 100 thalers) was withdrawn from the sale, on account of Herr 
Heberle not being quite certain of its authenticity. 


The late Dr. Kitto.—We are glad to learn that arrangements have been made 
with Messrs. Oliphant and Sons, of Edinburgh, for the early publication of the 
Memoir and Journals of Dr. John Kitto, whose remarkable career, notwithstand- 
ing the accident by which in early life he was totally deprived of hearing, affords 
materials for one of the most eventful and interesting biographies of modern 
times. The editing of the work has been entrusted to J. E. Ryland, Esq., of 
Northampton, author of the “ Life of John Foster.” To be published in the 
first instance by subscription, for the benefit of Dr. Kitto’s family. Since our 
om number appeared, the Queen has granted a pension of £50 a year to Mrs. 
itto. 


Lord Carlisle has resigned the Presidency of the Royal Society of Literature, 
on going to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. 


Mr. Beardsley, a paper-maker at Albany in the United States, has discovered 
that the shavings of bass-wood can be reduced to a pulp which is an excellent 
substitute for rag pulp. The ‘ Albany Evening Journal” has been printed ona 
paper made of this new material. The shavings of other American trees, it is 
said, can be treated in an equally satisfactory manner. 


The library of the late Dr. Gieseler, the eminent Church historian, is now 
offered for sale. It is not, indeed, so large as might at first have been expected. 
Yet the position of the Professor, as librarian of the University of Gdéttin 
made it unnecessary for him to purchase extensive works, such as the wri 
of the Fathers and the Schoolmen; and other circumstances also doubtless pre- 
vented his spending more money for books, as he enjoyed in full measure the 
felicity spoken of by the Psalmist (Ps. cxxvii. 4, 5), lacking but ten to rival the 
celebrated Count Abensberg, who, during Henry the Second’s progress through 
Germany, while other courtiers brought their treasures to the king, presented 
his thirty-two children to his sovereign, as the most valuable offering he had to 
bestow. Nevertheless, the collection numbers from three to four thousand 
volumes, it contains valuable books in the departments of Church History, 
Biography, the History of Doctrines, Dogmatics, &c., and the deficiency of the 
older works in theology is supplied by those of the very latest times. As the 
libraries of Neander and Thilo are now in our country, it is to be hoped that this 
of their abler contemporary will follow them. The price asked for the collec- 
tion is 1250 thalers, (not quite 1000 dollars), which cannot be thought dear, 
inasmuch as 1000 thalers have been already offered by an antiquarian bookseller 
in Leipzig. A catalogue of the library may be obtained from Henry Linnekogel, 
at the “ Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses,” in Halle on the Saale, who can be 
confidently recommended as agent for the purchase and transportation of the 
same.—American Ciristian Examiner. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST QUARTER. 





ENGLISH. 


Afflicted’s Remembrancer (The); being Portions of Scripture suited to 
their case, alphabetically arranged. 32mo., pp. 48. 

Aitken (R.)\—The Teaching of the Types. Tracts for the Clergy and the 
Earnest-Minded. No, VI. The Church; or, our Corporate Relationships to Christ. 8vo. 

Alliott (Richard).—Psychology and Theology ; or, Psychology applied to 


the Investigation of Questions relating to Religion, Natural Theology, and Revelation. Post 
8vo., pp. 352. 


Ashton Cottage; or, The True Faith: a Sunday Tale. New Edition, 
18mo., pp. 154. 


Aveling (Rev. T. W.)—Voices of Many Waters ; or, Travels in the Lands 
of the Jordan, the Tiber, and the Nile; with Notices of Asia Minor, Constantinople, Athens, 
&c. Post 8vo., pp. 508. 


Bateman (C. H.)—Sacred Melodies for Sabbath Schools and Families. 
New edition. 22mo. 

Bayne (Peter).—The Christian Life, Social, and Individual. Post 8vo., 
pp. 526. 


Beaumont (Rev. Dr.), Memoir and Funeral Sermon of. By the Rev. 


James Everett. 12mo., pp. 20. 

Bellairs (Rev. H. W.)—The Teacher’s Mission and Reward. An Address. 
12mo., pp. 20. 

Bennett (Rev. W. J. E., M.A.)}—The Old Church Porch. The yearly 
part, 


Bible Teaching; or, Remarks on the Book of Genesis, Exodus, and 
Leviticus ; with a Recommendatory Preface, by the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie. New edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo., pp. 644. 


Binney (T.)—1854: a Review of the Year. Fep., pp. 29. 
Biography of Eminent Christians; being the Twelve Numbers of the 
Biographical series in 1 vol. 

Boultbee (T. P., M.A.)—The Young Traveller to an Eternal Home. Six 
Sermons preached before the Students of Cheltenham College, in St. Luke’s Church. Fep. 
Brabazon (E. J. —Home Happiness; or, Three Weeks in Snow. 12mo., 

Pp. 254 


Brewster (Sir David.)—More Worlds than One. New edition, 12mo., 
pp. 260. 


Bruce (Rev. John, D.D.)—The Biography of Samson illustrated and ap- 
plied. Second edition, 18mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 197 

Bull (Rev. G. S.)}—Home, and how to make it Happy: a Lecture deli- 
vered in Birmingham. 8vo., pp. 16. 

Burt (Isabella)—The Lord’s Prayer familiarly explained. Especially 
adapted for Youth. 18mo., pp. 47. 


Burton (Edward, D.D.)—Leetures upon the Ecclesiastical History of the 
z - Ley A Centuries, from the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ to the Year 313. Fourth edition. 

+ PP. 680. 
Butler (William Archer, M.A.)—First Series. Edited, with a Memoir 


= >. Author's Life, by the Rev. Thomas Woodward, M.A. Third Edition. (Cambridge), 
p. 512, 
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Californian Crusoe (The); or, The Lost Treasure Found: a Tale of Mor- 


monism. Fep., pp. 162. 


Cathedral Reform.—A Letter to the Members of his Diocese, from Walter 
Kerr, Bishop of Salisbury; together with a Reprint of his former Letter to the Dean of 
Salisbury in 1853: and the Scheme for the Reform of their own Cathedral, suggested the same 
year by the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury, to the Cathedral Commission; to which are 
appended Two Letters to the Commissioners by the late Bishop. 8vo., pp. 59. 


Chasseaud (George Washington).—The Druses of the Lebanon; their 
Manners, Customs, and History ; with a Translation of their Religious Code. 8vo. 

Christal: a Christmas Poem; and Sonnets. By Cephas. Square crown 
8vo. (Oxford.) 


Christmas Day, and how it was Spent. By Christian Le Ros. New 
edition, 12mo., pp. 130. 


Chalmers (Rev. Thomas,) Select Works of. Edited by Rev, William 


Hanna. Fifth half-vol. crown 8vo. 

Chrysostom (S. John), Bishop and Doctor, Life of. 18mo. (Oxford), 
pp. 24. 

Church (The). Vol. 8., 12mo. 
Coleman (Thomas).——The Redeemer’s Final Triumph; or, The Certainty 
and Glory of the Resurrection of the Just at the Coming of their Lord. Fep., pp. 206, 
Congregational Church Music. With a Preface by the Rev. T. Binney, 
Oblong, pp. 164. 

Convocation of the Laity for the Scriptural Reformation of the Church. 
8vo., pp. 8. 

Cooke (Rev. W.)—The Grand Prize for Christian Effort; or, The Im- 
portance and Blessedness of Saving a Soul. 8vo., pp. 16. 

Cowper (William), the Life of; with Selections from his Correspondence. 
Fep., pp. 272. (Library of Christian Biography.) 

Cowper (William).—The Task: a Poem. [Illustrated by Birket Foster. 
Square crown 8vo., pp. 263. 


Cumming (Rev. J., D.D.)—A Word in Season; or, Comforting Thoughts 


to the Relatives of the Fallen Brave. 12mo., pp. 92. 


Cumming (John).—Signs of the Times; or, Present, Past, and Future. 
New and enlarged edition. Feap., pp. 812. 


Cumming (John).—Why art thou cast down? 18mo., pp. 32. nt 
sen Sa m4 y : PP (Urge 


Cumming (John).—A Word in Season ; or, Comforting Thoughts to the 


Relatives of the Fallen Brave. Second Edition, enlarged, fep., pp. 138. 


Currie (A.)—Practical Non-Conformity to the World the Duty of all 
True Christians. 18mo. (Edinburgh.) 


Davidson (Samuel).—A Treatise on Biblical Criticism. New edition, 
8vo (Edinburgh), pp. 900. 


De Ponte (L.)—Meditations on the Mysteries of our Holy Faith. Vol. 
6, post 8vo., pp. 562. 


Doctrine (The) of the Real Presence, as set forth in the Works of Divines 
and others of the English Church since the Reformation. 8vo. 


Drummond (Rev. D. T. K.)—The Engravings of the New Testament; 
or, the Parabolic Teaching of Christ. Crown 8vo, (Edinburgh), pp. 546. 


Ellen Montgomery’s Bookcase.—Mrs. Rutherford’s Children. Vol. 2. 
By the Author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” 18mo., pp. 168. 
Evans (Rev. James Harington, M.A.), Memoir and Remains of, late 


Minister of John Street Chapel, London. By the Rev. J.J. Evans. Second edition, post 
8vo., pp. 654. 


Excelsior. Helps to Progress in Religion, Science, and Literature. Vols. 
1 and 2, crown 8vo., pp. 472. 
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Farmer (Sarah S.)—Tonga, and the Friendly Islands, with a Sketch of 


their Mission and History. 12mo., pp. 427. 


Few Words (A) to the Jews. By one of Themselves. Cheap edition. Fep. 


Few Words to the Rev. W. Goode on the Hypothetical Principle of Inter- 
preting the Prayer-Book. By a Lay Churchman. 8vo., pp. 19. 


Fleetwood’s (Bishop) Works. 3 vols. 8vo., pp. 1093. 

Footsteps of St. Paul. By the Author of “‘ Morning and Night Watches.” 
Crown 8vo., pp. 416. 

Fraser (W.)—Parish Sermons. 12mo., pp. 116. 


Furlong (Mrs.)—Christian Meditations; or, Holy Incitements to live a 
Life of Faith. Second Edition, 12mo., pp. 260. 


Galloway (Rev. William Brown, M.A.)—The Messiah, Thelogically and 
Practically Contemplated, in His Person, Work, and Kingdom. 8vo., pp. 872. 


Gill (John).—An Exposition of Solomon’s Song. Royal 8vo., pp. 320. 

Gillespie (William).—The Necessary Existence of God. New edition, 
8vo. (Edinburgh), pp. 306. 

Godfrey (S. N.)—The Conflict and the Triumph; or, the Things that are 


Coming upon the Earth: an Outline of Prophetic Facts literally considered; with a Short 
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OBITUARY. 


John Kitto, D.D., F'.S.A.—The eminent services rendered by Dr. Kitto to 
Biblical Literature demand from us more than a mere obituary notice. He was, 
in private life, an ornament and devoted friend of the Church of England. From 
some cause, to us incomprehensible, he has generally been placed on the side 
of the Dissenters, and, more often than not, treated as a Dissenting minister. 
He was a layman, incapacitated by natural infirmity for any public duty, and 
throughout his whole life, as far as we are aware, belonged, with his family, 
to the communion of the Episcopal Church. 

In early life Dr. Kitto fell from the roof of a house, while assisting his father 
as amason. When recovering from this nearly fatal accident, it was discove 
that he had entirely lost the sense of hearing, and being then, if we remember 
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rightly, under twelve years old, his remembrance of the intonations of human 
speech gradually faded, and left him, except to intimate friends, practically 
dumb. The death of his father soon after rendered it necessary for him to 
become an inmate in Plymouth workhouse, and there he first attracted notice 
by the publication, in a local paper, of some essays, which were afterwards 
rinted in a separate volume, and sold for his benefit. He afterwards travelled 
in the East, especially in Persia, with Sir John M‘Neil, and there acquired that 
familiarity with Oriental life which proved eminently useful to himself and 
others. On his return to England he devoted himself to literary occupations, 
and succeeded, for the remainder of his life, in attracting the public eye by 
publications generally directed to the illustration of the Scriptures. His wor 
on The Lost Senses, as far as deafness is concerned, is autobiographical, and 
contains some most curious information, conveyed in a very engaging style. 
He wrote the notes of the Pictorial Bible, edited the Biblical Cyclopedia, and 
originated and edited for some years the Journal of Sacred Literature. His 
works are very numerous; and we can only glance at the principal of them. 
His usefulness, and perhaps his fame, will permanently rest on his Daily Bible 
Readings, completed just before his death, in eight small 8vo. volumes. They 
contain an immense body of information on Biblical subjects, historical, archezo- 
logical, and physical, and are particularly serviceable to the clergy, as containing 
illustrations which may be appropriately introduced into their discourses. To 
young persons they have been found of extraordinary attraction ; while persons 
of all ages rise from their perusal refreshed and charmed with the light they 
throw upon the Scriptures. 

With the completion of this extensive work, the labours of Dr. Kitto ended. 
At the early age of fifty, protracted and undue mental occupation, rendered 
necessary by the claims of a very large family, brought on an attack of paralysis, 
or apoplexy, we are not certain which. He left home, by the advice of medical 
men, and retired with his family to Cannstadt, near Stutgardt; but there the 
fatal disease again attacked him, and proved fatal, shortly after his exile had 
been embittered by the deaths of two of his children, the oldest and the youngest. 
He has left his family unprovided for, except so far as £50 per annum, half his 
pension, has been continued to his widow by her Majesty, and a subscription, 
which is still going on, has been raised by private benevolence, as a testimonial 
deserved by his services in the cause of religion and virtue. It is proposed 
shortly to publish a memoir, for which there are ample materials; and it is 
hoped that, from these different sources, the loss of their head may in some 
measure be supplied to those left behind. To accomplish this object, however, 
very strenuous exertions will be necessary on the part of all who value his 
writings. 

Dr. Kitto exerted a powerful literary influence on the treatment of the Holy 
ate for nearly a quarter of acentury. From the idea of the Pictorial 
Bible many works originated, not only from the mode of illustration by suitable 
engravings, but from the character of the notes. He shewed the possibility of 
throwing great light on the substance of Holy Writ, by the means of existing 
materials, without the discussion of its doctrinal portions. By the Biblical 
Cyclopedia, and the Journal of Sacred Literature, he did much to raise the charac- 
ter of Hermeneutical science in this country. His entire seclusion from public 
religious life, and his consequent ignorance of the state of parties among us, 
made him perhaps more careless of doctrine in the writers he engaged as his 
coadjutors than we could wish him to have been. Hence these works have in 
many quarters been undervalued, and the Journal of Sacred Literature has 
received far less encouragement than its character, as the only organ of Biblical 
science in this country, claims for it. 

In private life Dr. Kitto was exceedingly amiable, and he was much loved 
by the few who had the privilege of his acquaintance. He was devotedly fond 
of flowers and gardening, and has been heard to say that the sight of trees was 
necessary to his happiness. Hence his study was always chosen where the 
Majestic waving and stately beauty of those natural objects could meet his eve. 
—Clerical Journal. : ; 
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The Rev. M. J. Routh, D.D.—Martin Joseph Routh, the son of the Rey, 
Peter Routh, Rector of St. Michael’s, Beccles, Suffolk, was born at South Elm- 
ham, near Beccles, on the 15th, and baptized on the 18th of September, 1755, 
On the 31st of May, 1770, he matriculated as a Batler at Queen’s Colle e, 
Oxford. In July following he was elected Demy of Magdalen; and in July, 
1776, actual Fellow. He held various college offices in the succeeding years; 
and was Senior Proctor of the University on the occasion of the visit of Geor 
IIT. and Queen Charlotte to Oxford. The President, in giving his impressions 
of the King, observed on the restlessness of eye and manner, which was in truth 
the forerunner of the unfortunate malady that afterwards assailed him. In 
1789 he was elected Bursar of the College. In 1786 he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity; and on the 11th of April, 1791, succeeded Bishop Horne, 
the well-known commentator on the Psalms, as President of Magdalen. He 
was an intimate friend of Dr. Samuel Parr, who was a frequent guest at Mag- 
dalen. Porson was also a guest at the President’s lodgings. Dr. Routh had 
known Dr. Theophilus Leigh, Master of Balliol, the contemporary of Addison— 
had seen Dr. Johnson, in his brown wig, scrambling up the steps of University 
College—had been told by a lady of her aunt who had seen Charles II. walking 
in the parks with his dogs when the Parliament was held at Oxford during the 
plague of London, and crossing over to the other side when he saw the Heads 
of Houses coming. The American War, and the Siege of Gibraltar, were pro- 
bably vivid in the President’s memory. He was Head of the College before the 
commencement of the French Revolution; and, says the Times, ‘he had passed 
the age of fifty when Sir Arthur Wellesley sailed for Portugal.’ The favourite 
historical topic with the President was the Stuart times. He must have hada 
clear recollection of many of the stirring events of those days, the Pretender 
being still alive when young Martin Routh was ten years old. 

The present Biskop of Exeter must have found Dr. Routh President of 
Magdalen when he matriculated at Corpus, and have been by him admitted 
Fellow of Magdalen. But it was not an the marvel of his longevity, and the 
deep interest necessarily excited by the above facts, that earned for the lamented 
President his wide-spread fame,—he possessed the love and reverence of all 
whom their relative positions threw into immediate contact with him. There 
was an irresistible charm in his society. ‘‘ His very appearance,” says the 
Chronicle, in announcing his death, ‘‘ was instructive, and an interview with 
the President of Magdalen was an event to even the most distinguished man of 
letters. That grave and solemn presence, that austere and refined courtesy, 
the invariable pomp of full academical costume, the inexhaustible library, the 
copiousness of quotation and illustration, the immense range of knowledge—all 
recalled the presence of the past. It seemed rather the impersonation of learn- 
ing, human and divine, than a morning’s talk with a living man. His personal 
appearance, which none can forget, his bright intelligent eye, his spare and 
stooping form, those grey and massive temples, the white and shaggy eyebrows, 
the bending frame alive with intelligence, the weighty folios which he scarcely 
ever quitted,’” must ever live in the memory of all who had the high privilege 
of access to him. His advice and opinion upon theological matters were inva- 
luable, and here both the Church and University have sustained an irreparable 
loss. 

Dr. Routh was author of several works of great value and interest. The 
Enthydemus and Gorgias of Plato (8vo., 1784) was his first publication. Sub- 
sequently he gave to the world the Reliquiw Sacre: sive Auctorum jam perdi- 
torum secundi tertiique seeculi post Christum natum que supersunt, &c.; this work 
is in four volumes. He next edited Bishop Burnet's History of his own Life and 
Times; and, in 1832, he published the first edition of the Scriptorum Ecelesias- 
ticorum Opuscula, and the second in 1840; in 1848 he added a fifth volume to 
the Reliquic ; in 1852 he edited Burnet’s Reign of James IT.; and within the 
last two years he printed for private circulation a few theological papers, con- 
taining extracts from early fathers. 
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PREFACE. 


After Tue Journat or Sacrep Lirerature had extended to 
fourteen volumes, in two series of seven volumes each, circum- 
stances rendered it desirable to begin the present volume on an 
entirely new basis. The property came into the hands of the 
present Editor, and, greatly to his gratification and encourage- 
ment, he at once received a very large addition to the number 
of the subscribers. Most of the gentlemen who thus took an 
interest in the work, did so for the first time, and consequently 
had not the back volumes. Had these been accessible, no diffi- 
culty would have occurred; but, as not one complete set is 
obtainable, it became necessary, in justice to so many supporters, 
tocommence another series; so that, without inflicting injury 
or inconvenience on old friends, the new ones might have the 
work they patronize in some completeness. It is hoped that this 
arrangement will satisfy all parties, as we do not conceive any 
valid objection can exist against it. 

The title has been a little altered on the following grounds. 
Ever since the JournaL commenced, while principally devoted 
to Biblical learning, it has never been entirely so, but has ad- 
mitted as many subjects as the term Sacred Literature would 
legitimately include, without touching on disputed ecclesiastical 
matters. Yet this plan has not been recognized by all before 
whom the work has come ; and they have thought that papers on 
Church History, and kindred subjects, have been out of place. 











il PREFACE. 


The new title will clearly convey the scope of the Journat, and 
tend to prevent this misapprehension in future. No internal 
alteration is contemplated, except to give increased attention to 
every department, so as to make the work worthy of the con. 
tinued and enlarged support of the religious and learned world, 
Former obstacles are now removed, and the Editor is enabled to 
give his best energies to a publication which he hopes is destined 
to be still highly useful in the cause of Sacred Literature and 
Biblical Science. 


Grafton Square, Clapham. 
March 22, 1855. 
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